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HE Volumes of this Hiſtory ſubſ ſequent 
to. the Brunſwic acceſſion, now arriv ved, : 


FT rv 


a ough. the unexpected favor of the 
} lic, at a third and enlarged Edition, baye | 
: by Cenſors, to whoſe judgment xeſpect is 7 
FA : due, been objefted againſt as * deficient | 

3 authorities.” To N accuſation it 1 


_ 2 great. part of every page with 5 
11 rical references and citations. But t this 
parade of authorities would evidently 


5 | have ſwelled the ſiae without adding to te 
value of the Work; for the Author 357 "4 
7 tended nat to the merit of making new 


occurrences 5 
were never diſ- 


Fer 


Us ©»? 


ot „„ E FA 0 E. 
puted; why then. oftentatiouſly boy's to 


eſtabliſh 2 — no one was diſpoſed to con- 


trovert? If any thing can be conſidered as 
_ novel in the Hiſtory of the two elder Mo- 


narchs of the Brunſwic line, it is the fre- 
quent and poſitive aſſertion that Bremen, 
Verden, and Mecklenburg were the true 


ſprings of the foreign or continental po- 
litics of the Court of London for almoſt 
nd Pop This is not indeed confirm- 
; marginal references, but by a ſtate- 
NE of known and acknowledged facts, 


combined with original documents, blend- 
ed and conſolidated with the narrative, ſo 
as to enforce conviction on the moſt ſtub- 


” born incredulity. If the evidence actually 


Adduced could be ſuppoſed inſufficient, 


proofs without dutaber fill remain to 10 : 


added. 9833-416, e 0161} 5; 1 


Wi ch regard to tlie nellen reign, K 1 
ever appears remote from general know- 
ledge, is related on the authority of per- 


Tons the diſcloſure of whoſe names, how- 
ever flattering to, the pride of the writer, 
would be highly and manifeſtly improper. 


bo this reſpect, therefore, the Hiſtory muſt 
b A conſidered as an RT" Works the 


1 : Credit 


» 


0 
——— 
" „ 


BBB BAC 


— due to whi ths end, 
bor a time, upon the general reputation, of 
the Author:; who has inſerted nothing hut 
what he had the beſt reaſon to rely upon 
as authentic. In that part of the Hiſtory. 
which he conceived moſt liable to animad - 


verſon the affairs of lidia as in the caſe 


of Bremen and Verden - he did not con- 


tent himſelf with bare references, hut he 
bas corroborated; his narrative by more 


than an hundred quotations from original 
authorities, in little more than as many 
pages thus villingly were | 


to exactitude. K 0 ir 


Inrelationto 3 8 it muſt 
* to ſay that the Author has deviated 
little, if at all, from his original plan. 
Where be. has varied from the earliet hiſ- 
tories, he has not merely referred to but 
quoted his authori ties; which are chiefly 
Sir John Dalrymple, and Mr. Macpherſon; 
to whom, the Public owe great obligation 
for their, intereſling and important commus - 
nications. Ralph is. a vaſt ſtorehouſe of 
hiſtoric information ; z and his minute and 
laudable accuracy as an annaliſt, makes 
ample rene for his nenen defects, 
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1 ee 
His apt 


ae Mae — 4or We melt 


By any concurrent teſtimony, yet is his 


45 


Entertaining, —— 
ty, his negligence, his credulity, 


an hs prchusices, Placcd in the mid e 
| the ſcenes Wich he delineates with a 
Foligzh, not a feeble; -peticil, he has evi- 


dently no reſerves or diſguiſe: and though 
His àüthörity is very flender, unſupported 


hiftory- fach- as every ſucceeding writer 
with'catition may greatly avail himſelf of. 
Tindal;an'obſequious Whig devoted to the 
politics of the Court, contains very valuable 


mute rials, although thrown together in a 


fore of "chaotic maſs at once unanimated 


and unenlightened. Smollet had unqueſ- 


tionably talents, but his genius was entirely 
turned to the low and the ludicrous: Of 
the dignity and beauty of hiſtoric compo- 
ſition he had no conception; and much 
leſs could he boaſt of poſſeſſing any portion 


bf its all. pervading and Philoſophie ſpirit. 


His work is a dull and often malignant 
compilation, equally deſtitute of inſtruc- 


tion or of amuſement. The Parliamentary 
ee and Journals ſupplied an inex- 


hauſtible 


PREFACE. =; 


hauſtible fund of matter; and the State- 
papers of Cole, Hardwick, Lamberti, &c. 
have been conſulted with much advantage. 

A multitude of inferior, but by no means 
unimportant, publications have alſo been 
peruſed with no little care and aſſiduity; 
ſuch as the Memoirs of the Duke of Ber- 
wick, of the Marquis de Feuquieres, M. de 
Torcy, M. de Villars, M. Meſnager, Ledi- 

+ ard's Life of the Duke of Marlborough, 
Ducheſs of Marlborough's Narrative, Colo- 
nel Hook's Negotiations in Scotland, Lord 
Balcarras's Letter to King James, &c. &c. 

and numerous quotations made from them, 
as will appear in the courſe of the Work. 

6 If after this the preſent Hiſtory be ſtill cen 
ſured as * deficient in authorities,” the 
Author will filently and patiently await the 
public award ; not being apprehenſive that 

any of the facts recorded in it are likely 

even to be queſtioned, and much left lia- 
ble to be refuted,” 
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Bill f Packs on veſting. Oxford. Parliament 
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Commons. Rebellion of Motmouth. ' Barbarities 
e Jeffries. Diſſolution of Parliament. Character 
- of the Earl of Sunderland. King's diſpenſing 
Power confirmed by the Judges. Artifices of the 
Court to gain over the Diſenters. Afairs o, cot - 
land and of Ireland. New Court of Ecclefiaſti- 
cal Commiſſion. Biſhop of London ſuſpended. Vice- 
Chancellor f Cambridge ejected from his Office. 
. 'Prefident and Fellows of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, expelled. Declaration. of Indulgence. Seven 
N Biſhops committed to the Tower. Ohſtinacy and 
.  Tofatuation of the King, Earl ef Caftlemaine's © 
- Embaſſy to Rome. Prudent Conduct of the Prince 
an Princeſs of Orange. Birth of the Prince of 
-. Wales, Duplicity of Sunderland. State of Europe. 
Projecls of the Prince of Orange. Terrors of the 
King. The Prince of Orange lands at Torbay. + 
Ling leaves Whitehall. The Throne declared va- 
cant. Prince and Princeſs. of Sn n 
er me Queen. of W 1 
3 5 \HARLES U. was: 8 ty nature with : 
A_A4:qualities'which gave him a juſt title to popu- _ 
arity ; and bis wonderful Logon to tha throne | 
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| of his aideſtors; amidft the univerſal cccolimiitioine 


of bis ſubjects, after twenty years of calamity and 


confuſion, ſeemed to prognoſticate a-reign ,of un- 


ſchool of princes; and he poſſeſſed a capacity 


which might have enabled him to derive the moſt 


eſſential benefits from its diſcipline; His know- 
ledge, though not extenſive or proſound, was of 
that ſpecies which in public life is of the higheſt 
importance, and which, if it had been rightly ap- 
plied, would have conferred an honorable diftinc- 
tion upon his character. He was well acquainted 
| with hiſtory and politics; he - underſtood: the in- 
tereſts of his country, and perfectly knew the rank 


* 


exampled felicity. Adverſity has been ſtyled the 


ſhe was entitled to hold amongſt the Powers of 5 


Europe. He was poſſeſſed of the moſt inſinuat- 
ing and graceful addreſs; and, without departing 
from the dignity of his ſtation, he knew: how to 
charm all who approached his perſon, by the un- 


affected: condeſoenſion and engaging affability.of 


his manners, Notwithſtanding, however, the flat- 
tering appearances which raiſed ſo-high the hopes 
of his ſubjecis, and the expectations of the world, 

ſuch and ſo great were his deviations ſrom the 


ſtandard of political and moral rectitude, that he 


incurred, before the conelufion of his reign, the 
| indignation, the odium FIG of n 
mn of liberty and of virtue. (= 


| * FFF PL. the 


8 Declaration from Breda, e ee 
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ths; Earl: of: Clnecidow to — 


niſter, the admiſſion of Anneſley, Aſhley Cooper, 
Hollis, Robarts and Mancheſſer, the leaders of 
the Preſbyterian party, to the royab councils, and 


_ the Act of Indemnity pafſed by the Convention 
Parliament, were meaſures well calculated to con- 
_ ciliate the affections of the Nation, and to re- 


ſtore peace, order, and general harmony. Dur- 
ing the fitting of the Convention Parliament, in 
which the Preſbyterian intereſt predominated, and 


which regarded the proceedings of the Govern- 


ment with a watchful and jealous eye, affairs were 
conducted with prudence and moderation. That 


aſſembly was diſſolved in December 1660; and in 
May 1661 a new Parliament was convened, which 


quickly appeared to be of a complexion very dif- 
ſerent from the preceding one, and from which 
the perfidy of the King and the violent and 
wretched bigotry of the Earl of Clarendon might 
expect the higheſt encouragement and applauſe. 


This celebrated Miniſter was poſſeſſed of very 


ſhining virtues, both in public and private life. 
His capacity, if not of the firſt rate, was how- 
ever not inadequate; to his elevated ſtation ; and 

his: integrity and probity are univerſally acknow- 


ledged. - Ie had the intereſis not only of the king 


but of the kingdom really at heart; and though 
the meaſures of his adminiſtration were oſten ex- 


Wen exceptionable, They: invariably. proceeded | 


=. 
3 

is | 
: 
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from a firm perſusſion that they were clleulated - 
to EEE welfare and happineſs of the com- 
munity. The grand deſect in the character of this | 
nobleman was a want of liberality and compreben- 
ſion of mind. He was à religious bigot; a cha; 


racer totally incoinpatible with that of a great 


ſtateſman. He was under the influence of a: thou: 
ſand weakneſſes and prejudices; his ideas of the 
nature and extent of regal authority were extra- 
vagantly high; he was wholly unacquainted with 
the principles of toleration. He was haughty, in 
tractable, conceited and morpſe; and entirtly de: 
ſtitute of that ſpirit of mild wiſdom and enlightened 
beneyolence which conſtitutes. thethigheſit-perfec- 
tion of the human character.... of 
The firſt act paſſed by: the new Parliament pro- 
nounted every perſon WhO dared to affirmi the 
King to be a Papiſt, incapable of holding any 
employment in Church or State a meaſure which 
obviouſſy tended to increaſe the ſuſpicions already 

entertained reſpecting this point. The Biſhops, 
ho had been previouſſꝶ reſtored; to their ſpiritual | 
functions chy virtue of the royal prerogativevex- 
ereiſed under color of the Act of Suptemacy, 
were now admittelſl to their forther-ſtations'in Par- 
liathent from whieh they had beru 0 long ex- 
cluded, ; The power of the ſword.uhich had been 
the immediate cauſe of the civil war, was ſolemnly : 
AO; and the doctrine of non- reſiſtange 
B 3 explicitly 


5s  TnTRODUCTION. 
explicitly avowed.” — invelied with 


a power of regulating, or rather of new - model- 


ng, all the corporations throughout the kingdom 
at pleaſure ; and all magiſttates were obliged to 
declare, that it was not lawful, upon any pretenoe 
Whatever, to take up arms againſt the/Crown.” All 
theſe different meaſures, however, were but ſo many 
preludes to the famous Act of Uniformity, which 
took place in the fame ſeſſion; and which: fell 
like a thunderbolt on the devoted heads of the 
Preſbyterian party, i. e. upon à claſs of men who 
conſtituted at this period at leaſt one half of the 
Nation.” efron fig ß pf 517 * 
d exhibit this wy in its -ondgiat-colomy! it muſt 
be remembered, that the Convention Parliament 


of Preſbyterians ; and that their generoſity had ſo 


far exceeded'thelliinits of "diſcretion, as to induce 
therm to rely with unſuſpecting confidence upon 
the Royal Declaration from Breda, in which they 
were flattered with the proſpect of a general am- 
neſty and liberty of conſcience, and to reject the 
advice of the more ſapacious' members of that 
ufſembly, who wete of opinion that ſpecific condi- 
tions ſhould be offered to the King, who, in that 
critical fitustion of bis affairs, would pladly have 
acquieſeed in whatever terms had been propoſed. 
By the Act of Uniformity, however, the Church 


W 


115 not _ eee in all her priſtine rights, 


but bY 
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but the terms of conformity wers made. ſtill more 
rigorous than · in any former periodgwith the expreſs 
view: of excluding all of the Preſbyterian denomir 
nation ſtom the national communion; in conſax = 
quenee of which, about two thouſand of the hene: 
ficed clergy voluntarily relinquiſhed. their prefers 
ments on Bartholomew-day 1662, when the AQ . 
D niſormity, by a refinement of cruelty, was to take | 
place, in order to preyent thoſe who ſhould refign 
their livings from reaping auy advantage fromthe T 
tythes oſ the preceding ꝓear. Aſter making ęxery 
allowance. for that mixture of adventitions.motiyes - 
by which in ſuch-fituations human nature Will be 
ever in ſome degree actuated, this muſt certainly 
be regarded. as an aſtoniſhing facrifice; of temporal 
intereſt. to integrity and conſcienge, and as,exhi- 
biting a ſtriking proof of tbe deep impr eſlion;which 
the Chriſtian Religion is capable of mdkin ne 
beart. Bur when. we cxamine; minutely into the | 

reaſons upon which this u 7 
| amazed at, their 


Vas founded, we cannot hut ſtan 
extreme frivolouſneiſs and futility ; and our admir 
ration is almoſt annihilated. by , eontempt. Tbe 
leaders of the Preſpyterians, who were many ﬀf - 


them men of great learning and abilities, did, nc 
object to a national eſtabliſhment as ſuch; they 
were far even from proſeſſing to diſapprove of the 
government of the Chureh by Biſhops ;. to the 
ee ſyſtem contained in the Thirty-pine 
4 B4 Articles 


3 ” 
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Articles they were very rongly attached; and 
a e eee oa 
| gen regarded not only as lawful but expe- 1 
= To what'then did they object i—To ſubmit Dn. 

3 re-ordination; by which the validity of the prior | 

tioi yl preſbytery would virtually be im- 
pugned. They could not in conſcience conſent 
to Kücel at the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper; 
bot cbald they 1 make uſe of che fign'of the croſs 
n aptiſmn; nor prevail upon themſelves to bow | 

t the name Jeſus; nor would they c countenance | 
he fuperftitions of the Reiniſh' church by wearing 
the eteleon veftments, which they reckoned 
among che teil 480 insttons of that Mo: 

Harlo "It is"difficult"t6 determine, whe- 

greater deg ef bigotry was diſcoverable 
5 filling upon theſe petty 'obſervances'as terms 
> „ of communion, or in rejecting them as anti- chriſtian 

. An mel. Phi Kowbver, is Certain, that Cla- 

renddon, who Was iow poſſeſſed of abſolute autho- 

Hy, muſt Rave drank deep into the ſpirit of Laud, 

to hure ürged a m a meaſgge which had a direct ten- 
| 2 tol alienate the/ minds of half the Nation 

a from "the King s perſon and government, which 
Plunged a 7 number of worthy and con- 

ſciehtious men into the depths of indigence and 
I | difirels,” aud which laid an extenſive foundation 
© for ſchiſin, which ſtill fubfifts, and which has 
= wo productive of aug a conſequences. 

| Though 
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| Though il woc be acknowledged, that much good 


| his violent 


expe 
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has Iikewiſe reſulted from it, but of ſuch a nature 


that the fanteſt ĩdea of it could never enter within 


WIRE IE honeſt but miſtaken Mi. 
niſter.” i9 19:02o30g e nuct mid oo 

Im the Adept s the inauſpicious mar- 
riage of the King with Catherine Iufanta of Por- 


tugal was concluded. Theccondudt of the Chan- 


cellor reſpecting this important event diſcovens 
rather acquieſcence than approbation, The mif- 
chievous effects of a Catholic alliance” were ſurely - 
ſufficiently obvious by the example of the former 
reign ; and how the inteteſts of this kingdom could 


* be promoted by eſtabliſhing the independency of 


Portugal, which was'the great political conſequence 


to be expected from- this union, ĩt were not eaſy to 


demonſtrate. Spain was already ſunk much too 
low in the ſeale of power; and nothing could 
more effocttially contribute to confirm the dunger- 
ous aſtendenc ono naar) acquired by Prince; ian 
emberment of her empire. 
In the fame year a tranſaction took place, which 
nas uſually been repreſented as highly ſcandalous, 
and even'efiminal—the ſale of Dunkirk! But it 
mut be remembered, that the revenue of the 
Crowi was at this period very narrow „and the 
de of maintaining Dunkirk diſproportionately 
great, compared either with the amount of the 
reyenue or the advantage ariſing from the poſſeſ- 
hon 


2 
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ſion. The diminution ol the national bonor by 
the ſale oſ the place was therefore the only rea- 


ſonable objection to which it was liable. Under the 


falſe and viſionary idea, that eſſential - benefits are 


to be derived from the poſſeſſion of fortreſſes in 


ſoreign kingdoms, Calais, Dunkirk, Tangier, Port 
Mahon, and Gibraltar, have ſucceſſively been 
occupied at an immenſt expence of blood and 
treaſure; and the abſurd and unjuſt retention of 


not — from 15 ſpecies. 4 political 


e. 1+ Men 22 
en the eiae uf "nol the King exhibi- 


eds indications of that attachment to tbe 5 


Cathalic religion which was ſo remarkable a cha- 
racteriſtiq of the Stuart family, and which at length 
terminated in their total ruin. In December he 


iſſued a declaration, in which was expreſſed his 


intention of mitigating the rigor of the penal laws | 


in favor of his peaceable non-conforming ſubjects, 
ji virtue of his diſpenſing power. But the Houſe 


Predbyterians, ſtrongly remonſtrating againſt 
| the: propoſed. indulgence, the King gave the firſt 
Proof of that cautious, and accommodating ſpirit 
hich. never forſook bim, even when engaged in 
the proſecution of the. deepeſt and moſt Pon ak 
deſigns, by immediately deſiſting from his project; 
and, in order to pacify the Parliament, a proclama- 


tion 


the laſt of theſe places ſhews that the Nation is 


who were equally adverſe to Papiſts 
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tion was ſoon _ n eee 
mich prieſts. * een i 

From this mage bent it e that 
ee Earl of Clarendon began to decline from that 
height of favor he had hitherto enjoyed. The King 
became ſenſible that this inflexible» Miniſter, not- 
withſtanding his high theoretical principles, could 
never be brougbt to ſapport any deſigus which 
might be formed either for the actual extenſion of 


Prerogative, or for the advanteme nt of Popery. The 


reſolution'taken' by the Court in the following year, 


not without the concurrence of the Parliament 


and the approbation of the Nation in general; to 

declare wür againſt Holland, evidently marked the 

dedlenfion, or rather the annihilation, of that noble 
man's authority. The King s ſettled averſion to the 
manners. government, and religion of the Dutch 
Nation was the real ground of this war; and the 
jealouſy” entertamed of thoſe induſtrious republi- 
caiis as commercial rivals was the cauſe of its po- 
pularity. It was, tzevertheleſs, ſo palpably uruſt, 
that the Chancellor, whoſe probity remained un- 
ſhaken in the midſt of temptation, openly r remoni- 
ſtrated againſt it, but without any effect. The 
war, however, was not carried on with that ſucceſs 

which was expected. France and Dentnark de- 
clared in favor of Holland; and the King, notwith- 


. ſtanding the memorable infult he received from 
ö Loa . fleet commanded dy De Ruyter, "who 


., * : 


in 
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A0 eder of 1667 ſailed up the Medway and 
burnt ſeveral men of war lying in that river, thought 
proper to ſign a treaty oſ peace at Breda in July, 
and to reſerve to a more favorable opportunity the 
complete gratification of his hatred and revenge. 
The diſgrace of the Chancellor immediately fol- 
Jowed..: Popular prejudices ran high againſt him; 
and the King had the baſeneſs and ingratitude to 
treaſon againſt the man to whom he owed. the 
moſt important obligations, who had been the guide 
and counſellor of his youth, and in whom he had 
onge placed the moſt unlimited confidence. Hap- 
pily he ſound means to eſcape into France, where 
he ſpent the remainder of dis Ui; in philoſophic 
and digniſied retirement. hen 

The firſt political at OS of the Court * this 
event bas met with very great and deſeryed ap- 
plauſe. This was no other than the famous Triple 


Alliance, concluded between England, Holland, * 
and Sweden, for the avowed purpoſe of putting a * 


flop to the military progreſs of the French Monarch, 
whoſe. power began about this time to appear ex- 
tremely ſormidable, and who had, in contempt of 
every appearance of juſtice, entered the Spaniſh 
Tow Countries with a numerous army, and threat- 
ened to make an entire conqueſt of thoſe rich and 

cxtenſive provinces. Louis, however, did not 
| chooſe 10 riſque: a rupture with this potent confe- 
tt deracy; 


id 


quence of this ſpirited conduct, appeared 
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deracy; and menen 
in her 
proper ſtation as the great +bulwark of the com- 


mon liberties of Europe. Some faint attempts 


were alſo now made by Buckingham, the new 
Miniſter, to procure a relaxation of the terms of | 
conformity; but the temper of the Commons ap- 
peared totally adverſe to every idea of that nature. 
They even inflicted additional penalties upon non- 
'conformiſts ; and by a remarkable clauſe in the 
Act paſſed againſt Conventicles, the malignant 
ſpirit by which they were actuated is ſtrikingly . 
manifeſted. If any diſpute ſhould ariſe with reſpect 
to the conſtruction of the Act, the Judges are di- 
rected, contrary to the univerſal practice of the 
Engliſh courts of judicature in the interpretation 
of penal ſtatutes, to explain the doubt-in the ſenſe 
leaſt favorable to the delinquent. Such was indeed 
the violence with which the Legiſlature now pro- 
ceeded, that, had not the political circumſtances 
of the times undergone an unexpected revolution, 
another Marian * was N to Us In <0 
hended. 4+ 96) 


Towards the end of the year 8 the princpa 


executive offices of Government were filled by 
Clifford, Arlington, Buckingbam, Aſhley. Cooper 
.afterwards Earl of - Shafteſbury, and Lauderdale, 


who compoſed that Adminiſtration ſo well known 
by the e of the Canar—the majority of 


un Wer | whom 
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whom were, ache general opinion, men, who, to 


bor the language of Lord Clarendon, had 
heads to contrive, hearts to approve, and hands to 
execute any miſchief. And it may with ſtrict 
jaftice be affirmed, that the King, in concert with 
u w ſecret, dark, and dangerous faction, was engaged 


n a conſpiracy againſt the religion, laws, and liber - 


ties of his Kingdom. The diſſimulation and perfidy 
af Charles are ſuch as to make it extremely queſ- 
tionable, whether he ever really entered into the 
views with which the Triple Alliance was formed. 
However that may be, it is certain, that within two 
years aſter that event his political conduct was 
totally changed; and in an interview which took 
place in the ſpring of the year 1670 with his ſiſter 
Henrietta, Ducheſs of Orleans, a ſecret treaty was 
negotiated with the French King for the purpoſes 
of-ſubverting the Republic of Holland, of making 


e authority of Charles abſolute, and of eſtabliſh- 


ing once more the Romiſh religion in the realms 


of Britain: as a- prelude to which, Charles was 


formally abſolved, and received into the boſorg of 
the Catholic Church *. ro 
1 


® The 3 great objefs of the ns 1 Louis and 


* 


Charles were as ſtated in the narrative. But Clifford and Ar- 


3 only, who were themſelves Papiſts, were privy to the 
whole project. The ſecret was in part kept from Buckingham, 


Aſhley and Lauderdale, who were amuſed with a fictitious 


Treaty, containing all the articles, except "thoſe relating to 
_ Religion, of the former real Treaty negotiated and ſigned un- 


known 


— — 
—— 
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In purſuance of this plan, the King had the un- 
paralleled aſſurance to convene the Parliament in 
the following winter, and to procure ſupplies from 
them to a very large amount, under pretence of 
the danger to be apprehended from the increaſing 
power of France, and of the obligation and necef- 
ſity of ſupporting the Triple Alliance. When 
money was thus obtained, the maſk was thrown 


known to them by Lord Arundel of Wardour. * But,” as Mr. 
Hume obſerves, * if Popery was fo much the object of the 
national horror, that even the King's own Minifters either would ; 
not or durſt not receive it, what hopes could he entertain of = 
forcing the Nation into it? The King was ſo zealous a Pa- | 
[= piſt, that he wept for joy when he ſaw the proſpect of re- 
? | uniting his Kingdom to the Catholic eee gs 
Papers. 2 SHE, Fark 
| King James, in v Mid cider! the year x68, an ä 
5 « About this time the Dake of Vork diſcourſed with the King | 
| if he continued in the {Ame mind as to his religion, who aſſured Ss , 
him he did, and deſired nothing more than to be reconciled. | 
And in the following Fear we find the account thus confirmed : | 
The Duke ſpeaks of Religion to the King, and finds him 
reſolved to be a Catholic. The King appoints a private meeting 
with Lord Arundel, Lord Arlington, and Sir Thomas Cliſford, 
| in the Duke's cloſet, to adviſe on the methods to advance the * 
| | Catholic religion in his Kingdoms. They met on the 25th of Ja - 
nuary. The King declared his mind in matters of Religion with 
great zeal to the Duke and other three perſons at this private * 
meeting. The reſult of the conſultation was, that the work | 
ſhould be done in conjunction with France. The Lord Arundel | 92 
was accordingly ſent to treat with the French King, and the | 
| N was Fonckuded inthe beginning of the year 1670 ES 14 
| | | EA . Papers, wh ii. p. 50. 24 
4 | , off, ' | 
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off; and military preparations were openly made. 
But, in order to ſecure an additional ſupply, as 


nothing farther could be expected from Parliament, 
an infamous reſolution, by the advice of Clifford, 
up the Royal Exchequer; by which means, the 
vaſt ſums advanced by the bankers upon the credit 
of the ſunds provided by Parliament were forcibly 
ſequeſtrated. The diſtreſs, conſterpation and ruin 
conſequent on this enormous violation of public 
faith did not prevent the Court from taking any 
other ſtep, if poſſible, oat more alarming; and 
fraught with ſtill more extenſive conſequerices. 
This was the famous Declaration of Indulgence, 
by which the King took upon him, by virtue of 
his prerogative, to ſuſpend all the penal laws at 
once. The Lord Keeper Sir Orlando Bridge- 
man, who. had put the ſeal to the Declaration of 
Indulgence, was ſoon aſter permitted to retire upon 
account of his advanced age and infirmities, and 
5 e ep advanced to the dignity of Chancellor. 
I de defign of introducing Popery was now ap- 
; parent to every one; and the actual declaration of 
War againft the Dutch, which quickly followed, 
:raiſed the indignation and apprehenſions of the 
Nation to the higheſt pitch. The ſucceſsful am 
paign of 1672, in which the United States were 
reduced to the brink of ruin by the arms of Louis 


XIV, engopraged: the King, after an interval of 
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dhe (ſion was opened by "Tron the 
Throne expreffed in a very high tent of authority | 
be ſpuke of the war äs hot only jall, But de 
ry ; and as what lie was Tally: detertimnetl fo 
proſecute. And be nf6tied the "Houſe, that hs. 
had ifflied's Declaration of Iidulgehcs; from Which 
| he ball Experienced very happy effe(s, to which | 
be ſhould therefore adhere, and the validity of. 
Which de would not fuffer to be queſtiohed of oh. 
poſedl. Notwithilanding theeourtly' diſpoſition e 
which this Houſe of Commons had give oh 
_ proofs, and their foriierbaſe and criminal eomplis 
endes it muſt be deknowledged, that upon tus 
pi occaſion, which involved in it the en 
"-efletitial intereſis of the whole corvirtwmity('t t 
| ated in a manner worthy of the tepreſeritatives * 


8 0 


| A cee and ſpirited people. They fit paſſed a teſs. 


lution of ſupply: but before they pr 
ſlubſtantiate the vote, they framed a redibtifirages | 
againſt the Declaration of Tydulgence; to n 
the King replied in reſolute terms, The Commons 
repeated their application, br rather denn, in 
a firin and decifive'tone ; and when matters 
- thus brought to'a ctifis, "Charles, who found kim 
{df on the edge of a precipice, and whoſe a 


was not calculated for great and continued ener- 


tion, thought proper it + a Tudderl to retreat >a 
aſking, to bur N opinion of the 
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me, of 1 af N . with RY 
of the Commons, he ſent ſor the Declaration, and 
with his. own hand broke the ſeal ; re e 
tos the whole: world by this act, that bis want of 
_ courage bote a very exact r to * Np! bf - 
en and want of honeſty. . 

\ Shafteſbury;whoſe ultimategims differed viel Yo 
as there is reaſon to believe, from thoſe of the reſt 


18 if the Cabal; had, on the firſt diſcuſſion of this 


den in the Hauſe of Peers, given a very decided | 
Opinion, in oppoſition. to the Lord Treaſurer Clif- 
- ford, for the recall af the Declaration; without any 
previous notice of his intention, and ta the amaze- 
ment of the Court, enlarging in a very eloquent 
* Jpeech- upon the impropriety and danger of reſiſt- 
ing che ſenſe of the Legiſlature upon a point of 
his nature, however laudable in itſelf, or however 


it might be ſanctioned by the ſentiments of private 


individuals or the precedents of former reigus; the 
ſuſpending power being ſtill, an acknowledged, 
though irregular, branch of the prerogative. Such 


. , were the tranſcendent abilities of this novleman, - | 
and ſuch alſo the ideas entertained of his genuine 5 
ſentiments and political rectitude of ſyſtem, not- 


withftandifig his late external compliances, that 


be was received by the leaders of the O poſition. 
Vvla.th open arms, and/from, that peri became the 
5 5 ö enen of all their counſels“. 
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„ Tbe Houſe of Commons purſacd- the videry 
they had gained with great moderation: they eve 
appeared deſirous to avoid urging 
deſperate extremities, No, mention was made f 


zing the King t 


che violation of the Triple Alliance, or ofthe ſhuts | 


ting up the Exebequer. An Adi of Indemnity.was 


paſſed; with a view ehiefly to ſereen the Miniſters 
of tho Crown from any further enquiry, and the 
Reſolution of Supply, to the great diſappointment 


af the Dutch, paſſed into a law; in return fot 


1 dhe Fer cen — | 


_ eording to the uſage of the Eſtabliſhed Church, and 


to abjure tha doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation. This 
was a vigorous and well- aimed ſtroke, and; as the 
Duke of. Vork, who reſigned his commiſſion o,. 
High Aduural, with tears declared, the moſt fatal! 


blom that the Roman Catholie intereſt could bave 


received. Soon aſter the Treaſurer's Staff was 


taken from Clifford (who! had become extremely 
Hbnoxious by the intemperate zeal, with which he 


had ſupported the Declaration of Indulgence, and 


who was now incapacitated by the I ſe, and ; 
by given to Sir Thomas Oſborne, created, Earl, of 8 
"Danby; a man not of ſplendid talents, but cau - 
tious and prudent, and who in the-preſent. W | 
| of affairs ſeemed perky that jane : 
; PETRA: F n . 
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Yi. INTRODUCTION. 
1 10 ede of Odtober 1673, this Thbliaiient 
was again convened, but à more refractory ſpirit 


) | began now to appear. The Commons were highly 


Stfeuded with the treaty of marriage then inagi- 
tation between the Duke of York and a Princeſs 
of the houſe of Modena, and remonſtrated warmly 
againſt it. They voted the alliance with Franco 


_ tobe a grievance, and came to a reſolution that 


they would grant no further ſupply; unleſs tlie 
Dutch obſtinately reſuſed to treat of peace. Upon 
which the King, who had relinquiſhed thoſe mag- 


. tamed,” thought proper to conclude a ſeparate. 


peace with Holland, through the mediation of the 
FSͤßpaniſu Court, in the beginning of the year 1674. 
Steat rejoicings were made on account of th 


a peace; and it was hoped that the King, convin 


pdf his paſt errors, would endeavour to retrieve the 

eſteem and affection of his ſubjects by his ſuture 
donduct. To confirm theſe favorable impreſſions, | 
Sir William Temple; who negotiated the Triple | | 

Alliance, and who ſtood higher than any man in 
the confidence of the States, was again appointed 
| Ambaſſador at the 60 org the mediation of the 


King was ſolemnly offered in order to effect a ge- 
neral peace, and Nimeguen fixed on as the place of 
+ congreſs, As the continuance of the war could no 


longer anſwer any political purpoſe, the King may 
e be ſuppoſed 8 if not en in bis 


5 ; | "Endeavors 


122 
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_— 


a appears'that largo ſims webe remitied om Pranee, 
votedian addreſs to the King to enter into a leagus 


bourg; fil} eontinded to make a rapid progveſs : 
- and the Parhiament, finding the mediation oſ Charles 


8 


0 * R 6DUCTION. 
4s to reſtore. the deb gat Macy 


Louis; alfo, whoſe ſchemés uf .ambition;by-#ho 
+ defection" of England were: totally froſtrated;! and 
who! hot found himſelf engaged alone aguinſt a 
formidable confederacy, though his armies ſtill 


maintained a ſuperiority in the field was not averſe 
to a Healy But the Prinoe of Orange; fftengthened 
by the alliance of the Imperial and Spaniſh Courts; 


and hoping for the acceſſion of England; was ſe | 
eretly diſinelined to liſten to overtures of reconci- 


lation, and afpired to the glory of humbling" the 
pride of that haughty Monarch, een 
with deteſtation, not merely as the unprove 
invader of his native country; bates thecomingd 
enemy and diſturber of Europe. The French 
army, howevery under the conduct of thoſt con- 
ſummate Generals Condé, Turenne and Lusem- 


not attended with” ſucceſs in the ſeſſion held Fe- 
bruary 167, aſter a long interval, during hien ĩt 


offenſive and defenfive with the States General. 


The King affected to reſent this interference; as au 


encroachment upon his prerogative, and, in anger, 
immediately adjourned: the Parliament. The fo 


was, that he had actaally ſohl his neutralty to 


Kays bl and that he bad enn | 
r . * 3 


* 


. ROT TON. 


— * | A. AI A FAR 
: ofifivees, ins:therprice ab bis honor and conſcience; 
 _ boſPhivighont his whole veigu, however; if was 
' coftraryutorthie tnaxims of policy by which Charles 
was governed, to riſque! a ſerious or violent rupture 
With the Parliament; and he was convineed that 
bome popular meaſure was abſolutely: requiſite in 
_ preſent gireumſtances,-to-palliate; his conduct, and 
in ſome degree; to redeem bis: reputation; and no 
meaſure dould more effectually anſwer thoſe pur · 
Poſes, Than the} marrisge of the Princeſs Mary; 
 nideſb-danghter 10 the Duke of Vork, to the 
rn Orange who, by this alliance, migbt 
be nen entertain no very. diſtant proſpect of 
ucceeding to the Englich Crown, When this 
intention was made public, the e eee of 
8 Sinſation: was expreſſed by all parties: and the 
Prince arriving in England at the end of the cam- 
pPaign the marriage- ceremony was performed, to 
the great ſurpriſe and chagrin of tbe French Mo- 
A teceived the intelligence, to uſe the 
ffion- of Montague the. Engliſh Ambaſſador, | IM 


5 


army!) The good conſequences expected from: this 

union did not, however, immediately appear. The 
King, indeed, pretended to enter into an er 
gonſultation; vith the Printe reſpecting the terms 
Pl the treaty of peace: which were at laſt ſettled 
33 manner as to give ſatisſaction to the 
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Allies. And Charles bebe that if the plan tben 
conoerted was rejected by Louis, be would im- 5 
mediately join the conſederacy. Aſter the Prince's: 


departure, bowever,/ he reſumed his clandeſtine 
negotiations with France, and made great. concef. 


ſions and abatements in the terms originally pro- 
jected; ſor which he received pecuniary compen- 


ſutions from Louis. And though Charles! finding 
that he incurred the indignation and contempt! _ 
all parties by the baſe” duplicity ol his conduct, 


ſeemed at length reſolved: in earneſt to adopt 
vigorous and deciſive meaſures, the Parliament 
appeared no longer diſpoſed t6-/confide in his 
profeſſions; and the Allies, deſpairing of effectuul 


ſupport from England, ſigned a e France, | 
at Nimeguen, in Auguſt 16888. 


It appears from late beer that the pa- 


| ante n the Houſe of Commons led by 
Sydney, Ruſſel, &c. were ſecretly averſe to enguge 


the Nation in a war with France; notwithſtanding 
the apparent incongruity of th eir public conduct: 


and in this they concurred with a great majority 


of the wiſeſt and moſt diſpaſſionate "members of the 


United States, though not with the ſentiments of _ 


the Stadtholder'; by whoſe authority arld' influence 


alone the war, without any adequate political ne- 
ceſſity, bad been ſo long continued. Thie leaders 


* 


of the Oppoſition in Parliament well Knew * that 


5 no real danger was now to be priiened from- 


France. 
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den eee eden do hi bes 


c the ters alf dhe 4reaty of peace; and eee 
_ good. regen entertained the ſtrongeſt jealouſies 
and pense that the homenſe ſums which, muſt. 
de ots, ang ade vaſt armaments which muſt be 
- raiſed; in order to oarry on a. war againſt France, 
| wigbt eventually. be ditected agaluſt the religion 
Wn -Bbatties, of this kingdom. They were fully: 
aeg intel with the deep and dangerous deſiguns 
58 which the King had formerly barbored againſt his 
kbjects, and which, want of power, and not want 
_ of. inclination, bad at length compelled him to 
1 inden The Court of Fi rance, for very different 
hut very obvious reaſons, was equally. licitous to 
prevent; the King from joining the ponfederacy ;/ 
in conſequence of Which accidental union of in- 
fereſts,': intfigues were carried on between the 
French Ambaiſador and the members of Oppoſi- 
$995. aud great ſums of French gold were diftri- 
2 ich the approhation of even ſuch men as 
RNuſſeh, dney,and Hollis, in order t6 accompliſh 

_- 4 great political purpoſe; which. unhappily. was not 
- tobe effected by more open and © honorable | 
wenns. Men of virtue and integrity, who hold 
the goiſeleſs tenor of their way through! the co 
ſequeſtered vale. of private liſe, ars apt to feel a | 

much greater degree; of indignation. at theſe irre- 

| =_ ne than the nature of the fas will 

J Fiat ju tia | en is With ech 


men 


Severe N. 


men a fundamental mazim ;of.-politigal, 8 
They confides not, that, virtus is itſelf ended 
upon utility, and that: ile kN in not io bx Alling 
factificed 70 the MEANS»; And wheo the public. 
- fafoty-is tho end in view, an, object af ſueh ran - 
ſcendent importance, will-ventaialy zuſtify ese 
of (ach. meats. as are indiſpenſably neee 
attainment. However liable to abuſe, and-however 
vilely it may have been abuſed, the principle is in 
its own nature incontrovertible,- Had de Nation | 
fallen again under the yoke of popery and arbitrary 
power, in conſequence of thoſe: reſinemenis of 
_ delicacy, or ſeruples of conſcience, by which, now 
the danger is paſt, many are ready to aliens hat 
the patriots of tho laſt century ought to have been 
actuated; Ruſſel and Sydney, Lyttelton and Hollis, - 
might have a juſt claim to regard and eſteem, aa 
honeſt and well · meaning men: but poſterity: would BY 
have had little reaſon to applaud: their ſagacity as 
ſtateſmen, or to my: Os; nNemor as 
hangs apts; Mgt, Yo. dioatuads 
Enx6LawD, after ide conclulin of, the peace of 
| 8 remained in à ſtate of extreme diſſa : 
tis faction and uneaſineſs. The honor: ag well as 
the intereſt of the Nation was thought to\be/ſacri+ 
ficed. It vas evident that Erance had obtained 
much more advantageous terms than ſhe was 
entitled to expect. The King was univerſallx 
3 a be the, arbiter of "Gn peace; and 
; WS... he 
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F be bad jultly eure the imputation of having 
been bribed-to betray the intereſts of the confe= 
derates. Of Cbarles's predilection ſor Popery, 
Þ 8 a doubts could no longer be entertained : and 
1% though the King's natural” good ſenſe, as well w : 
bis want of political firmneſs, had prevented him, | 
. indwould probably continue to prevent bim, fn 
7 vrgivg matters to any deſperate extremity himſelf; 
the attention of people began now to be fixed on 
bis immediate ſucceſſor, whoſe bigoted attachment * 
tothe Romiſh religion became every day more | 
ST —- + - apparent;whoſe temper was known to be extremely _ | 
F— | violeat, whoſe capacity was proportionably, narrow, 21] 
1 55 and whoſe obſtinacy was ſyſtematic and invincible. EY 4 
| At this critical juncture an incident happened, 
n in itſelf important, but much moro ſo in its con- 
= | - ſequences; attended by very extraordinary cireum- 


E | Kances; ſome of them of a very dark and myſterious 

| 5 nature, and which time has not enabled the moſt. 

| _  Gagacioug+hiſtorians completely to elucidate. In 

tte month of Auguſt 1678, the King, walking, 

4 8 his/coflom»was, in the Mall, was addrefſed | 

g by a ſtranger, who informed him that a plot 14 
was concerted againff his liſe. Upon being re- . 


ſerred to Lord Danby for examination, he intro- 
| duced to: that Miniſter various other perſons, 
amongſt whom was the famous Titus Oates, \who 
| all agreed in the reality of a plot, not only to mur- 


Raps the Kipg but to ä the * reli- 
i +14 . — 46. 8 28 . 


i into 4 paroxyſin of rage and conſternation. He 


1 * 


bun Y nſieeThibh/theyiprityuded: the cron wage 
de offered to the Duke of York; who-ies to receive” 
it zs a gift from the Pope. To this:evidence:was 
apperided à prodigious Variety of inooherent and 


incredible circumſtances“. When the witneſſes 


were farther examined before" the Privy Council} 
feverdl pern ofvery Higb rank were 'n6euſed'} 
and Colemiy; Sectetary to the Duke of York; was 


expreſtly affirmed to be in the whole ſecret of the 
conlpiracy;. When the papers of Coleman hows 


er were ſcized;' nothing mare appeared than a 


fiery and intemperate; zeal ſor the reſſotation of 


the Catholic religion, and the Extirpation'/of 
hereſy, and ſome ſanguine expreſſions of hope 


that a favorable opportunity would ſhortly preſent 


ieſelf for the gecompliſhment” of theſe glorious 


purpoſts. This certainly was far from amounting 
to the diſcovery'of a plot and men were at 1 
los what to think of the teſtimony of theſe infor- 


mers, who! were perſons of extreme profſiguey ol 


character, when the murder of Sir Edmundbury 


Godfrey, a popular magiſtrate by whom the depo · 
ſitions had been taken, chrew the whole Nation 


was found at a conſiderable diſtance from: bis own 


| habitation/with evident marks of violence about 
his perſon; and his own ſword thruſt through big 


body. It was immediately concluded, that: he 
was: SOR by: oe api. ana the/reality-of 
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1 0 Whil&-the Hoyſe of Commons was deeply 
Ep 2 the profecution of this buſineſe, of 

5 Lord Danby himſelf, contrary to the King's 
don, Had promoted a parliamentary inveſ- 


OW 


the uns ue Ihger doubtid- Diving the 
beight of this folitical ferment; the Parliament 


_ aſſembled; and almoſt inſtantiy paſſbd a vote, 
That a 
dbctually cortying on ſot aſſaſſinating the King, 
; poem greed the Goyeratnent; and rooting; out the 


- 


anable' and belliſh Popiſh plot was 


t religion: gad the Lords Pawis, Arun- 


| C Ostes, d. committed to the Tower, 
"ann afterwards impeached far high treaſon. 


nation, @diſtovery was made which put a ſudden 


mination to the eredit and authority of that 
nobleman. Daring the pendency of the negoti- 


ations-in; mY year 1677, the Lord Treaſurer was 


_ - Tandalous: conceflions made by the King to the 


EE is true, that | nobleman always expreſſed his 
diſlike of theſe proceedings, which were chiefly 
carited: on by the intervention of Montagoe the 
Enugliſb Ambaſſador, - a man of aufe 
prineiples were never found. at variance with his 
intereſt. Tbis man aſpired to the office of Se- 


| I” State, which, Sir „ Coventry was 


willing 


8 


re, and Bellaſis weren upon the 


priry to, and in ſome meafure concerned in, the 


2 the Allies, and the conſequent equi- 
valeuts in money received from the French Court. 


joſe. 


| 


| ED 
ruption againſt him'in the Houſe of 


to commit Danby upon a charge of treaſon - fo 


upon this point, the King, who plainly perceived = 


nw! obucrioh „ 
ltd to reſign in his favor for the aan li un 


chouſund pounds; Montague applied in very hum- 
bie and adulatory terms to the Lord Treaſurer, t# 
Prevail upon the King; to ratify this corrupt pueu. 
niary bargain. But finding that Sir William Tem- 
N 
nominated to that offioe, he left Faris with great 


ion of Lord Datiby, was 


precipitation, and, to the confuſion and aſtoniſh- | 
the Miniſter, exhibited a charge of cor 


although! be bad bimſelf been far. more deeply 


concerned in thoſt very tranſactions upon Whien 
N wwe accuſation was grounded. The Houſe of 


; inflamned- with this intelligence, im- 


aste you an impeachmenit for high trafen 


ag ainſt the Treaſurer: The Peers however refuſed | 


weakly founded. The Commons perfiſted in their 5 
demand ; and, great conteſts being likely to atiſe 


that this Houſe of Commons, formerly fo fabiniflive 5 
and loyal, was uo longer to be either cajo r 
overawed, thought proper firſt” to prorogue, and _ 
ſoon after to diſſolve, the Parliament, rhich had - 
now ſat almoſt eighteen year. 
The new Parliament, which met in 


lowing, 1679, ſoon diſplayed a ſpirit of jealouſy 3 


and oppoſition to the Court, at leaft equal to theit 


pion The "impeachment of 'Davby- was 


revived; "© 


| „ 1N® RODUCTION: 
 robived omen r 


Fe, a, parlon-under. the, Great Sealy; which, be affixed — 
de it nd bis own hands, But, the Commons 


_allirmed;. that no; pardon could be pleaded in bar 
"of inpeachment.z-and: Danby, who bad: abſcanded, 
but whe:choſe. to make bis appearance rather 
then, to incur the penalties of a bill of attainder, 
was: immediately. committed, to, the Tower. The 
Houſe, proceeded with equal violence in the pro- 
ſecution of the pretended. Popiſh plot, the exiſte 
ence, of which ſtill depended upon the teſtimony 
of the inſamqus Oates and his fiill; more. infamous 
necomphices.,; The vote of the former Parliament 

: was rengwed's and Colonel Sackyille was expelled 
the. Honſe, for preſuming ſofnehat, indiſereetiy 
90 call in queſtion 1 reality. unn ae be * 
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ee are and ed vengeance; 
nor did the Nation awaken, from its delirium, — .- 
the ſcaffold had fireamed with the blood of various 
perſons of high diſtinction, and great numbers ot 
Inferior; rank, both clergy and laity, had fallen 
g ſacriſicę tp. this egregious impoſture; the paſſious 
of amazement and horror making that evidence 
appear credible, which would at any other time 

: have been rejected as an inſult to common e. 

But though it muſ} be acknowledged that yo- 

dig vas Aiſcoyered, ater the moſt indefatigable 
5 inveſtigation: of )this. affair. Fuck could, ly 
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trary power, It was thereſore with the higbeſt 
degree of public approbation that te Houſe of 


Commons came to an unanimous vote, * That the 
; Duke of York's being a Papiſt, and the hopes of 


ling to the Crown, had given the higheſt 


5 countenance to the preſent deſigus of the Papiſts | 
| . the King and the Proteſtant religion,” This 


was regarded, and it was unqueſtionabiy intended, 


as the _— to a bill for. excluding him from«ths 
fiandiog in juſt ps ad a had lütle affece 
tion to his perſon, was however ſully determined, 
and he adhered to his determination with a degree 
of firmmeis of which; he was thought wholly, in 
capable, never to give bis aſſent to a meaſure 
Which appeared to him in the higheſt 


lent and unjuſt. Previous to the intro action of 


this famous bill, therefore, he propoſed to the Par. 
liament, in a very gracious and conciliatory-ſpeech, 


a plan of limitations which would have effectually 
ſecured the religion and liberties of the Nation: 


i; oper ton. 1 


1 en eee by aß 
mind not diſtempered with the rage of faQion'; : 
yet the Parliament as well as the Nati 
ſufficient grounds to apprehend, that in the event 
of the King's deceaſe the moſt, vigorous attemptia 
would be uſed by, his ſucoeſſor to re-eſtabliſh;the . 
| Romiſh religion in theſe, realms, with its natural, 
| and in this caſe its inſeparable. concomitant, arbi 


had 
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ment: Honig wo ich — 
am hot at that which is beſt in itſelf, but at the beſt 
ef thoſtalternatives which are praQicable; limita- | 
tion and not erelufion ought to have been the 


ee muſt be confeſſed 


wat ths King had given ſo many proofs of the 
Rexibility-6f his temper in the courſe of his reign, 


end of his extreme reluctanoe to riſque a total rup- 
dure With Furliament, that there was great reaſon 
0 believe he might ultimately be induced to 
Dan inthe rigorous ne r ee 
e W {4 419100 SET 07-4746; 595 r 2 
ie: with theſe ideas, ain 'of Com: 
" envi rejected with diſdain the compromiſe offered 
by the King, and without any delay patſed the 
Bill of 'Exclufion by a large majority of votes! 
though by u clavſe of it the Duke was 


gullty of high treaſon; if after the deveaſs of the 


g be appeared within the limits of the Britiſn 
domimons. In the van hope of mollifying the unto- 
wartl difp6ſition of the Commons, the King at this 
period pad ie memorable Habeas Corpus Act; 


tough the Duke of Vork affirmed to bim, that 


with ſuch a law in Wing no Government could 
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ſubſiſt. Finding however that no/impreflioh'wilh 
to be made by any act of grace or Conn, 
he tock a ſudden veſolution to diſſelve the Par- 
hament; and writs were at the ſume time affued 
for a new Parliament, which nevertheleſs did not 
meet till the ſucceeding ſummer. In the iſterim 
Shafteſbury, now the Oracle of the Oppoſiton, at- 
tended by Ruſſel, Cavendiſh, Grey, and many 


other perſons of the firſt diſtin@ion; publicly ap- 


peared in Weftminſter Hall, and preſented the 
Duke of York to the Grand Jury of Middleſex as 
a popiſh recuſant. This -unprecedented act of 


audacity. was intended by the popular party to don- 


vince the Court, as well as the world, that they 


were firmly reſolved never to liſten to any terms | 


of accommodation with the Duke, and that his 


_ excluſion from the throne was a point which ut all 
hazards they were determined to inſiſt upon. Nn 


At length, in October 1680, the Parliament 
was convencd ; and the ſeſſion was opened with a 
very judicious, animated, and even affectionate 


5 ſpeech. from the throne. At this period, if at any 


time, Charles was ſincerely deſirous of living upon 
terms of mutual ;confidenoe and harmony with 


bis ſubjects: his own excellent undetſtanding 


could not but ſuggeſt to him, that the numerous 
difficulties and embarraſſments in which he had 
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| vanced age to which he had now attained, were 
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_ eperfe union among ourſelves. All Europe bave 
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n His love of eaſe, and the ad. 


Aang inducements to him to avoid thoſe meaſures 
which had a tendency to inflame the Parliament or 


o diſguſt the Nation: and ſince the alliance with 


cloſe connection with Louis, whoſe conduct for a 
certain period immediately preceding the Peace of 
Nimeguen be had deemed, after all the obloquy 


he had incurred upon his account, highly un- 


grateſul and injurious, and of which he ſtill re- 


worthy of a Britiſn Monarch, he again informed 
the Parliament, that he was willing to concur in 
any expedient ſor the ſecurity of the Proteſtant 
religion, provided the ſucceſſion were preſerved 


in the due and legal courſe. Aſter ſtating his pe- 


would provide, he added,“ But that which 1 
value above all the treaſure in the world, is a 


their eyes upon this aſſembly: if any unſeaſonable 
diſputes do happen, the world will ſee that it is no 
fault vf mine. I have done all that it was poſſible 
for me to ds; to keep you in peace, while I live, 
and to leave you ſo. when I die. But from ſo great 


prudenoe and good affection as yours I can ſear 


nothing of the kind, but do 7 n you all, that 


3 : 4 you 
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you) will do. your beſt endeaxors OP UG SY 
agent toa good. aud happy Fopel vag 
2 


not; however, attended hy, avy, alle or 7 


effects. In a, few daya.the Bill of Excluſion as 


a gin ,introduged, paſſed by, a. great majority, and 
carried. up to the. Lords; who, influenced [biefly 
by,the pence fake. Margys of; Haller. after 
he woke debates, lat length determined to 4 


de Kine Th Eg 
1 


The Commons e voted. an, ad- 


150 ys r the; removal, of, that nobleman 4 


Majeſiy's, couneils And, preſence, ſor ever. And 


this addreſs wag Ip, after followed, by. another. in 


the higheſt degree inflamma. tory ; e all the 7 


abuſes of Government which, had been the ſuhject 


of complaint almoſt from the beginning, of the | 


King's reign were , inſiſted upon z and "= 
damnable and helliſh Popiſh, plot.” vis o penly a 


ſoribed to that party, under whole influe e : all He | 


_ meaſures of Government originated. At hey, like- 
wiſe. voted, „ that whoever. adviſed, his Nigel 
to refuſe, the Excluſion. Bill were enemies to the 


King and, kingdom, and that, till this 


Lat ban LING + conſiſtently. "with | | ti uſt 


they pat: the. ing.gay 


ba as og Wie But, defirous of 
es Ee 


i * 07 to. now! ak At Res 4H [i lee & .- 
„No farther 125 rewaining f bringing the 
Eon to any better temper, t] the King diflolyed | 


ap 
W&-” + 


kids Oey Hört to effeck a econ tiliafion 
with bis pxöpfe, he fufhfnohed another Purliürttetit 
{Meet vt ONford in Nfarch. Tu his eech at the 
gs of it, be 0 them ins töne of feriotiſtieſs 
$60 Giptitty; thit, * thonlh he but reaſon to CS 


Paare bf te vrareithble b rex ih f the br 
Her "Ione" df Cohn  Wrput 
doo Fhptre bi WR" 4 ole the 


Hetblles: "He now #ordcd et Jet atelier 
it of providig'for thepublic Tafety'; ind 
16 afk the Wöfler he wat given one" evidence more, 
Walt on dis part he KA Wot legte ted the dit M. 
Cudent on Him?* Süch However was the inf 
Tiatidn'of the Houſe of Commons, "that though the 
Midificts of che Crown propoſed; b N 
he King, chat the Duke ſhould be baniſhed 
Ubring Ne five hundred miles om Fagland; und 
that, In t King's demiſe, the nent 
Appbinten Nügent with kingty power, they Uevtnels 

10 espedient ut the dbBlitte excluflon ef the 

Dax worthy of attention. The patience Ah 6 
deration ws King, which Hud Robd u very fevkie 
Wal, 1 1 Irv to forfake/hitn ;/ und, Ve- | | 
whe the Coches Mäc time to puts afingle bil, 

"Ke wütet ind tiene ted y aten ea 'the Faria. 

ment, with a full reſolution not to ſammoty an- 
other kit e Prit buad Wit ihe lines bad 
unllergone An Eſſentil alteratfon : 

a Ie pr aas halts ce. 
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Vin at this vigorous procedure i and the Notion, 
diſguſted with the obſtinaay of their repreſentan = 


tives, and pleaſed with the great conceſſions made 


by the King, joined im applahding tlie firmneſs.and 
ſpirit with which he acted on this occaſion; + Phe 
deſperate meaſures aſterwards reſorted to by the 
patriots, the fatal cataſtrophe which enſued, and 
the/tragical end of Sydney, Ruſſel, Eſſex, and 
others of the party, toa plainly evinced the im- 
5 prudence and indiſtretion of their preceding 
conduct; which» indeed © affords: a "memorable 


leſſon to poſterity; how ſolieitous men ought to . 


be, who have great and laudable ends in via, to 
adopt _—_— wp Coons e rg 
5 i get anion e ene 
The en red by: Charles from this 
gab was: ſearcely inferior to that of Henry VIII. 
though it is certain, that, preſſed by pecuniary 
difficulties, and living in the continual dread of 
another revolution, bit gaiety of ſpirit ſorſook hin, 
and he became filent, abſent and melancholy. - It 
is generally believed, and with good ans that 
he was meditating a change of meaſurcs; and that 
he had it in contẽmplation very ſhortly: tq ſummon 
another Parliament, from i lich very happy conſe- 


quefites would probably bave reſulted, when he 


was ſuddenly ſeized with a fit of apoplexy, and 
died February 6th, 1685, in the 55th. year of his 
age and 25th of his reign: Some remarkable Cir- 
nonugoiong Da”... e 
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InTR ODVOTION: 
"atten rp bv deaths cecpfioried a ſof.”” 
mats Ry but there does not appear ſuf- 
idenet for an abeuſation of this atroci- 
Gus nature. The whole tenor of his actions and 
poliey prove that this Monarch, whoſe ſuperiority 
of underſtanding and quickneſs of penetration 
were no Teſs eonſpicuous*thaw bis total want of 
virtue and of principle, might with more pro- 
priety than almoſt any man, declare that he always 
diſcerned the things that were right, e * 
| uniformly. adopted thoſe which: were wrong. 
85 It is is extremely remarkable, and it may — 
1 by. ſome be confidered as rs cderde trait of 
that caprice ſo frequently aſcribed to the Engliſh 
Nation, that, notwithſtanding the vehement and 
ſurious efforts which had been ſo recently made to 
effect the abſolute encluſion of the Duke of York = 
from the throne, his acbeſſion to the crown was 
not attended with any public marks of diſguſt or 
diſſatisfaction. The ſtorm had ſpent its rage, and . 
was ſucceeded by a dead and ſottled calm. This 
muſt not, however, be attributed to any radical | 
change in the public opinion reſpecting the eli- 
gibility of this excluſion in itſelf conſidered, but | 
to a general dread of the alarming :Conſequences 
| which! muſt have reſulted! from petiing in the 
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proſecution of a project, in which it was appiirent - 
that the King would never be induced to acqui- 
eſde· And though the ſudden death of Charles 
prevented that monarch from executing his in- 
tention of convening a Parliament, in which ſuch 
reſtrictions would doubtleſs have been impoſed 5 
upon the ſucceflor. as the political ſituation of the 
kingdom would have been thought, on a cool and | 
impartial reconſideration of the ſubject, to require: 
yet it was hoped that the underſtanding arid expe- 
rience of the new King would ſuggeſt to him the 
| propriety, or rather the neceſfity, of regulating his: 
conduct in ſuch a manner as to convince the 
people that their religion and liberties were not 
endangered under his government. And reflecting 
men, who always reſort with reluQance to violent 
and deſperate remedies, clearly ſaw that no ſerious 
attempt could be made upon either, but with the 
moſt imminent hazard to the King's authority, not 
to ſay his ſafety. James II. was now far advanced 
in life; the ſeaſon of raſhneſs and temerity, it 
might be reaſonably preſumed, was paſt; and he 
would deem himſelf, as people fondly. imagined,; 
happy by a mild and popular adminiſt ation to 
ſecure the quiet and peaceable enjoyment. of a 
crowu which had once been ſo nearly wreſted 
from him: and after a reign, probably, of no very 
long duration a bright and glorious proſpect again 
opened to their view in the acceſſion of the PR „ 
f 5 8800 D 4 5 a4 Ry 
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and Princeſs of Orange. The event, however, 
proved how delufive were theſe hopes; and ho- 
juſtly ſounded the apprehenſions of thaſe who 
were but too well appriſed of the bigotry, the en- 
thußiaſm, the blind arid 3 nn of 

this infatuatod monarch, | 4b ; 
The firſt act of James's reign, eee 
nbt ill. calculated to confirm the prepoſſeſſion which 
the public were but too ready to encourage in his 
favor. In bis declaration to the Privy Cauncil, 
which aſſembled immediately on the death of the 


merous addreſſes. from all parts of tbe kingdom 


State ; and he affirmed, that, though he had been 
reported to have imbibed arbitrary principles, be 
knew the laws of England were ſufficient to make 
him as great a monarch as he could wiſh, and he 
was determined never to depart from them. Nu- 


were preſented to the new Monarch, couched for 
the moſt part in terms of the groſſeſt adulation; 
which no doubt greatly contributed to lull bien 


into that fatal ſecurity which was the cauſe and 


te ſote- runner of his ruin. Though the royal 
declaration was highly extolled by the, partiſans of 
the Court; and indeed by the generality of the peo- 
ple, who pleaſed themſelves with boaſting © that 
they had now the word of a King to rely upon ;” 
yet they had very early proof how weak and falla- 


& 
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cious was this ground of dependence. Fr, in 
open defiance of the law agreeably to which the 
greater part of the duties of cuſtom and exciſe 
granted to the King expired at his demiſe, James 
iſſued a proclamation within a ſew days ſubſo- 
quent to this declaration, commanding” thoſe du- 
ties to be paid as beſore. And the ſecond Sun 
day after his acceſſion he went openly, with all 
the inſgnia of royalty, to maſs; to the ingen 
of moſt men, and the amazement of all. 
One Caryl alſo was diſpatched to Rome in the | 
capacity of agent, in order to make ſubmiſſions 
to the Pope in the King's name, and to pave the 
way for the re- admiſſion of England into the bo- 
ſom of the Catholic Church. : But theſe expreſ . 
ſions of duty and obedience to the Holy See were 
not received with much eagerneſs or ſatisſaction. 
This, however, will not excite our wonder, when 
at this period. The grandeur of Louis XIV. had 
now attained its higheſt point of elevation. Sinee 
the concluſion of the treaty of Nimeguen, the 
pride and infolence of that monarch knew no 
bounds; and the nations of Europe were concert - 
ing meaſures to reduce the exorbitant power of 
France within its proper limits. The acceſſion of 
England to this confederacy was the object of 
general and dager deſire: and as James was be- 
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tonal honor and intereſt than the late King, and 


by that jealouſy of the power of France whieh 
was naturally to be expected from a king of Eng- 
land; nothing could be more unſeaſonable, or 
more oppoſite to the political views of the prin- 
| opal Courts of Europe at this juncture; / than a 
ſerious intention in James to re-eftabliſh the Ca- 
tholic religion in his dominions; which would in- 
evitably be the means of involving him in do- 
meſtic contentions of the moſt alarming kind; and 


which would not only effectually preclude every 
becoming a party in the grand dnfede- 
racynow actually forming, but ultimately reduce 
him, perhaps, to the neceſſity of throwing bimſelf 


into the arms of France, by whoſe aſſiſtance alone 
theſe dangerous projects could ever be carried into 
execution; | The reigning Pontiff Innocent XI. 
was, in conſequence” of a recent quarrel, inflamed 
with animoſity againſt Louis, and devotedly at- 


tached to the intereſts of the houſe of Auſtria. 
And being, moreover, a man of ſenſe and temper,. 
he plainly perceived that the King was not only 


purſuing meaſures manifeſtly incompatible with 
the political ſentiments which he affected to em- 
brace, but which would probably terminate in the 
ruin of himſelf and of the religion to which be was 
ſo paſſionately devoted. He counſelled him, 
therefore, to regulate his zeal by the rules of pru- 
dence and diſcretion, and to endeavor, by mildneſs 
i en \ : and 
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ſurrounded, and*Who were oontinually urging the 
_ necefliity of adopting vigorous and decifive  mea- 
Aves, "70 Geer to accompliſh the great work of 
*converfion during the lifetime of the 
King, as their Jabors would otherwiſe be rendered 
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| ind moderation/inſerifiblyits effect what force and 


violence would attempt in vein. Ronquillo, the 


Spaniſh Ambäffador in England, alſo inculcated 


the ſite leſſons of wiſdor ; which were entirely 


diſregarded"Þy James, "who was under the abſo- 


hate government” of the prieſts by Whom he 


wholly ineffectual. The general diſpoſition of the 


people, which was at this time patiently, or rather 


ſtupidly, paſſive, encouraged the King to ven ; 


ture upon meaſures, which his long experience 


of the Engliſh Nation, if he had been à man C 


pable of reflection, muſt have convinced him would 


ſooner or later arouſe that dormant but uncon- 
querable ſpirit of reſiſtance to regal tyranny; 
which had for ſo many be e er 
1 inhabitants of this iſlanctG. 1 
In the month of May 1685 the Parliament was 


enbenddF) and io low was the credit of the Whigs 
and Exclufioniſts now fallen, and ſuch 85 ſucceſs 


«4 


of the meaſures employed by the Court to influ- 
ence ör intimidate” the electors throughout the D 


kingdem that the King declared, upon deen 


the return that there were not above forty mein 


bets choſen but ſach as he mad withed for. 
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n is ſuperſiuous to dd, that the religion and 
liberties of the Nation' were never expoſed to 
more imminent danger, than under the goyern- 
ment of ſach a King, aud the guardian cate -of 
ſuch a Parliament. By not only ſettling upon 
James for liſe the revenue which determined at 


the deecaſe 'of the late Monarch, but by new 


- future wholly uſeleis. For this revenue; with uli 
dende and economy, yas fully equal to the ordi- 
"vary exigencies of Government; and James way 
no at liberty to proſecute his ſchemes” free from 


tze apprehenſion of parliamentary check or con- 
tel. The Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, 
however, on preſenting the money bills, ventured 
to inform the King, © that on giving his Majeſty 
"this ſignal proof of their loyalty and affection, 
they ſhewed bow entirely they relied upon bis 
Majeſty's royal word and repeated declarations to 
ſupport the Proteſtant religion as profeſſed by the 
Church of England, which was dearer to them 
ee ied gn manifeſt and decifive proof 


eee which coats influence this alſembly, in 
other reſpects ſo obſequious and abject, to expreſs 
their feelings in language fo bolg and energetic. 

liment in rude and 


E 


ungracious | 


th; 


It; 


diſplayed in ſtrixing colors the fatal conſoquentes 


A 


Houſe of Commons, by which any: thing ſaid to 
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wngracious filence. To compenſute ſor a freedoin 
D unwelcome, u bill was introduced into the 


T8 


Uſparage the King's perſon and:govertiment was 


wude treaſon, This dangerous bill was very ab, 


and ftrongly oppoſed by gerjeant Maynard, one 
of tlie few. Whigs ſitting in this Parliament, who 


which would feſült from any; deviation. from itiſe 


famous ſtatute of Edward II. by which um dert 
act was made the neceſſary and ĩndiſpenſable proof 


of treaſonable intentions. If wordis alent cou 
by any conſtruction of ſhe law be converted into 


treaſon, he affirmed that no mans liſe, or liberty, 


or property, could be ſecure. Words were fo 
able te be miſunderſtood and /: miſrepreſented, 
and, by a very ſmall varidtion;/inight be made 0 
convey a ſenſe ſo contrary to what was intended, 
that a law like this, which ſeemed expreſsly caleu- 
lated for an inſtrument of tyranny, would be a 
virtual ſurrender of all our privileges into the 
bands of the Sovereign.“ Theſe arguments 
could not but make ſome imprelſion upon the 
Houſe, callous as it ſeemed to the feelings 6f 
honor, 4tid \regardlefs of the national intereſt or 
ſafety ; ard great debates enſued, which were ſud- 
denly interrupted by the intelligence of the Duke 


f Moninouth's arrival in the Weſt, with an hof 


he ammament fm Fielland. The Commons in- 
ſtantly 
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| ſolution. ti adhere to him E eee 
eee e daſſing a bill of attainder 
aginſi the Duke, and granting a ſupply of 


| i eee nere ee the7 
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upon an adjournt 
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paſt reſided at the Hague; thought it expedient 


"7, 2** 


to give him 1 miſtons!'!.The»Duke.xetired! to 

Bruſſels: but being purſued thither alſo by the 
cunidletting"jealbiny/of.Jaines; hocadopted a ſud- 
den and ra- | reſolution: to attempt! an invaſion of 
England, at à ſeaſon in every reſpect unpropi- 
[tious jocfwch an jenterpriſe. At his firft landing at 


Iyme, in Dorſetſhire, he counted ſcarcely a hun- 


urtd ſollowers ; but: ſo, great was his popularity, 


that in a few, weeks he aſſembled with caſe an 
army of ſeveral; thouſand men, and found himſelf 


n a condition to give battle to the King's forces, 
encamped under the command of the Earl of Fe- 2 
verſham at the village of Sedgemoor, near Bridge- 
Water. Though his raw and undiſciplined troops 
ee ſurpriſing valor and intrepidity in the 
Attack, they were at laſt overpowered by the ſupe- 
Figrity,of numbers and of military Mill, Monmouth 
Himſelf was taken in the purſuit; and though he 
implored the King's 8 merey — that mercy v which he 


ha 4871 could 


| could never hope to obtain —with an earneſineſ 
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and importunity by no means onrreſponding with 
the ſpirit and gallantry: by which he had been, ſun 


merly diſtinguiſhed, he ſuffered death on the af. 


fold with calm reſolution and conſtancy, ꝓtoſeſſing 
to conſider himſelf as a martyr ſor the people 
The fate of this amiable. and accompliſbed _ 


Ne cannot be contemplated without emotions 
ol grief and compaſſion. Educated in the boſom 
ol a corrupt and diſſipated. Court, and poſſeſſed of 


every exterior and perſonal advantage, he had im- 

bibed juſt and noble ſentiments reſpecting the na- 
ture and ends of government. His capacity, which 
was rather below than above the common level, dia 
not qualify him for taking the lead in the oppoſition 


to the Court during the latter years of the reigu of 


Charles II.; but he zealouſſy concurred in all the 
meaſures adopted by the patriots at that period, 
and in the obſtinate and reiterated efforts to carry 
into effect the famous Bill of Excluſion aſter 
which, as there is reaſon to believe; he flattered 
himſelf with the hope of obtaining an act of legiti- 
mation, which would pave his way to the crown. 

The King however conſtantly denied that any con- 
tract of marriage had taken place between Lucy 
Walters, mother of the Duke, and himſelf. And 


this marriage, the report of which gained great 
_ *credit amongſt all ranks of people, and which was 
never contradicted by clear or demonſtratiwe evi- 
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Ses fil remains dea in ſome obſourityi 


acommonly. handſome in his per- 
4 eee eee, und his diſ- 


degree; and the King bis father was 
perceived by the Duke of Vork and his adherents, 
not without the utmoſt chagrin, to be fill paf- 
Gonatelyi/fond of him, notwithſtanding all his po- 
Htical:offences. Monmouth, in his public mani- 
ſeſta, charged the King with the burning of the 
city of London, with the Popiſh plot, the murder 
of Godfrey, the death of the Earl of Eſſex, and 
even with the poiſoning of the late King. Theſe 


extravagances gave great offence to all moderate 
and reaſonable perſons; and the Duke was joined 


of liſe the folly and temerity of this ill - con- 


ee e e e 


The batbarity; et: as well as the de! 1 
of the executions which. enſued on the ſuppreſſion 


of this rebellion, far exceeded any ſeverities of the 


Kind recorded in Engliſh biſtory. The ſavage and 


inſamous Jeffries was expreſsly ſelected by the 


ing himſelf, at the enſuing aſſiſes, as the judge 


'beft quillified to diſplay the terrors and inflit the 
vengeance of the law upon _ devoted inhabitants 


of the weſtern counties. After the defeat of 


Monmouth, 


poſition was naturally open, affable and generous. 
. the affections of the people to a 


+by very ſew above the loweſt rank and condition 


= 


Monmouth,” ſays a late hiſtorian®, juries were 


oyerborne, judgment was given with precipitation, 
and the laws themſelves were openly trampled 


upon by a murderer in the robes of a Lord Chief 


Juſtice.” The King delighted to recount the 
exploits of what he affected to ſtyle © Jeffries's 
_ campaigns,” in which many hundreds ſuffered 
under the hands of the common executioner, after 
the mockery of a trial, in which the innocent 
and the guilty were almoft n b in · 
volved in one common fate. 
The Earl of Argyle, who had, through the mas 
chinations of the Duke of York, been convicted 
In the preceding reign of high treaſon, on the 
moſt frivolous, or, to ſpeak more properly, the moſt 
villanous. pretences——and who, on making bis 
eſcape from the Caftle of Edinburgh, had ſince 
lived as an exile in Holland—attempted an inva- 
ſion of Scotland in concert with Monmouth, and 
appeared, unſupported by any adequate force, in 


the Weſtern Highlands, nearly at the ſame time. 


that the Duke landed in a flate equally deſtitute on 
the ſouthern coaſt of England. This feeble at- 
tempt was ſuppreſſed with very little. difficulty ; 
and the Earl, being taken, was executed, without 
any trial, on his former ſentence, Ayloffe and 
Rumbold, who had been concerned in the TOO 
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| houſe _ conſpiracy, accompanied Arpyle on this ex- 
pedition, and ſuffered "alſo with him the "penalties | 


of the law. They appear to have been men of 
upright intentions, and of undaunted reſolution: 
The latter at his execution declared himſelf a 


friend to a monarchical rather than a republican 


form of government, but the determined enemy oſ 


tyranny in every form. Ayloffe was: conveyed to 
London, under the idea of his being able to make 
ſome important diſcoveries, and was examined by 


the King in perſon, who took great pains to extort 


& conſeſſion from him, though to very little pur- 


poſe.” Irritated by the ſullen obſtinacy of the pri- 


foner,” the King at length ſaid, Do you not 


know that it is in my power to puniſh, and in my 


power to pardon ? To which Ayloffe replied, 1 


know it is in your power to pardon, but not in 


your nature. This magnanimous indiſeretion 
only ſerved to haſten the er wks ſen- 


Ane... ft WRITE 
So elated was the a with the conflict flow 


of ſucceſs which he had experienced from the c 
commencement of his reign, that he ſeemed to 


think it ſcarcely neceſſary to keep up any appear- 


ance of regard to his moſt public and ſolemn 
engagements. On the re- aſſembling of Parlia- 
ment in November (1685), he told the two Houſes 


without reſerve, That, having found the militia 
during the late diſturbances of little uſe, he had 
levied 


— 
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| levied an additional body of regular forces, for 


which he demanded an additional ſupply; and 
that he had diſpenſed with the Teſt Laws in favor 
of a great number of Catholic officers employed 
by him, and of whoſe ſervices he was determined 
not to be deprived. Openly infulted by this de- 


claration, the Houſe of Commons began at length 


to exhibit ſome faint ſymptoms of political anima- 
tion; and, after paſſing the vote of ſupply; theß 
reſolved upon preſenting an humble addreſs to 
the King againſt the diſpenſing power: to which 
the King replied in the moſt haughty and con- 
temptuous terms declaring, that he expected 
no oppoſition, aſter having ſo poſitively made 


known his will upon that ſubject.“ This cow= 


ardly and ſervile aſſembly was thrown into con- 
ſternation at this reply. It was followed by a long 
and profound ſilence: and when one of the 


Members at laſt roſe up and ſaid, © that he hoped 


they were all Engliſhmen, and not to be frighten- 


ed by a few hard words,” the Houſe voted that 


he ſhould be committed to the Tower. On 
their next meeting, they proceeded to eſtabliſh 


funds for the payment of the ſubſidy, and pre- 


pared to paſs a bill for indemnifying thoſe who 
had incurred the penalties of the Teſt. But ſo 
highly did the King reſent this feeble ſhow of 
oppoſition, that he immediately prorogued, and at 
—_ diſſolved, the Parliament. As it was im- 
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the repeal of the Teſt Laws, whatever were their 
merits in other reſpects, were diſmiſſed from his 


ſervice; amongſt whom were the Marquis of Ha- 
iar and the Earl of Rocheſter, who for a time 


ſoemed to poſſeſs the higheſt ſhare | in the King's 


. favor and confidence. 


Affairs were now chiefly PEST to the 


m and direction of the Earl of Sunder- 


land; a nobleman of ſingular addrefs and capacity, 


but wholly devoid of honor or of reQitude ; bald, 
_ ' artfu}, inſidious, and diſpoſed or rather determined 
to go all lengths with the Court, in order to com- 
paſs the objects of his unprincipled and immea- 
ſurable ambition. As a parliamentary repeal of 
the Teſt Laws could not be obtained, it was 
thought neceflary that the diſpenſing power of 
the Crown ſhould be eſtabliſhed by a ſolemn judi- 
- cial deciſion. For this purpoſe, a domeſtic of 
Ant poten Hales, a diſtinguiſhed Catholic, who 


held a commiſſion in the army, was directed to 


inform againſt his maſter for non-compliance, with 


the Teſt, and to claim the reward of 5ool. given 


| by law to the informer. Before this intereſting 


GREG to a „ the Judges were pri- 


e vately 


poſſible however that any Parliament more de · 

voted to the Court could be choſen, it was uni- 

verfully underſtood, that his intention was for the 
ſuture to govern without Parliaments. And all 
thoſa who dared to avow themſelyes inimical to 
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them diſmiſſed as would not content to recogaile 
the legality of the diſpenſing power. In favor f 
this moſt alarming and unconſtitutional afſumption 
of authority, it was argued by the Court Law- 


| yers, that the exerciſe of it was very arſtient in 
Englard; and that the Patliatnent itſelf had more 
than once acknowledged this prerogative of the 


Crown. The great oracle of Englith law, Sir 
Edward Coke himfelf, aſſerts, that no ſtatute ear 
impoſe ſuch a Aifability of enjoying offices as the 
King may not diſpenſe with; becauſe the King 


from the law of nature-has a right to the ſervices 


of all his ſubjects. Nor can the dangerous conſe- 
quences of granting diſpenſations be ever allow- 

ably pleaded before a court of judicatute, Every 
prerogative of the Crown admits of abuſe. Should 
the King pardon all criminals, the whole fratne of 
civil polity muſt be diſſolved. Should he declare 
perpetual war againſt -all nations, ineyitable ruin 
muſt enſue. Yet theſe powers are equally en- 
truſted to the Sovereign; and we muſt be ſatiſ- 


fied, as our anceſtors were, to depend upon his 


prudence and diſcretion in the exerciſe of them.“ 
Lord Chief Juſtice Herbert, who prefidetl c on this 
extraordinary occaſion, aſſumed as certam and in- 
controvertible propoſitions, “ that the laws were 
the King's laws; that the King might diſpenſt 


with his laws in caſe of neceſſity; — that he 


E3 was 


\| 


vately a ſeparately*tampered with, ad _ 


t 
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Was the ſole judge of that neceſſity. Jo theſe 
asccommodating and courtly doctrines it was in- 
dignantly anſwered, and to the entire approbation 
and conviction of the far greater part of the king- 
dom, © that it was falſe to ſay, the diſpenſing 
ova of the Crown had ever been eſtabliſhed by 
law that, in caſes of real utility or neceſſity, the 
exerciſe of that power had indeed long been ſub- 
mitted to and that, in the turbulence- of the Go- 
thic and feudal ages, it formed a ſalutary though 
certainly an irregular branch of the royal prero- 
gative. For, that the Legiſlature did not even in 
thoſe dark and barbarous times acknowledge the 
legality of. his. power, or at leaſt of the unli- 
mited exerciſe of it, appears from an act of parli- 
ament paſſed in the reign of King Richard III. 
which expreſsly granted to the King the power of 
diſpenſin g with the Statute of Proviſors for a li- 
mited time. The practice of antient times was 
however in preſent circumſtances of ſmall import- 
ance, +. The Conſtitution had, in the courſe of 
Pa ſucceſſive reigns, been gradually altered and 
improyed. The principles of government, and 
the great ends of government, were now much 
better underſtood than at any preceding period. 
The danger of admitting this extravagant claim of 
the Crown had become fully apparent; and in the 
laſt reign * it had been ſolemnly condemned by 
Parliament, and virtually relinquiſhed by the Sa- 


verei gn. 
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| vereign. Shall it now be revived, and paſſiyely Is 


ſubmitted to, when the object in view clearly, and 


almoſt avowedly, is not to moderate the rigors, of, | 


public juſtice, or to gratify the feelings of royal, 
benignity, but to ſap the foundation of that 1 im- 
pregnable barrier which the wiſdom of the Le- 
giſlature | had erected for the protection of the reli- 
gion and liberty of the State, and which bade 
defiance. to the efforts of open violence ? Let the 
language of the lawyers, and the precedents ad- 


— 


duced by them, be what they may, it is prepoſ-. | 


terous and contrary to common ſenſe to ſuppoſe, 


that a law enacted for the expreſs purpoſe of 
guarding againſt the deſigns of the Crown can be 
diſpenſed with at the pleaſure of the Crown. In 
a word, the queſtion, with every true Eng] iſhman, 
is not, what has been the practice of former times, 
in different ſituations and different circumſtances ; 3. 
but, what the actual fituation and preſent circum- 


ſtances of the Nation demand. And who will | 


be abſurd and ridiculous enough to maintain that 
the guardians of their country, and the defenders 
of its religion and liberties, are bound to make a 


laborious reſearch into muſty parchment and anti- 
7; whether 2 


they may lawfully. reſiſt a claim, which, if once 


quated precedents, in order to aſcerta 


fully eſtabliſhed, would ſuperſede all law, and ren- 
der all precedents uſeleſs ?” In condluſion, the 


od udges gaye it as their unanimous opinion, that 
EA | the 
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the diſpenſing Dower. was a legal and indefeafible 
branch of the royal prerogative, and the Nation 
ſaw vith amazement this new ge + pron 
In Scene of the We een now ex- 
cited, and the refractory ſpirit diſplayed by the 
moſt zealous Royaliſts, and even by the Clergy of 
- the Eſtabliſhment, relative to the Teft, the Court 
affected to adopt a new language ; and the wiſ- 
dom, the juſtice and the expediency of an uni- 
verſal toleration in religion became on a ſudden 
the prevailing and favorite topics of diſcourſe. 
This language was intended, as indeed it was well 
calculated, to gain the confidence and oonciliate 
the affections of the Proteftant Diſſenters, by 
whoſe affiſtance the King was now eaperly de- 
firous to accompliſh that object to which the 
more obedient and ſubmiſſive ſons of the Church 
appeared ſo decidedly hoſtile. With this view, 
the corporations throughout the kingdom were 
entirely new-modelled; and the King's once zea- 
lous partiſans, the High Churchmen and Anti- 
Excluſioniſts, were diſcarded, in order to make 
room for his determined adverſaries, the Whigs 
and Diſſenters; and, for the moſt part, ſuch as 
bad moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the violence 
of their animoſity againſt him. The King was 
. perpetually exclaiming with affected abhorrence 
| . the oppreſſive proceedings of the late reign 
ref] pectin g 


jd 
N 


jeects to be due to him 


firm attachment to the principles of conſtitutional 
liberty which they had uniformly profeſſed, and by | 
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reſpecting the Non-convorttifis ; and reproachinę 


the Church with thoſe acts of eruelty of which 
he was known to be himſelf the principal inftis 


gator. He ordered an enquiry to be made into 5 
all the vexatious ſuits by which the Difſenters had 


been haraſſed in the Eecleſiaſtical Courts, and the 


iegal compoſitions extorted from them as the pur- 
chaſe of redemption from farther perſecution: At 


length he ventured to iſſue an abſolute and ple- 


nary declaration of indulgence, including an en- 
tire ſuſpenſion of all penal laws in matters of 
religion: and aſſerting the ſervice of all his ſub- 
by the laws of nature, he 
pronounced them all equally capable of employ- 
ments, and ſuppreſſed all oaths and teſts tint re- 
ſtrained or limited that capacity. | 

The Difſenters had ſo long groaned under 00 
rod of ſpiritual and temporal tyranny, and their 
minds were ſo embittered againſt thoſe whom they 


regarded as the authors of all their ſufferings, that 


it cannot be thought very marvellous they ſhould 
diſcover ſome ſymptoms of temporary ſatisfaction, 
or rather exultation, at this return of proſperity, 
not very confiſtent with that jealous regard and 


which their conduct had been in general diſtin- 
guiſhed. Tor ingratiate himſelf farther into their 


+, 
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. were, moſt in * confidence, talked much and 
loudly of the popular laws which were intended 
to be enacted in the approaching Parliament, and 
of the additional ſecurities by which the liberties 
ol the ſubject would be guarded. In conſequence 
of theſe artifices, numerous addreſſes were pre- 
| ſented by the Sectaries, containing very ample and 
| indiſereet proteſtations of gratitude and loyalty... 
But the more intelligent and reſpectable perſons 
amongſt them viewed theſe groſs and palpable at- 
tempts to deceive, with contempt and indignation. 
The, King having ſignified to the new Lord 
Mayor of London, who was a profeſſed Difſenter, 
and appointed by royal mandamus to that office, 
that he was at liberty to uſe what form of wor- 
ſhip. he pleaſed in Guildhall Chapel, that magiſ- 
trate ſcrupled not to offer an open affront to the 
King's authority by referring the legality of this 
permiſſion, to the deciſion of counſel, by whom it 
was pronounced null and void. And the Lord 
Mayor had the prudence and moderation uſually 
to attend the eſtabliſhed worſhip during his may- 
_ oralty. Alſo, to ſhew their contempt of the dis- 
penſing power aſſumed by the King, he as well 
as the new Court of Aldermen qualified them- 
- ſelves. for holding. their offices agreeably to the 
- requiſition of the Teſt Laws. The anniverſary of 
the Gunpowder Treaſon was likewiſe commemo- 
W as uſual, by order of the new Magiſtracy, to 
the | 
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Sheriffs by command of the King invited the Nun- 
cio, who about this period arrived from Rome, to 
the Lord. Mayor's feaſt, an entry was made in the + 


Corporation. books, that it was done, without,the 


knowledge or apprc bation of the Magiſtracy. In- 


oenſed at theſe repeated marks of diſreſpect and 
Aitaffection, the King declared, © that the Diſſen 


ters were an ill-natured and obſtinate people, not 


to be gained by any indulgence. In order, how- 
ever, to carry on the farce of moderation and tole- 


ration, the French refugees, who now arrived in 
great numbers in England upon the repeal of the 
Edict of Nantz, were received with favor, and 
treated with great oſtentation o kindneſs. But 
this made little impreſſion upon the minds of the 


generality of people, who ſaw plainly, by the man- 


ner in which affairs were at this very time condudt- 


ed in Scotland and Ireland, how little was to be ex- 
pected from the King's lenity, could he once eſta» 
bliſh bis e 70h a firm foundation in Eng- 
land. 

In the * of 1686, the Earl of e 
new convert to the Catholic religion, was com- 
miſſioned to hold a Parliament at Edinburgh; 


and the King by his royal letter recommended in 


very urgent terms the repeal of all penal laws and 


teſts relative · to religion. Though the object of 
the G Was — to all, and though the 


Scottiſh 


— 


„ ITNTKODVCTON; 


Seottiſh biſhops bad been hitherto actuated by an 
unrelenting ſpirit of perſecution ; they exerted on 
this 6ecaſion all their eloquence to perſuade the 
© Parliament'to comply” with the King's requeſt, or 
Father demand : but nothing farther could be ob- 
tained than a ſuſpenſion of thoſe laws during the 
he- time of the King. This conceſſion, though a 
very important one, was rejected with diſdain by 
James, ho diſſolved the Parliament in great 
wrath : and, by the expreſs command of the King, 
the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow and the Biſhop” of 
Dunkeld, who had dared to oppoſe the motion of 
repeat, were deprived of their biſhoprics ; for which 
no other motive was affigned but that ſuch was the 
King's pleaſure. In Ireland, the Earl of Claren : 
don was femoved from the office of Lord Lieute- 
nant, and the Earl of Tyrconnel nominated as his 
ſuceeſſor; a moſt bigoted Papiſt, and a man of 
ſuch ſavage ferocity, that even the moderate Ca- 
tholics in England expreſſed great apprehenſion 
and uneaſineſs at this appointment. And Lord 
Bellaſis, who ſucceeded the Earl of Rocheſter in 
- the Treafury, did not heſitate to affirm with an 
with, that Tyrconnel was fool and madman 
ugh to ruin ten kingdoms.” This man had, 
without deigning to ſeek any colorable pretext, 
eaſhiered all the Proteſtant officers in the Iriſh 
urmy, and bad put the Catholics in entire poſſe: | 
”m_— the offices of government. He was pre- 


paring | 
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paring meaſures to pack a Parliament which ſhould = 
repeal the Act of Settlement, and empower. the 
| King to reſtore all the lands of Ireland to his Ca- 
' tholie ſubjects. Rice, Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer, in menacing terms declared that he would 
drive a coach and fix. horſes through the Act f 


Settlement,” And Fitton, a wrotch convicted of 
the erime of forgery, and raiſed from a gaol to the 


dignity, of Chancellor of Ireland, and who was the 


principal adviſer of Tyreonnel, as well as the chief 


inſtrument of his tyranny, ſcrupled not publicly ta 


affirm from the bench, that the Proteſtants were 
all rogues; and that there was not one in ſorty 
thouſand of them who was not a traitor and a vil- 
lain.” Affairs alſo in England began every day to 
wear a more ſerious and alarming aſpect, and ſeem- 
ed manifeſtly haſtening to a criſis. 

By virtue of the royal ſupremacy, a new |Eceler 
fiaſtical Court was eſtabliſhed in direct oppoſition 
to the Act of 1649, by which the former Court 
of High Commiſſion had been aboliſhed, and which 
expreſsly prohibited its reviyal in any form. This 
Court, conſiſting of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the Bifhops of Durham and Rocheſter (Crew and 
Sprat), the Lord Chancellor Jeffries, the Lord 
Treaſurer Rocheſter, and the Lord Chief Juſtioe 


Herbert, was empowered to proceed diſcretionally 


in a ſummary. way in all eccleſiaſtical matters, any 


mad or ſtatute to the contrary notwithſtanding. 
And 


— 
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And thiy did not long wait for an opportunity of 
exerciſing'their authority. Dr. Sharpe, rector of a 
pariſh in the dioceſe of — and a very popular 
preacher of thoſe times, ventured, in direct oppoſi- 
tion to the royal injunction expreſsly prohibiting 
all controverſial topics in the pulpit, to expoſe and 
confute the errors and abſurdities of popery with- 
out reſerve, in a ſermon preached by him in his 
on pariſn church; and took occaſion to ſpeak in 
contemptuous language of thoſe who were weak 
enough to embrace a religion ſupported by argu- 
ments ſo futile and frivolous. This was imme- 
diately reported at Court, and repreſented as a 
perſonal reflection upon the King; and the Earl 
of Sunderland ſent an order to the Biſhop of 
London in the King's name, requiring him to 
ſuſpend Sharpe immediately, and then to examine 1 
judicially into the truth of the allegation againſt 
him. The Biſhop replied, that he had no power 
to proceed in ſuch a ſummary way; but if an 
examination v re regularly brought into his court, 
he would inflict uch cenſure as could be warranted 3 
by eccleſiaſtical law. In conſequence of this refuſal Wy, 
the Biſhop himſelf was cited before the Commiſ- | 
fioners, and ſuſpended for contumacy and diſobe- 
dience to the King's authority : and Jeffries, for his 
eminent ſervices recently advanced to the Chance 


1 lorſhip, treated this prelate with a rudeneſs and in- 
Mp ſolence which inflamed the minds of the public ſtill 


p _— — 
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Hhore than the ſentente itſelf. Even His Princefs ; 


of Orange, for preſuming to intercede with the 


King in behalf of the Biſhop, who had long ſtood 
high in her eſteem and favor, was ſeverely repri- 
manded for interfering i in affairs * e ws 
had no concern, 

As if the King had formed a determination to 
involve himſelf every day in ſome new, difficulty, 
a royal mandate was ſent to the Univerſity of 
Cambridge, requiring the degree of Maſter of Arts 


to be conferred on Father Francis, a Benedictine 


monk. The Univerſity, plainly perceiving that by 
a compliance with this mandate a door would be 
opened for the admiſſion of Papiſts, who would ſoon 


become a majority of the Senate, peremptorily re- 


fuſed to obey the King's order; and the Viee-Chan- 
cellor was ſummoned before the Ecclefiaftical Com- 
miſſioners to anſwer this contempt; and by ſentence 


of the Court was ejected from his office. The King 


alſo choſe this opportunity to engage in a quarrel of 
a till more ſerious nature with the Univerſity of 


Oxford. That learned body had a few years be- 


fore paſſed a ſolemn decree in full convocation, 
approving and confirming the doctrines of paſſive 


obedience and non-reſiftance in the moſt explicit 


terms. The time was now arrived to demonſtrate 
the difference between the theory and practice of 
theſe abſurd'principles. The Preſident of Magda- 


len — one of the richeſt foundations in the 


Uniy Gy, 


. m —— —- ˙i( 
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Univerſity, dying at this juncture, a mandate was 


ſent in favor of one Farmer, a Papiſt, and a man in 
other reſpects by the ſtatutes of the College ineli- 


gible to the office. The Fellows of the College 


made ſubmiſſive applications to the King to recall 


his mandate. But the King not deigning to no- 
tice them, they unanimouſly choſe Dr. Hough, a 

man eminent both for virtue and ability, and who 
afterwards filled with diſtinguiſhed reputation the , 
ſee of Worceſter. The new Preſident and Fellows, 
being cited before the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners 
for. this contumacy, brought allegations againſt 


Farmer of ſuch a nature that the Court did not 


deem it expedient to inſiſt upon their nomination, 
But affirming that the College ought to have ſhewn 


more reſpec to the King's letter than to proceed 
to an election in oppoſition to it, the Commiſſioners 


toak upon them to declare Hough's election null, 


and to put the Houſe under ſuſpenſion, And a 
new mandate was iſſued in favor of Parker, an ab- 
ject tool of the Court, and lately created Biſhop 


of Oxford. The College bumbly repreſented, 
<« that a Preſident having been already legally 
choſen, it was not in their power to deprive him of 
his office, or to ſubſtitute any other in his place— 
that, even in caſe of a vacancy, Parker did not 
poſſeſs the ſtatutable qualifications which by oath 


they were bound to obſerve ; and, as their loyalty 


bad been ever conſpicuous, they entreated his Ma- 
jeſty 
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Jeſty to believe that their preſent oppoſition-to his 
royal will aroſe ſolely from their inability to con- 
form to it.” No impreſſion however was made on 
the haughty and inflexible diſpoſit.on of the King 
by theſe arguments; and, in a viſit which he made 
to the Univerſity not long afterwards, he ſent for 
the Preſident and Fellows to attend him in perſon, 
and in high? and menacing language commanded 
them without further excuſe or delay to chooſe 
Parker for their Prefident. As the College ſtill re- 
fuſed to degrade themſelves by compliance, the 
new Prefident was at length ejected by open vio- 
lence. The doors of his houſe were broken open, 
and Parker by a forcible ſeizure put into poſſeffion. 
'The Fellows, excepting two, who were baſe enough 
to ſubmit, were likewiſe deprived of their fellow- 
ſhips, which were without any proceſs of law be- 
ſtowed upon men entirely devoted to the King's 
will and pleaſure; and who, on the ſudden death 
of Parker, choſe one Gifford, a doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, as their Preſident, who was alſo nominated 
to the vacant See of Oxford. _ 
| This act of undiſguiſed deſpotiſm inflamed the 
minds of all ranks and orders of men with anger 
and indignation. Fellowſhips being, by the uni- 
verſal conſent of the lawyers, of the nature of 
freeholds, it was evident that no man's property 
was ſecure, and that nothing leſs than the abſo- 
lute ſubverſion of the whole frame and conſtitution. 
8 7 of 


of government was to be- apprehended. Popery 
een 1 eſtabliſhed by tyranny; and the Na» 


tion began now in earneſt to conſider of the means 


with one conſent on the Prince of Orange; from 
whom alone timely and effectual relief could be 
expected in this ſeaſon of difficulty and danger. 
This daring outrage, however, was quickly followed 
by a tranſaction ſtill more extraordinary, and which 
diſplayed the infatuation and extravagance of the 
King in colors ſtill more ſtriking and vivid. 
A ſecoud Declaration of Indulgence was pub- 
liſhed in terms not materially different from the 
former: and to this Declaration an order was ſub- 
joined, that it ſhould be read in all the churcbes 
throughout the kingdom, immediately after. the 
celebration of divine ſervice. This mandate being 
juſtly regarded by the Clergy as a direct and fla- 
grant inſult upon their order, by virtually. making 
them the inſtruments of the ruin of that Church 
of which they were ordained the Miniſters ;- they 
almoſt unanimouſly reſolved, notwithſtanding their 
rooted . prejudices in favor of royalty, to refuſe 
obedience to this injunction. Sancroft, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, a man of high monarchical princi- 


ples but of inflexible. integrity, after conſulting 
ſuch of his brethren as he could conyene on this 


emergency, agreed with them to preſent a petition 


to the King againſt the Declaration of Indulgence ; 


— 


ſtating 
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ſtating in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms their reaſons 
why they could not, as they expreſſed themſelves, 
in prudence, honor, or conſcience, ſo far make 
themſelves parties to it, as a diſtribution of it all 

over the nation, and the ſolemn publication of it, 
once and again, even in God's houſe and in the 
time of divine ſervice, muſt amount to in com- 
mon and reaſonable conſtruction.“ The King re- 
ceived this petition with vehement marks of indig- 
nation. He told them © he was their King, and 
would be obeyed, and that they ſhould feel what 
it was to diſpute his authority.” 

After the delay of a fortnight, turing which 
interval the moſt moderate even of the Catholics 
attempted in vain to ſoften and abate the anger 
of the King; the Biſhops, who were ſeven in num- 
ber, were cited to appear before the Privy Council. 
The petition being produced, they were aſked ' 
whether they would acknowledge it as their pe- 
tition. To this, after ſome heſitation, they an- 
ſwered in the affirmative ; upon which a warrant 
was made for their commitment to the Tower, and 
the Crown Lawyers received orders to proſecute 
them as the authors of a ſeditious arid ſcandalous 
libel. The paſſions of the people were now com- 
pletely rouſed ; and when the day fixed for the 
trial of theſe venerable confeſſors arrived, the 
reſult of it was expected with inexpreſſible ardor 
and anxiety. According to the poſitions main- 
* FS. tained 
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tained: by the generality of lawyers, a verdict 


ought to have been found againſt the Biſhops 


without beſitation. For it is affirmed, that the 


law of England allows Jurors to be judges only 


of the ſact, and leaves all queſtions of law to be 
determined by the Courts of Law. The fact in 
this caſe was indubitable ; the Biſhops had ex- 


preſsly avowed themſelves the authors of the pe- 


tition: and if the queſtion of law, whether it 
were ſeditious or libellous in its tendency, were 
referred to the Court, it may eaſily be conjec- 
tured in what manner it would have been decided. 


_ + Happily, to the ſophiſtry and ſubtilty of legal re- 


finement common ſenſe may be ever ſucceſsfully 
oppoſed; and common ſenſe teaches us that, 
when the queſtion of law is ſo involved and blend- 
ed with the matter of fact, that the fact itſelf, as 


containing a criminal allegation, can only be aſcer- 


tained by deciding upon the point of law, then it 


is not merely the privilege but the duty of a Jury, 


according to the beſt lights which they are able 
to attain, to include both in one general verdict; 
otherwiſe Juries in ſuch caſes become wholly ſu- 


perfluous, inſignificant and contemptible. The 


traitorous or evil intent, ſays Sir Matthew Hale 
in his Pleas of the Crown, “ is the very giſt of 
an indictment, and muſt be anſwered by the 


plea of not guilty : and the Jury are bound to 


take notice of the defenſive matter adduced to 
diſprove 
wy 


— 
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diſprove the allegation, and to give their verdict 
accordingly.—It would be,” adds this great ma- 
giſtrate, a moſt unhappy caſe even for the Judge 
himſelf, if the defendant's. or priſoner's fate de- 
pended upon his directions. Unhappy alſo for the 
priſoner ; for, if the Judge's opinion myſt pes 
the trial by Jury wonld be uſeleſs.” | 
After a trial of near eleven hours, end 
by a conſultation of the Jury which laſfed the 
whole night, the Biſkops were pronounced © Not 
guilty;” to the infinite joy and ſatisfaction of the 
| ſurrounding multitades, who filled the air with 
ſhouts: and acclamations.' And this victory over 
a monarch who had now incurred the general 
deteſtation of his ſubjects, was celebrated by illu- 
minations and public rejoicings throughout every 
part of the kingdom. The King, who was at this 
period with the army, encamped as uſual for 
ſeveral ſummers paſt on Hounſſow Heath, was 
ſuddenly alarmed with the appearance of a general 
tumult amongft the ſoldiers, accompanied with 
wild and extravagant demonſtrations of joy. Upon 
enquiring the cauſe, of the Earl of Feverſham, he 
was told, © that it was nothing but the rejoicings 
of the ſoldiers for the acquittal of the Biſhops.“ 
Do you call that nothing?“ ſaid” the King. 
« But ſo much the worſe for them.“ Subſequent 


oircumſtances, however, happily did not allo 


him to execute the deſigns, whatever they might 
TY be, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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be, which his malignant revenge at the moment 
i en "my 

The policy of James in thus colle Sting his 
forces together in one body, was much queſtion- 
ed by the moſt ſagacious of his own adherents. 


By enjoying the perpetual means of ſocial inter- 


courſe, they encouraged and animated each other 
to reſiſt the farther progreſs of deſpotiſm, and not 
to ſuffer themſelves to be made the vile and paſſive 
inſtruments of enſlaving their fellow ſubjects and 
of extirpating the Proteſtant religion. The ſpirit 


by which the army was actuated, appeared on a 


variety of occaſions; but the King was as a man 
walking on the edge of a precipice, obſtinately and 
wilfully averting his eyes from the view of the 
danger. Having determined to recruit and aug- 
ment his army from Ireland, the attempt was firſt 
made on the Duke of Berwick's regiment, The 
Lieutenant Colonel and five of the Captains 
ſtrongly remonſtrating againſt the admiſſion of 
Iriſh Papiſts into the army, the order was renew- 
ed in terms the moſt peremptory, and the Duke 
of Berwick ſent in perſon to ſee it erforced ; 
upon which the officers defired leave to lay down 
their commiſſions. The King, tranſported with 
paſſion, commanded them to be tried by a court- 


martial for mutiny : and they were broken with 
_ diſgrace, and declared incapable of future ſervice, 


With the evident deſign of procuring a parlia- 
| mentary 
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mentary repeal of the penal ftatutes by intimi- 
dation, if not by open force, the King conde- 
ſcended to communicate to the 'army. his ſenti- 
ments reſpecting this important object, and re- 
quired them to ſatisfy him as to their willingneſs © 
to conour with him in the meaſures which he 
ſhould adopt for that purpoſe. The firſt bat · 
talion upon whom this fingular experiment was 
made, on being commanded to lay down their 
arms provided they did not think proper to enter 
into his Majeſty's views on this point, without he- 
ſitation grounded their arms accordingly. The 
King deelined any farther trial, and ſullenly told 
them, that for the future he would not do them 
the honor to apply for their approbation 
Undiſmayed, however, by all the indications of 
the publie odium and indignation, which became 
every day more and more apparent, he reſolved 


to ſend the Earl of Caſtlemaine to Rome, in tho 


character of Ambaſſador Extraordinary, ſor the 
expreſs purpoſe of declaring in the moſt; public 
and ſolemn manner the obedience and ſubmiſſion 
of the Crown of England to the Pope, and of re- 
coneiling the Britiſh realms to the Holy and Apo- 
ſtolio $56. Inſtead of meeting with a reception 
correſponding to the dignity and importance of 
his embaſſy, this nobleman was treated with a cold- 
neſs and indifference approaching to contempt. 
The Court of Rome (wbich at this period as well 
in F4 as 
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as at moſt other times made their religion entirely 
ſubſervient to their politics), fully appriſed of the 
egregious indiſcretion of James, were careful not 
to give unneceſſary umbrage to the Engliſh na- 


tion, the perpetual rival of. France, merely to 


gratify the ſenſeleſs bigotry of a monarch. whoſe 
crown-ſeemed already tottering upon his head. 
The Earl had it expreſsly in charge from the 
King, to ſolicit a Cardinal's hat for Father Petre, 
a Jeſuit, who had acquired a wonderful aſcendant 
at the Engliſh Court, and who Was | generally 
conſidered as the ſecret: hut principal adviſer of 
the late deſperate meaſures. But the Pope re- 
plied, that he had made it a rule never to raiſe 
any of that order to the purple. The Ambaſ- 
ſador alſo urged the Miniſters of the Pope to make 
ſatisfaction to the King of France, with whom his 
Holineſs had been long at variance; and gave 
intimations of a project ſecretly entertained by 
the King of England, in concert with the King 
of France, for the utter extirpation of hereſy, 
Perceiving his remonſirances neglected, he de- 
manded an audience of his Holineſs, in which he 

expreſſed his grief and aſtoniſnment that fo little 
regard was paid to the repreſentations of theſe two 
great Monarchs. He even preſumed to throw out 
ſome perſonal reflections on the Holy Pontiff him- 
ſelf, as apparently negligent of ſpiritual concerns, 
and engroſſed wholly in temporal purſuits, which, 
E „ Shs ö he 
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be faid, had given juſt cauſe. of ſcandal to all 
Chriſtendom. | And he concluded with a declara- 
tion, that, ſince. the remonſtrances and repreſen- 


tations made in his maſter's name were ſo little 


attended to, he ſhould haſten his departure to 
England. The Pope replied laconically, © that he 
might do juſt as he thought proper.” But on 
quitting his preſence, he cauſed it to be ſignified 
to him that it was the laſt private audience with 
which he would be- indulged—that. his Holineſs . 
bighly reſented the diſreſpect he had heen treated 
with, which was ſuch as he had never before ex- 
perienced from any other perſon. on any occaſion. 
The Ambaſſador ſoon afterwards giving formal 
notice of his reſolution to return, and requeſting - 
to know if his Holineſs had any thing to give 
him in charge, it is ſaid the Pope ſent him word, 
that he had nothing to trouble him with but 
his advice to travel in the cool of the morning, 
as the heat of an Italian ſun might be prejudi- 
cial. to his conſtitution.” And thus ended this 
expenſive, fruitleſs, and ridiculous embaſſy. 

The Prince and Princeſs of Orange had hither- 
to with great prudence abſtained from taking any 
active part in the affairs of England, in order to 
avoid giving any juſt ground of offence to the. 
King. But they were naw conſtrained by direct 
and repeated : applications of the King himſelf, 
FP feen wiſhed. to ir their conſent ta 

the 
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Laws, to make an explicit declaration of their ſenti- 
ments reſpecting thoſe topics. And Penfionary 
Pagel, by command of their Highnefles, returned 
a written anſwer to Stuart the confidential agent 
of his Majeſty, that it was the unalterable opinion 
of their Highneſſes, that no man ſhould be ex- 
poſed to any ſpecies of perſecution merely on ae- 
count of his adopting a faith different from that 
of the State. They freely conſented therefore to 


the repeal of the Penal Statutes; but, as to the 


Teſt Laws, they regarded them as by no means of 
a penal nature, but as juſt and neceffary precau- 


tions for the ſecurity of the eſtabliſhed religion, 


which would obviouſly be expoſed to the moſt im 
minent danger ſhould theſe bulwarks of the har 


tional Church be removed *, 1 
at | The 


* On * authority of this declaration, Biſhop Sherlock has | 


affirmed in unqualified terms, contrary to known and eſtabliſhed 
facts, that King William was adverſe to the repeal of the Teſt 
Laws. In reply to the arguments and ſolicitations of James, 


the Prince and Princeſs of Orange very properly diſtinguiſh be- 


tween the principle of the Penal Laws and that of the Teſt, 


Laws. The object of the firſt is the forcible ſuppreſſion of 


non-conformity as a ſpecies of criminal diſobedience; of the ſe⸗ 
cond, a juſt and neceffary regard to ſelf preſervation againſt 
the attacks of a dangerous adverſary, While the danger ex- 


iſted, to have conſented to the repeal of the latter would have 


been making themſelves, acceſſary to the national ruin, But 
when the Revolution bad taken Place, and the ſafety of the Na- 
tion 


the parliamentary abolition of the Teſt and Penal. 
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The King was highly incenſed at this refuſal, 
and declared that he would not accept of the re- 
peal of the Penal Laws, unaccompanied by that of 


the Teſt. He ſaid, he was the head of the fami- 


ly; and that the Prince ought to conſorm to his 
will, inftead of which he had conſtantly oppoſed 
him. The King alſo affected great diſpleaſure 
againſt the States of Holland, and appeared eager 


to ſeek occaſions of quarrel. On the other hand, 


the Prince, finding that he had wholly loſt the 


1 


favor of the King, and perceiving that the period 


was at length arrived when he might exert himſelf 
with dignity, propriety and effect, ſerupled not to 
diſpatch Dykvell, a man of capacity and addreſs, 
into England for the purpoſe. of eſtabliſhing a 
correſpondence with the leaders of all the differ- 
ent parties - aſſuring them of the Prince's earneſt 
deſire to preſerve the Conſtitution inviolate both 
in Church and State, and to concur with them 


in any meaſure which they deemed AN to 


the public intereſt or ſafety. 

About this period happened an . which 
greatly tended to accelerate the progreſs and fact. 
litate the ſuccefs of theſe ſecret negotiations. This 


RY 


tion was 83 the civil and relitical diſabilities created by the 
Teft, not being warranted by a real and urgent political nes 
ceſlity, 1 were conyerted into aQs of oppreflion and perſecution; ; 
and that great Monarch diſplayed his juſtice, wiſdom and ge. 
neroſity in the efforts made hy him to obtain their repeal. 
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the Nation a ſuppoſititious child, in order to enſure 
the accompliſhment of thoſe projects, which he now 
began to deſpair of being able to effect within the 


now ſuppoſed incapable of bearing children. Dur- 
ing the months of pregnancy, and at the birth, ſuf- 
ficient care was not taken to obviate the jealous ſur- 
miſes which were known to be entertained ; but 


which the pride of the King and Queen prompted. 


them to treat with diſdain. After the reports, at 


firſt whiſpered abroad, were more loudly and ge- 
nerally circulated, and acquired great and inereaſ- 
ing credit, attempts were in vain made to aſcer- 


tain with legal-precifion the reality of the birth; 
though there is certainly no juſt or reaſonable 


ground ta ſtain the memory of this Prince, how. 


ever odious or contemptible, by imputing to him 


a deſign ſo flagrantly criminal. The Prince of 
Orange, who perceived in conſequenoe of this 
event the proſpect with which he had been fa 


long flattered, of cd ng to the Britiſh Cow 


after 


was no other than the birth of a Prince of Wales, 
June 10, 1688, Such had been the unparalleled 
_ Infatuation diſplayed by the King throughout the 

whole courſe of his reign, that it cannot be thought 
ſtrange he ſhould by the generality of his ſubjects 
be deemed capable of the crime of impoſing upon 


compaſs of his own life. It tended ftrongly to 
| corroborate this ſuſpicion, that the Queen had been 
for ſeveral years in an ill ftate of health, and was 


. 
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after the demiſe of the King, ſuddenly and unex- ; 
pectedly vaniſh, was no longer inclined to keep 
any meaſures with the Engliſh Court. And he was 
now incited no leſs by ambitious than patriotic mo- 
tives to diveſt the Kiny of that authority which he 
had ſo groſsly abuſed ; and a great ſhare of which 


muſt, in caſe of a revolution in the Goyernment, 


naturally devolve upon him. The Engliſh Nation, 
on the other hand, after the birth of an heir-ap- 


parent, ſaw no poſſible refuge or reſource/from the 
deſpotiſm with which it was threatened, but in the 
courage, ability and virtue of the Prince of Orange, 


who was at the ſame. time beſt qualified and beſt. 


entitled to take the lead in the plan of reſiſtance 


now determined upon. Invitations to the Prince 


for this purpoſe from a great number of perſons of 
the firſt rank and conſequence in the kingdom 
were carried over by Zuyleſtein, on his return to. 
Holland from an embaſſy of compliment which the 
Prince, to preſerve the faint appearance of amity, 
had ſent to the King on the birth of his ſon. 

It is remarkable, that even Sunderland himſelf, 


from whoſe ſagacity and penetration theſe intrigues 


could not be concealed, far from diſplaying that 


firmneſs and deciſion which were neceſſary to ex- 
tinguiſh or counteract them, entered into a ſecret 


correſpondence with the Prince, and encouraged 
him to undertake this enterpriſe. Fully ſenſible 
of the dangerous predicament in which he ſtood, 
1 5 and 


1! 
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and filed with doübts and fears reſpecting the 


iſſue of the approaching conflict, this Miniſter ex · 
erted all the arts of his inſidious policy to provide 


ſor his perſonal ſafety, whether it terminated in 


favor of the Prince or of the King. Whilſt he 
correſponded with the Prince therefore, and di- 
rected the Royal Councils in the manner moſt 
likely to facilitate the ſucceſs of the enterpriſe; in 
order effectually to deceive the King, and to in- 
gratiate himſelf fill farther into his favor and con- 
fidence, he took this opportunity of declaring him- 
felf a convert to the Roman Catholic religion: 
an artifice ſufficiently groſs, conſidering the pre- 
ſent poſture of affairs, had not the King's weak- 
neſs been ſtill more open and palpable. 
The ſtate of Europe at this period was peculiarly 
fayorable to the enterpriſe now in contemplation. 
A warm diſpute actually ſubſiſting between the 
Courts of Vienna and Verſailles reſpecting the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the Biſhopric of Liege, afforded the 


States of Holland, who were nearly intereſted in 


the event; an opportunity of augmenting their 
| forces by ſea and land, without giving immediate 

cauſe of ſuſpicion or umbrage. After their naval 
and military preparations, however, had continued 
ſome 'weeks without intermiſſion, D'Avaux, the 
French Ambaſſador at the Hague, adviſed his 


Court, that he had good ground to believe not 


OR but England to be the ** object in 
view. 
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view. Louis immediately tranſmitted this intelli- 
gence to James: but the King of England treated 
it as a wild and incredible ſurmiſe ; and repeat- 
_ edly faid, © that whatever the deſigns of the Duteh 
might be, he was ſure they were not intended 
againſt him, The King of France, perceiving with 
aſtoniſhment the tranquillity of the King of Eng- 
land in this moment of danger, ordered his AmbaC 
ſador at the Hague to repreſent to the States, that, 
in conſequence of the ſtrict alliance and friendſhip 
ſubſiſting between the two monarchs, his maſter 
would conſider any hoſtile attempt againſt England 
as a declaration of war againſt himſelf. When this 
was reported to James, he appeared much diſpleaſ- 
ed; and affirmed, that the amity ſubſiſting be- 
| tween himſelf and Louis was nothing different from 
that which uſually ſubſiſted amongſt Princes; and 
that, if he was attacked, he knew how to defend 
himfelf without ſoliciting the aid and protection 
of France,” By the advice of Sunderland, he had 
before refuſed to accept a body of auxiliary forces 
which Louis was defirous to ſend to his aſſiſtance ; 
and rejected the propoſal of the Earl of Melfort 
to ſeize the perſons of the moſt powerful and dan- 
gerous of the mal-contents, And in this ſtate of 
unſuſpeRing ſecurity he remained till the end of 
September, when he received a letter from the 
Marquis of Albeville, his Ambaſſador at the Hague, 
informing him that Penſionary Fagel had at length 
| acknow- 
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Ale dged that the invaſion of England was ths 


ſole end of theſe mighty preparations. Struck with 


conſternation, the letter dropped from his hand; 


and, as if awakened from a dream, he perceived at 
once all the horrors of his ſituation. In this def- 


perate emergency, he had recourſe to the Earl of 


Sunderland, on whoſe capacity and fidelity he 


chiefly relied. And this nobleman counſelled him 
without delay to reſcind thoſe illegal and unpopu- 


lar meaſures which had excited the preſent alarm- 
ing ſpirit of diſaffection and revolt. He now there- , 
fore eagerly offered to enter into a Treaty of Alli- 
_ ance with the States for their common ſecurity : he 


replaced the Magiſtrates who had been arbitrarily 


removed from their offices : he reſtored the Char- 
ters which had been annulled : he aboliſhed the 
Court of Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion : he took off 
the Biſhop of London's ſuſpenſion : he re-inſtated 
the expelled Prefident and Fellows of Magdalen 
College; and heordered writs for a new Parliament / 
| to be made ready for the Great- Seal. 


- Theſe ſymptoms, not of remorſe but terror, aid 
not however prevent the Prince of Orange's failing 
from the Texel, November the 1ſt, 1688, with a 


fleet of 500 tranſports, having a large body of land 
forces on board, under the convoy of a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron of ſhips of war. A ſuperior Engliſh fleet, 

which lay at anchor at the Nore, were prevented 


n. to ſea by a violent eaſterly gale of wind, 
| Which 


/ 


LETT 
which, carrigd; dhe Nutch fleet nts dee ae 


4th of Novemher.,. Ang pn the day wing the | 


Prince of Orange landed. his g, withont the 
loſs of a mag. Adyaneing farwards, ach 29 
was ſoon joined by, great, nupaiers;of -the-pobilty 
and ,gentry,of. the weſtern, copnties ; and on. the 


firſt intelligence of the Fringe 8 ſarrixal. exexy part 
of the kingdom was id amin; Aﬀacigtians | 
were daily forming in: his. fang, The northern 


counties openly declared ſot es end d dee 


.. where thought, of. Dhe King 
came down e Saliſbury, where; his army lay en- 


_ camped-; but finding that no dependanos could be 
| placed on its fidelity, and that it was rapidly dimi- 


niſhing by deſertion, he retreatedto Andover z ſrom 


which plaos Prince George oſ Denmark, xho had 
bhitherto attended the King's; perſon, repaired to 
the head- quarters of the Prinee of Orange. And 


on the King's arrival in London, he bad. the inex- - 


preſſible mortifieation; to learn that his daughter, 
the Bevan Ane of 8 ese 
teftivn'ofthe- r ee „ i iurtt god 11190 


. | overs - 


ee with dejection/ and diſmay, the King 


convened a Council of all the Peers and Prelates 


who were in London; and by their advice he 
delegated the Lords Halifax, Nottingham and 
W eat * treat with the 

; G | _ Frines 
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8 whe 


Nine oſs eek data ti Highneſs 
were briefly —that a; Pirlitiment” might be imme 
Gael Veflinimöneck—that thoſe whs: were not di. 
liked he tel abs; bal be removed from 
co csc - ee Toe 7e ol Landon ſhotid be 


Sohſichet to thi! ite! —— citizens that the 


krirelſes of tbe kingdbm chou be put into the 


bund f Proteſtäntsauthat proviſions fubald be 


male for the. payment of the Prince's army that 


urin the fitting of Perkiatent the artnies on both 
filed Mould rem at an equal diſtance) fem the 


Metropolis finally; that the Prinee ſhould have 


free deceſd to te Parliament, and be attehded by 
the ſame number of gudtds as the King“ Theſe 
terms, though ſomewhat imperibus, were fully 


Juftiffö by the circumſtanets of the caſo,” and 
were Hyithe-Kinghimfelf pronounced more favor- 
ite than' be expected. 4.90} lo #19315 62 -bacd. 91} - 

"#9 Thftigated however" by this own apprehenſions, 
"ad theinceſfant importunities of the Queen, who 


es "terrified ar the idées of #'Patliameritary Im- > 


ment, from Which The" Was told that the 


Queens of England were not exempted, Ja — 1 
"embraced the abſurd and -defperate reſolution of 


"retiring ſrom the kingdom flattering hümſelf that 


-  #the”confufion” which he fancied-muſt | mevitably 


enſue would operate to his advantage, and that 
he ſhould ſoon be ſolicited to reſumè the Govern- 
ment. On thy '1oth: of rn, three in the 


1 5 mornin g 


5 


wy 


morning be tes W hitehe 
Edward Hales, in che diſguiſe of a ſetvant — 
propeeded as far as: Feverſham, .where. he Mas aggin, | 


dentally diſcoyered;, Upon the intelligence being 


carried to Lopdon, the Privy Coungil. Met In 4 
ordered the. Kings guards ang. coaches te he font, 


to Heverſſam, in Adgv g re-convey, him.to-Lon- 


don: and on. his arrival in the metropolis ks 
received with various demonſtrations ofjoy... Tilirtgttr 


The. Prince of Orange, who, had. heard, « of the. 


King's departure with. great pleaſure, 42nd; w Yay! 
| had, at the expreſs deve of.the Nobles apd. Privy 


Copneil, aflumed. the; executive ,gowers,. 0 i 
ent, during: his abſence, as $3tremely 

grined at his unexpected return. 5, pd. M92 19 4 
tion, was immediately held, in order te d cierming 
in-hat.mmguner, 10, diſpaſe, gf. the King's, peridn, 4 

val reſolution and jy ieee 

to-cammib}the King to, ſaſo, caiody;, at leal t 
a Parliament ſhould be. calleds, and: the ſettlement... 
ol the, Nation-fnally congluded upon... Othery, 


1 were of Open, that, thus, bold and harſh, 2 


would, have, A. tendency, o excite t the public co 85 
paſſion, and 0 turn ie, tide of popularity ip. 
fayors,,, The. Prince deglargd himſelf 91 PM. com- 


5 pulſion, though. diſpoſed, to act with firmpeſs and- 


viggr- „ Rpd it was at, length agreed, that. the 
authority N exerciſed by bis Highneſs, from 
* e the King s departure Py FRY | 
* TH in : | (3 "= be. 


. 


next morning, and repair to Ham, or fome other 


Recheſe 


| urged. his 
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be rcdheied; and that the King's deſertion of 
the Nation made it improper to carry ou any far- 
ther correſpondence or negotiation with him. The 
fl of Feverſham, wh wis ſent by the King to 


Loeb with a meſſage to the Prince, was put un- 


der arreſt ; and the Lords Halifax, Shrewſbury, 
aid Delamere were deputed by the Prince with 
& meflage t6"the King, deſſring or rather com- 


manding bitt te leave the palice of Whitehall the 


jeat in the envitons of the metropolis. The King 
enquired if his might not be permitted to retire to 
This was eafily acesded to; and it 
was perceived with tuch fatisfaction, that the King 


| Had another ſcape in contetnplation. The enfiting 


day he was accordingly conducted to Rocheſter, 
under the eſcorr of a military guard Here be lin- 
pered t for lotme days, in the fhint hope of rectiv- 
Ing a Tecorid' invitation to return to the capital. 
The Earl of Middleton, who accompabied him, 


1 will be ſoon ſettled, and you and your 


family are ruined.” The King's reſolution, bow- 
ever, was fixed; and on the laft day of December 


he embarked on board a frigate for France, where 
the Queen and. the infant Prince of Wales were 
* already 


— 


| 5y, though in the remoteft flirt of 
the kingdom. '* Your Majelty,” faid he, * may 
throw things info confufion by your departure, | 
but it will be but the anarchy of a month. A new 
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had no-reaſon to be highly pleaſed with. his, con; _ 


duct, he had the generoſity to give him e 
dial and friendly reception. 
The very ſame day on which the King left Tae | 


4 the Prince of Orange took poſſeſſion of St. 


James's. After receiving the numerous congra- 


| tulations. preſented: to him from all quarters, he | 
| ſummoned an aſſembiy conſiſting of all the nobles, 


prelates, and gentlemen who had ſat in any Parlia- 
ment during the reign of King Charles II.; and 


by their advice be iſſued circular letters to all the 


counties and boroughs throughout the kingdom, | 
to elect a Convention of the Eſtates of the Realm 


in the form of a Parliament; which accordingly 


met on the 22d of January 168g, and, after a long 
and intereſting debate, declared the throne of 


England vacant ; and by a decifive majority of 


voices conferred the Crown, now at the diſpoſal of 
the Nation, upon the Prince of Orange, as the 
juſt reward of that patriotiſm and valor by which 


| hehad ſo gloriouſly reſcued thety from ſlavery ood 


ruin. Le © 
Such was the expedition and ſuch the fuclity ; 


with which a revolution was accompliſhed, which 


in its conſequences muſt be acknowledged one 


of the moſt intereſting and important in the annals 
of Hiſtory. From this period, a government was 


eſtabliſhed, which had for its bafty—what no other 
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eren Balk cer before expreſsly aſſumed 

the natural and unalienable rights of mankind. 

From this period the grand queſtion,” whether r 

Lee ought to be exerciſed for the advan- 4 
tage of the governors of the governed, Was finally = 

decided. Government was by the higheſt au- 4 

thority allowed; and even virtually aſſerted, to be ö 

1 mi. And the inferenèe bud not with any de- 

ee of plarkibility be diſputed, that the men in 

whom this truſt is veſted, by whatever names or 
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Jo charatter r las labor rod under gre greater obloduy than that öf 
| the Earl of Shafteſbury ; yet he appear from the general tenor 
| of his conduct to 3 ol deſerved, highly 'of his country; ; and 

thoſe parts of i it which are It, all queſtionable hi have been moſt 
grolaly and invidiouſly aggravated. . It is the province "of Hil | 
ory to correct theſe errors, and to Uilzibute” ith impertial 
juſtice the awards of praiſe or cenſure. Unfortunately for the 
3 of Lord d Shafteſbury, the moſt eloquent hiſtorian of the 
W Hutge „ has i in rela relation. to him imbihed all the preju- 
IG 'of f prece(dip g writers, 3 in all their virulence and aff their ab-. 
furdity. Hig} 1 25 of this celebrated nobleman ; ate - indecd* 7 2 
dently | "and almoſt wholly taken 23 Biſhop "Byrnets' 10% 2s 
the authority 0 of t chat prelate ſtands » with 5 ppon "moſt other | 
occalions. .. But, what Mr. Home remarks 15 [the Duke of. Al- 
bemarle i is at Jeaſt as ue of Lord Shaftcibury, & that Biſhop 
Burnet, agreeably to to o bis. — : factious ſpirit, treats \ this nobleman | 
with great. maliggity.” Mf. Hume Hume has Even. copied the ridicu- 
louis nation? of the Biber, that Lord Shafteſbury, was? addicted 
to Judicial, altrology. Lord Shafteſbury i is known to baye enter- Fey 
raid idike and contempt of Burnet ; and poſſe ing a fi * 


DE * e 
* 


| if turn fc or mor, in order to avoid ſerious difquiliti n, he might | 
j 50 i b divert axed at times with the Biſhop's, s. 51 and 


dulity. , At the the pe Period of the Reſtoration, few 7 perſo ns ood | 
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higher in the eſteem of the Nation at large than Sir Anthony 


Aſhley Cooper; and though decidedly of opinidn; in oppoſition - 
to General Monk; that conditions ought to have been propoſed | 


for the ſecurity of public lberty;-the King, nothing offended at 
his-warmth of patriotiſm, even before his coronation created him 
a Peer by the te of Lord Aſhley, | And in the preamble to 


his patent, the ration is expreldly ſaid i tobe chiefly owing. 


to him; and that aftet mary endeavors to free the Nation from 
the'evils in which it was involved, he at length by his wiſdom 
und councils, in concert with General Monk; delivered it from 
| the ſervitude under which it had ſo long groaned.” He was alſo 
made Governor of the Iſle of Wi cht, Chancellor of the! EA- 
chequet, and Lord Lieutenant Wh the Countys of Dorſet; and 


he had, in conjunction with three dther x ons his intimate 


Friends, 4 grant of the great eſtate of the ho family, which 
they.afterwards riobly reconveyed to the origi ;0al propretars— 
;the deeds of truſt and conveyance bein Rl extant. 
 Norwithſtanding t the appointment 15 

Kiniſter, i it is perfectly well aſcertained, though too whe erent 
hey! over by; Mr, Hume, that the Cou 75 were greatly, divided 
1 —— of that Rb were REIT, — — by che Lords 
Aſhiey, Robarts, Mancheſter, Holles, Annelley Secretary Mor- 
rice, &c- and even at times by the Lord Fecal Southampton 
8 the | voble friend of Clarendon, 3 d who 4 was alſo, to the 
| rin of the Chancellor, not. "leſs 10 


| Duke of Vork and the whole Trench Intereſt, Which on the 
other hand the Chancellor eſpouſed with ftrong and danger« 
| dus predilection; "ag the negatiations'of the Count & Eſtrades 
evince beyond all controverſy, On the diſgrace” of. this liniſter 
A. P. 1667, a leu Tyltem x was adopted; the French aud High 
"Church influence. ſeemed at an end Th Triple Alliance was 
concluded; ; mild and equitable 'mealures were recommended from 
"the Throne to the Parliament; ; they were exhorted by the King, 
* ſeriouſly to think of * won to beget a better union and 


& th 
compoſure 


Lord Clarendog : as Firſt ; 


ntimately connẽcted with - | 
105 Alley.” The Earl of Clarendon was ſupported by the 


8; 


Wh 


EAA OP SHAFTESBURY. . 0 
compoſure among his Proteſtant ſubjects in matters of religio a, 


whereby they might not only be induced to ſubmit quietly to his 


port of it. And the horrible tyranny practiſed, under the 
ſanQion of Clarendon, in in Scotland, was checked by a royal letter 
addreſſed by the King to the Scottiſh Council, importing *that 
xnother way of proceeding was neceſſary. for his ſervice/? This 
ſyſtem continued for hear three years, to the great adrantage of 
the Nation, and the proportionate indignation- of the Duke of 
York and of the whole French and Popiſh faction; through 
whoſe fatal influence the King, ever wavering between the two 
parties, was at length induced to adopt new:counlels. and new 
mealures. Agreeably, however, to his refined and cautious-po- 
hey, he fill retained and treated with great demonſtrations of 


whom by far the moſt diſtinguiſhed was Lord Afhiley, who was 
well known by the Duke of York to be inveterate in his aver» 


Lon, and inflexible in his oppoſition, to him and his deſigus. Nor 


is it any juſt ſubject of reproach to Lord Aſhley, when ſuch men 
28 Holles, Anneſley and Robarts remained in office, that he 
did not immediately quit his cunneſtions with the Court. Un- 
doubtedly he flattered himſelf that, by a partial and external 
compliance with the meaſures of the Sovereign, he and his 
view he accepted, with the title of Shafteſbury; of the cuſtody 
of the Great Seal; not ſurely with a deſigu of promoting, but of 
TounteraQting the projects of the Ca AL. He was entering, as 

he well kney, into a ſcene, not of political harmony, but of dif- 
cord and confuſion, Writing ſeveral months before to his friend 
Sir William Morrice, late Secretary of State, why had retired 
from public life, he ſays, The Lapland knots are untied, an 
ve are in hortid ſtorms.” It is true that Buckingham und Lau- 
derdale, who had originally profeſſed themſelves inimical to the 
meaſures of the Court, now yielded a paſſiye and abject ful- 
miſſion to it. But chis was ſo fur from being been | 
* of the Earl 6 


| INE eee een | 
ident trivial indeed in itſelf but decißlve in its effect, to de- 


modſtrate. that he was irreconeileably at variance with the Vork 


and Popiſh fachen. The Duke of York! had been for ſeveral 
| years decuſtomed. to place himſelf, in the Houſe, of Peers, on the 
niht band of the throne, upon the ſeat appropriated to the 
© Prince of Wales. But on the opening. of che ſeſſion in the ſpring 


of 2673, Lord. Shafteſpury, as Chancellor, refuſed to proceed to 
buũnxſe till his Royal Highneſs had removed himſelf to his pro- 


per place on ie leſt hand of the throne. This threw the Puke 
into a vehement paſſion, an infirmity to which he was extremely 


ſubject 3 and he refuſed compliance in the moſt provoking lan · 
guage, uſiag, without regard to dignity or decorum, the oppro- 


with that command of temper and readigcſs of retort for which 
he was celebrated; calinly replied, I am obliged to your Highs 
neſa for nat alſo ſtyling me Papiſt and: coward. In concluſion 
the Duke was compelled.to ſubmit, to his unſpeakable chagrin 
and mottiſcation. WO Feet en 20 e lle 1 * os 1 
When eee bad dec their diſapprobatici of 
the new ſyſteni; upon which: Lord! Shafteſbury doubtleſs de- 
pended fur a change of meaſures, without effect; this nobleman 
thought at neceſſary to expreſs. publicly his concurrence: with 


the faiſe/of Parliament, particularly in belation to the Declara- 


tion of Indulgence In the ſame; tnemorablle: debate, Lord 
Cliford defended the Court nicaſures with the moſt intemperate | 
vehemence. At the termination of it, the Duke of Vork i is | 
Lid to have whiſpered. to the Kang, ++ What. a rogue have yo 

of a Lord Chancellor l to which the King replied.“ What a 
aol have yon of a Lord Treaſurer But the King, if/ fur. - 
Priſed, was not enraged at the conduct of Sbafteſdury. On 
the contrary, anxious to preſerve; that ſort of, belange. in his 
Councils on which he ſeereily relied for refuge and/fafgty; and 
placing the higheſt confidence in the talents) of this noblemay, 
he immediately gave indieations of a change of ſyſtem; by ean- 


5 n aſſent to the, Tet AQ, 


2 1 


brious terma villain and r να To which Lord Simſteſbury, 


<1 
3 
2 
x 
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which-Lord Shaſteſpury ſupported in the Houſe" of Lorde iu 


vppolition'to Clifford, with ſuch energy of argument and ſplen = 
dor of cloquence, that Andrew Marvel, ſo famous for his .own 


political integrity, ' obſerves; « Upon this occaſion! it was that 


the Earl of Shafteſbury, though chen Lord Chancellor: of Bag- 


land, yet engaged ſo far in defence of that Act and of the Prot | 
teſtant religion, that in due time it coſt him his place, and was : 
the firſt moving cauſe of all thoſe miſadventures aud obloquy 
which he ſince lies under.” In his excellent ſpeech to the new 
| Lord Trealurer Danby, June 1653, on his taking the oaths be-· 


fore him i n the Court of Chancery,” he remarks, no doubt 
with a ſtrong feeling of the difficulties of his own 8 
« that the addreſs and means to attain great things' are often- | 
times very different from "thoſe that are "neceſſary to maintain 


and eſtabliſh a ſure and long poſſeſſion of them.“ Lord/Shaftefe \ 
| bury continued to be much conſulted and careſſed by the King . 


during the whole interval which elapſed between the receſs" of 
Parliament, on the 29th March, and its fert metting; late in 


Odtober, But though the King was prevailed upoti to re aſſem· 


dle the Parliament at this juncture, adverſe connfels' again pres 
dominated in his ever fluctuating | mind; and” Lord Shafteſ- 


bury was aſſured that he meant to diſſolve the Parliament, 
| to renew his connections with France, to @vntinue the Dürch 


war, and to permit the marriage of the Duke of Vork wih 
the Princeſs of Modena, That nobleman then took his final 
reſolution ; and by the language which he uſed at the com- 


5 mencement of the ſeſſion he ſhewed how little he was Gifpoſed 
to keep any meaſures with the Court. Aſter finiſhing” ne 
mand, he expref- 
Led, contrary to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom, and to t indigustion 5 
of the Popiſh Junto, * * his own hearty wiſhes and prayers tun 
this ſeſſion might equal, might elke the honor 6 the laſt 


ſpeech which he delivered ex officio and by co 
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that it mi ht perfekt what the laft vegits, fer rhe Eee se 
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the King and Kingdod—that it r m1 gbt be for ever famous for 
"having "It Rabliſhed port 4 Gurable oed 86e ak "aligion, 
lx, and properties.” Shortly after he told the "King; «that, 


: though 


N 
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aduce prevailed, he woyld-have engaged his life and fortupe to 


have made! him the maſt belovrd and powerful prince in Cbriſ- 


man; add that; ſeeing him in the hands of a party ſo con- 


wer ie the, iuteneſis he had been aluays epntending for, be 


den ſatisþec the King's next ſtep muſt he to {end for the Great 
Sen The King ſeemed much affected, and promiſed never to 
dae hin ar the Proteſtant intereſt 3 bit would not be diſ- 
dada from his purpoſe of diſplying, or at leaſt proroguing, 


predicted the dangerous conſequences of this ſtep, and the jrre- 


parable breach it muſt create between the King and the Na- 
man. Nut Charles was immoreable z and inſtigated by the Duke 


_ of York; and dhe Popiſh faction, be ſent, as Shafteſhury was 
_ "prepared to expect, Sec: 


77 Coventry to demand the Seal No- 


Dube gib 63. „ The ſame day,” as we are informed by 


F# > or 


De Kenz, © be was-viited by Prince Rupert and moſt of 
de keen aud perſons of quality about the town, who acknow- | 
Eben tha; the Nation: bad been obliged to him for the juſt 


e of the truſt that had been repoſed in him, and return- 
„„ eb 


der julige-toahe memory of Lord Shafteſbury require, har 
| ale canfuſed/and invidious flatements of Mr. Hume thould be 
; mare cloſely inveſtigated, in order to manifeſt the utter incompe- 


tency of that delebrated biſtorian to paſs-a judgment upon his 6 
wobleman's Character and conduct. Mr, Hume affirms, after | 


mmer inderd, gbat Sir Orlando Bridgeman was removed from 
| his obe for cefuking. to affix the Great Seal to the Detlration 
el Indulgence, aud intimates. that Shafteſbury was made Chan- 
ellos for that very purpoſe ; whereas Sir Orlando Bridgeman 
|  <ontinyed in poſſeſſion of the Great Seal eight mouths after the 


way igned, ſealed, and publiſhed, i. e. from the 1 5th 
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A March to the 17th November 1672, and was then, as flated 
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N. Hume afeity,” After Burner, Hat Lord Sböftewery Fig: 
ve fo Oli the infamous advice or Hitting uß ue bs 
 chequerz Mboutzk theſe Watelten were at thisvery time ine! 
_ terate political adverſaties. Aud there is extant 4 Paper r | 
je&tions, admirably pines, left by Lord Shaftelbüry Gn the 

King. againſt that Violent and Taiquitous' meufure] aud MCT 


tles it „ Foolih 4s Well as fafe. If any wan 
e, # the cicultitidce” of the int wen it Wal Göde wht 
W's it was the prologue of müklug Lord Clifford” Lord 
Treaſurer, he cannot very juftty fülpeck te or rhe” eothſet” 
that bulineſs, unleſs be thinks me at tue Time time Gut of thy | 
Wie.“ Aba we Duke of Otihond, 4 man of hogor, Thb UF 
the Clarcudbn r York party, was heat { Were - bw 8nd 
why people ucufed Lord Abley or gidtng tust acdezee ; for de 
Hitaſelf was Pteſetit When i 5 firſt bret by Li 
aud he Beall Lord Aﬀtey p fc eit“ wn A 
Mr. Howe tells us) that ne foo Fach nene ey ban 
Shafteſbury as Chancellor in the Spring ſeſſion of 1653, We es. 
larged on the topics fagyeſted by the King, and uadded ruby er- 
traordinary poßtions of his own. This is extremely inaccurate; 


According to the faſhion of the mes, che fpesch delverul by, 


the Chancellor in the King's name wü ciiſidered as the King's 
Tpeech, and wits previoully agreed upon in Council as part of dt. 

Lord Shafteſbury expreſſed in ſtrong terms © his fried the 
famous Locke his uneaſlneſe st the part Which he as the 
compelled to act, particularly noticing the dbndriote phase 
« delenda eſt Carthage,” And M. Le Ciere remarks! upon 
the occaſion, # that thoſe (in Hollahd) who did bot kiiow dhe 
Chancellor ſpoke only. er officio, conceived” 4 opinion of 
'him*,” The Eur of Clarendon had in the fame manner vn- 
dicated, er Mels und in his enpucity of Chancellor the firſt 
Dutch war, which he had previouſly and vehemently oppoſed = 


\ by bor we nen eee, meg, r 


er of the fame nobleman, in which, Ns hl e . 
confider; 


— 


3 0s his country. On the other hand, if the King cor 
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tegrity.;, and why ſhould there be one ſtandard. of rectitude for 
We and another for Shafteſbury 3 ? The apology, 7 both 

_ molt 2 in Lord Shafteſbury” s own. weighty remark in in 
. the Earl A 58 [s 23ila; 2253 
2 ume 's parrative evidently, implics, if it does not. 755 
pr ay ppg that. Lord: Shafteſbury abantloned £ the Court e 


9 


aſe the King, intimidated by the Commons, hs bade cancelled th | 
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Decla tion; whereas the King had as Jet given no. ; tokens e 
80. intention to recede from the Declaration and Lond "Cliffo: re 


| bad vindicated it in high andlofty, terms, « Ks 85 
mY Houle of Commons 6 | monſtrum horrenduma, in ingens 1 * W 


pee ch in ode 'of the Declarations The — urged 
=; the Commons, unſupported by the. Lords, and alarmed at the 
WE te ein Mite, batt abs trols the 
ſeal with his-own.: hand, March-gtþ; and the „next day Lord 
| ] unh with the King's leave, reported into the Houſe of 
| | Lords, Fo NM ne Flat 2 i l i 0HUIONMER 25 vrucht⸗ Er 
5 Never,“ ſays Mr. Hume, Wage more ſudden, or. 
ealeulated to fave appearances... Immediately. he. entered. into 
all the enbals of the Country party, and diſogrexed. to. them, 
Perhaps magnified, the arbitrary deſigns of the Curt, in which 
| hejbimſelt bad borne ſo deep fa ſhare. But this is mere hiſ- 
torical romauce, Lord Shaſteſpury had never relinquiſhed his 
connections with che Country party, the leaders of which, Lyt 
<.tekkon, Powle, Ruſſel, &c. were his particular friends z —and 5 
ns never accuſed or.ſuſpefted. by the patriots in the Houle af 
Commons of any deſign-inimieal to the liberticavor, intereſts of 
eiyed his con- 


duct to be as baſe and treachergus.as Mr. Hume repreſents it, 
how is his continuance in ,office for the ſpace of nine months 
after this period to be accouited- for? And why was he dt, laſt 
i - Giſmiſſed, as the High Church hiſtorian Behard; himſelf relates, 
With ſuch unuſual marks of reſpect and. regard? But truth is 
We conſiſtent with h iſe; and the fat beyond all 3 

5 ; L 


e and rt | 
—— K | 
che ſecond Dutch war, who, bad, promulgated the Declaration 
vol Jndulgence, who. bag. adviſed. the ſhutting; up, of the K- 


IAI 66 SHOPPE 
of ratiogal Jeniat BY that” Lord Shaſteſburyp hid usiferhlr oy 


poet the French lem with all the! weight! of his inflpence - 
9 55 aud cloqub hee. bn By: th fore of his argumeme the Kiagehad 
been often induced to ponder and to heſitate i and that the ated _ 
TAO is an: aſſertipn not only id of (progk, but 
to the; whole tenor of (evidence, In realizys Lord 7 


contrary 
Shaftdburyiearried! bigher than altmbft Any wd hig: idea of 
honor hs x poliditias: aptd Itatrſ man- Mr. Hume: MHmſelf aer, 
bot tHabis indeed ät the diſtande of ſome pages, that be main- 
tained ithe character of x t vxx betrayiſg thaſe friends hom he 


deſertefliꝭ In j letter ritter tolthe: Ein ſome years ſubſequent 
to This period, he ſuya, Ii referent to che earl: vent oi hit 
life, . IL ir hetrayetl, as vαðrf Majeſty, worries 3 


couiſels Irwias Of He rather ebaſe:to lie under the i or 
of adrifitig:the meaſure af hutting up; the Exebeguer, dan g 


- that Ene carlien of the counſels and. ſoreſa w what, n 


it můſt produce perhaps ſooner. than other mens; but I bereit 


-cauld nor be. epicted by any wha da in the leaſt, know T 
-I ſhauld have. diſcovered the King's ſecrets, of 
neſs, whatever my.thoughts were gf it. ,, And when, in pe 
loppbalay withe ee — 1 porn 


chequet,. The. Katl gf Shafteſbury with the, utmoſt, calmne 
 oblerred, in anſmer to theſe implied charges, that there were 


en in the Houle ſexeral Lords who were in the ae 
" Myjeiy'ogquaels at; the period alluded to-whe. would accuſe 15 
none, but he appealed to all whether he was the author or tle 


- adviſer of the meaſures inqueſtion,” A. profound flence enſued; 
and Lord Arlington, going up to the King, who 7 7255 
reſent in dhe Houſe, e the neroũty Lord 
W.. hs hebe. 
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reveal; the King's counſels confidentially entruſt g to 2 1 
dpall agt dbny,?ifaya)the! Fat in che Jester beforequored, ©; but 
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for 1 never Rudy ether to make my ecurt or to be popular. 
. ſpeak what Tat hens abc tang . of the 
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Inf the high Ration which he Mes! tits 1 
1 ai e the tefliniviiity 0 — ; 


| Jpicuow; as his _ His reno vn was extended Fer beyond the 50 


- Emits 6f his v4 country. On his adwuncement to the Oban⸗ 


cellorſhip, M. 2 a Swede of high 647 ng 


been Reſident in Rughand, wrote bis 
| freferment and dighity, my Lordz“ Mid be, 
bine to your high” "merits? und 1 do 
_Jency, it is generally believed here, elt fitereſt'6f hig und 'your 
nation will flouriſh under the wiſe conduct of ſuch a renowned 
Chief Miailter of State ä 6 

the 
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| iſm, for which he even declared, in 


28555 4 


ever reverſed; and umidſt the violence and madneſs of party 


rige, Dryden himfſelf, in his famous political ſatire of Abſalom 


and Abitophel, could not refuſe to hai a tribute d to the 


moral and judicial integrity of his character :: 4/19 
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| Bwiſt of diſpatch, and-eafy"of aecels?7 .. 

= ik "Mr. ume is pleaſed'to inform u, 5 2 
Shufbury was reckoned a deiſt ?- although i. iocontrovertible 
evidence remains, thät this "nobleman was a firm believer” 
Chriſtianity according to the moſt rational ſyſtem of Proteſtatit. 
in ery memorable debate 

in the Houſe of Lords on the Non | 'Bill (i675), is 
readineſs to ſacrifice: bis life; And upon this "occaſion Ling 


| Charles, who'was himſelf, according to his frequent praftice, ' 


preſent in the Houſe, declared that Shafteſbury knew 


Ra ak hag net oy Fam 


It would extend this digreſſibe differtation too far, to trace” 
the miſrepreſemations of Mr. Hume relative to the conduct of 
Lord Shaſteſbury ſubſequent to his reſignation of office; and 
public junction with the Oppoſition, of which he was immedi- 
ately acknowledged as the head. It muſt ſuffice to ſay, - that* 
the Hiftorian exhibits a character incongruous, incredible, im- 


poſſible “ 4 character from no one vice exempt,” yet 


the object of univerſal affeQion and yeneration—not the vene- 
ration, of the. maſs of the people merch, but of the bell and , 
vilelt wen of the age and country in which he lived- at 52 

an Holles, a Ruſſel. and a, Sydney. And to the in injurious 

proaches of Mr. Hume may Linh infinitely preponderating wt 
vantage be oppoſed the diſcriminating applauſe of the celebrated 
Loos, founded on long and intimate knowledgez, "bg yd e 
this nobleman, © that in all the variety of changes of the laſt age” 
he was never known to be either bought or frighted dat uf his | 
H 


Wil prifeſiuic of aper, none of his decrees in Chancery wwe 
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pelt privetplel. Ae Mii ie Oben Ui des W bd) to ths? 
_ end of his life} Mr. Locke recollected with the greateſt-pteaſore » | 
te delight which: he had found in thei converſation of Lord 
Shiftelbury; and when he ſpoke of C 
| | only with eſteem, but with admiration *. Rl OT RE Bl 
40 When at length reduced to the neceſſity of * refuge in 
Holland, be was received by the Republic, which according to 
5 his enemies he had labored to ſubvert, with the bigheſt honors. 
11 On his arrival at Amiterdam, he was viſited by ſeveral of the 
11 | States and, perſons gf diſtinction, one of whom ſmiling remark- 
©" ed, My Lord, nondum,;eft. deleta Carthago. They told him 
* they. were ſenſible his ſufferings were for. the Proteſtant cauſe, == 
chaz ke hf been, their, Nl friend, angeht be had. no ene - 
mies but ho were theirs, likewiſe. . They aſſured him of theix, 
=: conſtant. protection, and. o ordered | his portrait t to. be bung up in 
mtmeir public room. , On, his death, which, happened ſhortly Alter, 
2 they put. themſelves, into mourning, Even the ſhip which eon- 
= veyed, his. hody to f Dr and 
|  ſeutcheons, and. the whole apparatus was, by. an expreſs dec F 5 
5 of, the States, exempted from. payment of tolls, fees 
cuſtams:þ+-» On the-dubſequent landing at Poole in Ng = 
it mag met by a cavalcade of the. principal geatlemen, of the 
county, who attended the proceſſion, to his antient ſeat of Wia 
. 2 e all * — he repoſed from, 
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| ral not yet, made public, but which vill” ptobably appear at by 
EE no very diſtant interval. , Then remaining information, and much 
to the fame effect, was "witlhf the reach of every writer | 
ele of competent WR and not Giſdaining the dul k- 
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Dublin. Battle of Bantty Bay. Pretended Par- 
" Lament of Ireland comoened by K.-James. AA 
ef Settlement repealed... Memorable Roß lance of = 
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|. Conflict of Parties: Aa of Grace. Tri 


0 by F the Tunes. Ning embarks Jer Ireland. 
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© ws James. abandons Ire- 
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© of Lens XIV, to whoſe vaſt and ubprin- 
_ ciplet projects" of umhitzen he Oßpoſed, 
Fand alager of vieh hs was'the former and tho 
head, an infurmountable barrier. niſi 


Though the two great political faQtions bad 


united in their oppoſition to the late King James; 


eg the Tories, /alarnied at the magnitude 
| eminence of tbe danger, ſeemed: for a time 


fo hay abenloned their fivgrits! dodirines of paſ+ 
> five abedie nge nd. nen- reſiſtance in the ſpecu- 

dite Abet which bed at-the tnetibg 
. of the Convention, they evidently ſhewed a ſtrong 


 tendenoy! to revert to their original principles; or 


= 


_ atleaſt a ſtrang reluctance to depart from them 


- 


farther than the nereſſity of the cafe abſolutely 


capacity arifing from nonage or mental tal imbecility, zility. 
they propoſed the appointment of 2 Regent veſted 
| with kingly power. Jo this plan the Whigs, who 
conftitated:a' great majority; of the Lower: Houſe 


of Oonvention, were determined, iat Pbuious and 


N  inportant reaſons, not ta accede;v; But wiſely 
_ epdeatbring:to/dccomimnadate thewmiord)dignitied 
; and / rational idens in a curtain degree tu ho pre- 
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d, id that 


8 nimous 


* deavored to ſubvert the Conftitution-of the Kings 
dom by breaking the original compact between 
King and People, and having; by the advice ee 
foits' and other wicked perſotis, violated the fun? 
damental laws and withdrawn” himſelf out of the + 
| kingdom, has abdicumũ the government, and that 
the throne is thereby vacant.” The Tories, bow. 
ever; whoſe influence predominated inthe Houſe 
of Lords, rejected the concluding” clauſe,” and 
changed the term abdicutei for Kferted, a word 


un rens 105 
b King Janes II. havingen. 


: 
D 
- 


of very different import, as it ſcethed to imply what 


the right of reſumption ſtill exiſted. Not clearly : 


comprehending that emergencies may ariſe of a tia 


ture ſo trunſcendent as to ſuperſede all legal forms 
and poſitive inſtitutions, and 'thit the effene of 
the Conſtitution is not to be ſacrificed to! its Elter 
nal ſanctions, they argued, that, however” great 
might be the miſtonduct of the Government, fle . 
law ptondünbed the King to be in bis own perſon. 
_ exempt from all reſponſibility. . "The authors and 
_ adviſers of the illegal meaſures purſued were indeed 
; deſerving of condign puniſhment ; ; butt to the King 


kimſelf could be impüted not criminality But in⸗ 


_ capacity merely ; and for this incapat ity's Re 

| gency v was the only ptbper and conſtitutſonal 8 
medy. If however the temporary defertion 01 

_” government" on the part of tus Kiüg | thould, 


ented Mblence of eotiftrudtion, "be 


by 
F?r th, © © n_—_— 


I 
X 


3 
A 
* j 


de H1s7oRY of 


| Interpreted 1 an actual Wm «, PR regal Vis 
office, ſtill the right of ſucceſſion devolyed bylaw —_ 
upon the infant. Prince of Wales, of the legitimacey 
aof whoſe. birth, notwithſtanding the rumors o- 
 "pagated: for Malicious and. factious purpoſes, o ; 
4 _ Ind the ſlighteſt doubt 
Theſe reaſonings muſt have appeared not only 7 
vlaufible, but unqueſtionab] y.juſt and equitable, 
to able perſons, at a period when 
the te theory of government had been eompara- 
tively little ſtudied, and its general principles, not 
as.yet perfectly underſtood. or very generally dit. 
- fuſed. It is a fact which needs. neither diſguiſe | 
nor palliation, a that the Revolution, abſtractedly 
conſidered, was an, unqueſtionable. though. an Ws: 
luſtrious violation of. the law. And the eſtabliſn- 
ed_maxims which for the purpoſe of ſecuring the 
| juſt and genuine ends of government, it was then 
thought neceſſary to ſuperſede,. are ſince that ra 
as ſacred and inviolable as Hefore. It is fill a prin- 
ciple of the Engliſh Conſtitution, that the King 6 ; 
an do Bo wrong i. e. to him no criwinality can . 
be imputed ;, that the Legiſlative Aſſemblies can. .. 
exerciſe no juriſdiction oyer the. Monarch; and 
that the crown of England 1 is ' held by heredit ry 
right. . But, if former times ſhould roll round 
again, 2nd any. future Kipg 'of England ſhou d 
dare to confpirg againſt the civil and religious 
Lberties of. bis ſal £8 ; ; 
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tempt the fubverfion-of dens HOY 
te ſpirit of liberty were totally extinguiſhed in 
he land, theſe feeble barriers,” calculated merely 
to protect the Bxecutive Power in the juſt and 
vould be inſtantiy burſt aſunder. And if the 
ſafety of the Nation demanded. that the trophies - 
of public jufſtice-ſhould be. raiſed (to borrow-the | 
language of Mir rox) on the neck of \ crowned” 
Fortune proud; no true patriot would befitate to 
applaud the ſacrifice : nor would it be any im- 7 
peachment of conſiſtency to demand, at the ſame 1 
moment, the re- eſtabliſhment of thoſe wiſe, and 
ſalutary and conſtitutional maxims, from-which te = 
a Saas . Ch 1 uy A — 
— he a & law, as 8 Wine . . 1 
eee, that neither the King, nor either Houſe of W 
Parliament colleftively taken, is capable of doing any; wrong; _ | 
fince in ſuch caſes the law feels itſelf incapable of furniſhing aux 9 
adequate remedy ; for which reaſon, all opprefſions which mx Þ 
© happen to ſpring from any branch of the Sovereign Power mult... | ; 
neceſſarily be out of the reach of any flated rule or expreſs legt! 
proviſion: but if ever they; unfortunately happen, at lc . | -- 
of the times muſt provide new, remedies upon new e 1 
Indeed it is found by experience, that whenever the unconſt- 
tutional oppreſſions even of the Sovereign Power adrance with 
gigantic ſtrides, and threaten deſolation to a State, e 
will not be reaſoned” ont of che Feelings of humanity, nor 
ſacriſice their liberty by a ſcrupulous adherenceto thoſe pc 
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be thought proper; after obſ@vitg a long and pro- 
found filerice, to informifome of the leading mem- 


is 1 - — 


. HISTORY ant SAT ERA. 


be prudence” and moderation; and even the 
5 imity of the Prince of Orange during the 


| debates'of the Convention are zuſtly and generally 


applauded. Peroeiving the Houſe af Peers diſ. 
poled to favor the eſtabliſnment of a Regeney, 


bers of that aſſembly, «that, though he acknow- 


ledged their undoubted right to adopt that ſorm 


of government which to them appeared moſt eli- 
gible, he was determined, if a Regency were ap- 


* Pointed, not to take upon him the 'office of Regent 
Ethat, if they choſe to ſettle the Crown upon the 
Princess of Orange, he claimed no right of ob- 


Jjectiog to it, but he would never act a ſubordi- 


nate part in the adminiſtration of the Government. 


In either of theſe, gaſes, therefore, he would re- 
turn to Holland, ſatisfied with the glory he had 
daequired by the ſervice he had been ſo happy as to 
render them. —This judicious and well-timed de- 


Theron put 7 ſudden termination to the debate; 


ang the. twq Houſes of Convention came to a final 


reſolntion Feb. 13 1689, to offer the Crown, in 
te name of all the People of England, to the 
Prince and Princeſs 'of "Orange as joint fovereigns', 
Dies at the fame time the ſole adminiſtration of 
Goyernment in the, hands of the Prince. This 
offer, which vas ab leg agreeable to the Princeſs, 
Who OO difelaimed"every” idea of an in- 
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. n LEN dan iu ben e 
tbe Prince, was accepted without heſitation'; and 
_ their Highneſſes were browned King and Queer 
ol Eagland by the dame of WiLLiaand MARY, | 
April ibe 17h Tb 99uyh oobigt bo? 
T' be firſt public act of the new reign was d proz 
_ elaniation confirming-all Proteltants im the offices 
| huld oy hem? on dhe, Aft of December 1688. K 
neu Privy Count was in a few days after 60. | 
minated, ee 'of Whigs. The grand 
dimeult) reſted in the appointment of a tlew Mü. 
viftry; in the formation of which it would Babe 
been highly! impdlitic entirely to Hive" ecfüded 
the Tories, who had taken's very sctite and zeal- 
bus port in the late Net wlutzen. Tbe Jede ahi 
moſity ſubfiſting between the tuch State fiQions 
began immediately to re- appear; ufd it was with. 
little fatisfuction to either that tie King at lat 
made his final arrangement. The Earl ot f Danby, | 
a zealous| Tory arid FbghtChurchmdhi, who boaſts 
el the ſplendid merit of deviſitig and effecting the — 
marriage of the Prince and Princkſt of Orange, 3 
and he was one of the ſeven patribts who kid jor — 
their lives and fortunes by ſigning the original in- = 
vitation to the Frinoe , tranſmitted to him through 5 
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4 The others wert Shireveſbuly; Devon) Lunch wee 
mop bt London, Adinirat Rufa, and Hf. Sydney; The Earl of 
Nottingham had been 8 to, and had once alſented to the 
5 W 
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the bands of M. Fam to. the office © 
el Lord High Treaſyrer;;which be bad bad au- 


ined to put the Treaſury 1 e and 
Mordaunt, created Earl of Monmouth, was 
E ** Firſt Commiſſioner. This nobleman, yet 
"7 early life, poſſeſſed a moſt extraordinary: -force 
verſatility of talents ; and bis genius in the 
ſequel taking a military direction, be attained, to 
the higheſt degree of celebrity. under his _ 
_ quent title by deſcent of Earl of Peterborc 
"Danby, thus excluded from the.Treaſy ury, — 4 
oblized to content himſelf with the poſt of Pred. 


dient of the Council and the title of Marquis of 
"Carmarthen... The Earl af Shrewſhury, a man of 


capacity, of moderation, and of probity, whoſe 


© ebarater ſtood high with both parties, was ap- 


inted Secretary of, State, i in conjunction with the 
rl of Nati ngham a determined Tory, immove- 


5 able in his prejudices, grave in his _deportment, 
euſtere in his morals, artful, able and ambitious. | 


This. nobleman had;refuſed to ſign the invitatior 
to the Prince, but declared himſelf willing to ſhare 


7 2. 


deten; but his ee error as 


the Prince, June 30, ] © he retracted, under pretence of ſcruples 


of conſcience—though they all concluded i it to be anpther paſ- 
£4 fon. He nevertheleſs kept the ſecret inviolate. The Prince of - 
7 Onasge, knowing the ſelfiſh; and unprincipled verſatility of Ha- 


forbade any n or e en of Ws * 
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2 — the-Vote — 1 
amen e eee 17 

upon his priveples be could eber im bene than 
thoſe who did. The Marquis of Halifax 4, 
„of wit, genius ant eloquence; had 'conduQted inn 


ee e eee eee, 
F with eb flagrant in ned . 


added wih e gave SD 
offence by the decided part which: he ton an 9 
poſitiom to the Exoluſion Bill. and hy ſu ; 
the flagitious meaſures of tho laſt years of Charles 
II. and the firſt of his ſuccefibr, under whom he 
held the office of Preſident of the Council. „n 
dbtder to recover his credit with the Whigs, who 
were now likely to attsin a permanent aſcendeney;/ 
\ he oppoſed with all the! forge: of bis oratory. in 
ide Conveßtion the pied of a Regency, n 
| even went ſo far as to move that the Prince ſhould. e 
| dE Pg Rugs | next in ſuccel+ p a 1 
dtved, eenſüved bis 1 
8 high in the King's favor; but it made him odious 
* R — HE 


i inceſſe 
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e een dee phacetl af ibe hend ofthe 
Q Admiral ee en ee heflwed on 


8 onppointed Fjord See sd And the latter 

_ ben eee native of 
eig wis bid long enjoyed the King's eonfi- | 
dees was atanced to ar: honbrable Ration in 
the King's bouſthold, and ſoon aftcrwards oreated 
EFat'ofPorikintis Mr! Sydney; brother to the fa- 
es Algernon. Sydney, @ man of engaging man- 
Nr en adfrefsy was diſtinguiſhed in the 
Ab Fromotions} and im he ſsqueb i advantet to 
very high offices im the ſtate, anch created Earl of 
Nebey, Te dloreiofi Salifbury: being at this 
tame vent by the dati of the learned Dr. Seth 


his ſboeHHH Dr: Burnet, Who had embarked on 
board e Dutolr fleet or! the latd expedition to 
- Pogtayd; and been an active and acalous inſtru- 
ment in accompliſhing the Nevolution. This pre- 
eats, has. been deſcribtd/ not abgabe e «a 

_ eee ee in 
his 


1 


Ward; the King of bis-own motion nominated as | . 


_ thi6ne, »recommended to both Houſes to-* confi- 
"_ the eee eee ey +1 | 


| 


| 2th 114K. 7 1 
his notidus. af Chuck diſbipline, inquißtiven mod, 


ding, vai and eredulans but, ag it onght .o 

be added, beneſtj diſintexeſed, and fingere, AR il 
unexpected difficult) oαurred in the politive, ne- 

ſuſal of the Primate Saneroft lo nate the now. = 
Biſhop : hut, eee eee 2m 
penalties of a Prempnire, he granted a commiſian. 
to the Biſhop of Londem and threę dthet- fas. 
gans to exerciſe -hismettopaliticaliantborityz: thugs. 
as Biſhop Burnet with Tiane degree of ſpleen g.. 


marks, * meanly epowering others to.do-what ba, 


ny to want a legab fanction; nt having heen cn. 
voked by the. royab writ. of ſuinmous . On pr 


| poſing the queſtivivieCountily uhether/ x cus H 
cCeſſary to diſſalve the Gm 
new Parliament, the voir os were divided . but the 


entior and tog al 3; 


Whigs, knowing the inconveniences which-would, 


| ariſe from a diſſolution, an well ſatisfied with the: 
apparent diſpoſition · and complexion. of the Comꝰ 

mons, were unanimous in their opinions againſt it. 
The King, in Conſecquence, went in ſtate to the, = 


Houſe of Lords, and, in a ſolemn ſpeeeb ſtom / the 


n 21208 Sache DOB: Weg rt 
wn 6 | conve- 


ano ran . 


himſelf deemed un unlawſul act? hq 
The firſt reſolution. adopted by/the ne＋-. 'õ | 
verument was to don, he Convention into a 
ment, that alſemdiy being ſuppoſei i mw; 
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in Contemplation for the good of the Nation A 
FE in and carried ra- 
Houſe of Lords, to remove and 
838 and: diſputes concerning the 
eng and fitting of this preſent Parliament. 
But in the Honſe of Commons it excited a warm 
| art intereſting debate, The Tories maintained, 


 Paljament=that' the King's writ was as neceflary 
4 His preſenee to conſtitute a legal Parliament 
tht We Convention of 1660 was called by the 
conſentg if ddt by the authority, of the ee 
ug, and when there was no great ſeal in be- 


Juz m0 affx to the writs; notwithſtanding which 


* Hoch never been conſidered as a legal Parliament, 
i&' acts were ratified in a ſubſequent Parliament, 
ind thete they derived their validity. No con- 
ame 1 therefore, nen the 


and a new Parliament f 
ſobing the Whigs replied with firmneſs and ſpirit, 
— H ra 5 relative to the 

accompliſhed were in a legal 
"as gin and s to the eſtabliſhed 


eh dime degree of plauſibility, that “ if the Con- 
Wiel was in itſelf an illegal aſſembly, its acts 
could not be legalized by giving it the name of a 
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ptinciples of the C ; ſtitutic „ but that Ts atials 
muſt not be [ſacrificed to forms. A King had 
been dethroned, and another ELECTED; and un- 
- Iverſally acknowledged: as a King de fatto at leaſt, 
if not de jure Was it then more difficult, or leſs 
conſtitutional, to acknowledge a Parliament de 
facto than a King de facto 'The eſſence of a Par- 
liament oonſiſted in the meeting and co-operation 
of the King, Forde, and Commons, whether con- 
voked by h letter? The Prince of 
Oraoge's not heim King-at-the timesof his afliu- 
ing the letters, was an irrelevant; obectiom x nee 
he was then the adminiftrator of the Executive 
Government. From a retroſpective” view of · Eng- 


Queen and Prince of Wales; which, being! met, 


ass remaining in force without any ſubſequent, 
= confirmation. In like manner the Parliament 


by the Duke of Lancaſter, afterwards King Hen- 


|} Ani 5 8 * 


| | bo. - 


liſh hiſtory it was ſufficiently apparent, that it was 
never conſidered by our anceſtors as ſo material 
bo the King, Lords and Commons came toge- 
priſonment of Edward II. writs. were iſſued ſor a 
Parliament in the name of the monarch by the 


|. depoſed the King, and paſſed a great variety of 


which depoſed King Richard II. was ſumtnoned 


„ 


ry IV. 3 which Parliament, fo irregularly condened, 
paſſed divers acts, the legality of which was never 
queſtioned. As to the tags | 
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uin HISTORY OF [GREAT BRITAIN. 
the Convention Parliament of 1660 by the ſubſe» 
quent Parliament of 1661 convoked by the King's 


por though perhaps politically expedient i in or- 
der to _ the e wal _ W 


nor Wepa moſt of the 20 paſſed in the Gaia 
vention Parliament having produced their full 


effect before the ſubſequent Parliament began. 
Where then was the political prudence or ad- 
vantage of throwing the kingdom into confuſion 
by a new election at ſo critical a juncture, to the 
great delay and hindrance of public bufineſs? And 
after all, at their next meeting, as to all the eſſen- 
tials which conſtitute a true and lawful Parlia- 
ment, they would gain nothing but what they al- 


ready poſſeſſed. Theſe arguments happily pre- 


vailed ; and the Commons agreeing to the Bill, the 
Convention was from that time called the Parlia- 
ment: the Act commencing from the day on which 
the Crown was accepted by the King and Queen. 


The tſt of March being appointed for taking 


the Oatbs of Allegiance and Supremacy, divers of 
the diflatisfied members, chiefly of the Upper 
"Houſe, retired on different pretences into the 
country. Being at length ſummoned to give their 
attendance, "the Earls of Clarendon, Litchfield, 
Exeter, with a few other Temporal Lords, con- 
tinued contumacious; and no leſs than eight of 
the Biſhops, including the Primate Sancroſt, a 
8007 g [ | | man, 
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man of unblemiſhed morals; of great learning ad 
integrity, and of much paſſive fortitude—but in 
his public. capacity weak, wavering, and puſillani- 
mous. Though he had joined with the other 
Peers | ti Privy Counſellors. i in inviting the Prince 
of Orange to take the adminiſtration of the Go- 
vernment upon him, he refuſed to pay his compli« 
ments of congratulation at St. James 's on his ſub - 
ſequent arrival. When the Convention met, he 
came not to take his place among them=-reſoly= 
ing to act neither for nor againſt the intereſts of 
King James: and though he himſelf refuſed the 
oaths, he cautiouſly avoided taking any ſteps, by 
acting or ſpeaking, to deter others from ſueh 
compliance. The example of the Biſhops was 
followed by many individuals amongſt the inferior 
clergy, , who were in, conſequence - deprived of 
their, benefices ; though by far the greater num- 
ber ſubmitted to the oaths, enjoined, but with ſuch 
limitations and mental reſeryations as redounded | 
very little to the honor of their integrity. The 
recuſant Prelates - were at firſt ſuſpended from 
their Over ations; and it was not till after 
* The n Fm wete + > lt of i g 
Turner, of Ely; Lake, of Chicheſter ;| Ten, of Bath and 
Wells; White, of Peterborough z. Lloyd, of Norwich; Tho- 
mas, of Worceſter,z and Frampton, of Glouceſter... The fis 


fir of f tele inp of the number of ihe ſore eee 
1121 a Is ; the 
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dif interval of more than a year the vucaut Sees 
were red with ppg more liberal: 'pridiptes'; 


Ain a very vigh Gager for Hhddend6ti, 
Wiſdom, candor and'probity. The deprived" Arch- 
biſhop Sancroft*retited to a ſmall paternal eſtate 
in Norfolk, vulttvating, as we-are told, bis garden 
with bis own hands, and enjoying in peace and 


privacy we ſplendid" ſacrifices he had made at the 


flitine of rectitude and conſcience. 


The faction of the bers and hike 


4 had taken the 'oaths' to the Government, were 
quickly diſcovered by intercepted letters to be en- 


Arran, Sir Robert Hamilton and others were com- 
mitted to the Tower, and a bill paſſed both Houſes 
fülpencing the Habeas Corpus Act — for the firſt 
time ſince that famous law, the bulwark of the 
Englim Conſtitution and of the perſonal liberty 
of Enplifhmen, was enacted. A ſpirit of mutiny 


alfo at this period broke out in the army; and 
the Royal Scotch regiment of horſe and that or 


* -- 2agiteg having declared for King James, 


. en ion f; Gs 


dd Tbwer by Mug lane eee 


chiiGn ef Tadalgener; thus a ſecond time, and within a very 


- ffibrt interval, Häcrifeing, though in an ai en l 
. Ne their tereſt to nn, and integrity. 
| Und . 


N 


gaged in ſecret practices againſt it. The Earl of 


n their march from South e to Scot- | 


ow & yoo of |] ” LH oa FAYE WP . : 
K. WILLIAM I. any 


land: but were purſued by General —— 
compelled. to ſurrender at diſeretion. Phis inci- 
dent gave riſe to a bill, now become annual, for 


puniſhing mutiny and deſertion, ſorming in its 
preſent ſtate a complete military code, under the 
ſanction of which the weren 8 
of Britain is diſeiplined and governed. 
The revenue of the Crown ſettled n 
late King James ſor liſe, was declared by the Houſe 
of Commons to be expired, in contemptuons dif. 
regard of the allegations of the eourtiers, who 
pretended that the revenue had devolved to the 
preſent King with the crown, as, during the life 
of King James at leaſt, inſeparably annexed to ib. 
By a very juſt and wiſe regulation, they eſtabliſhed 
a diſtinction between the ordinary and extraortli- 
nary expenditure of the Nation; ſetiling by a pro- 
viſional act the ſom of 60, ooo l. upon the Crown, 
to defray the neceſſary demands of the Civil Go- 
vernment, under the appellation of the Civil Liſt; 
and leaving all the remaining ſupplies to be voted | 
upon eſtimate, and appropriated to ſpecific ſer- 
vices, fiated by. Miniſters, and approved by the 
Parliament. This was a political novelty, . 
which the King was not perſectly pleafed; Par 
ticularly as the Civil Lift itſelf was granted, by s 
caution perhaps too ſerupulous, ſor 10 hort a term 
2 one year only: and the bold and innovating 
"ou of the Whigs excited in this aud other 
e, 13 inſtances | 


* 


—— 
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inſtances ſome degree of umbrage, not to ay 


- reſentment, in the breaſt of the King®. 105 
With a view to extend his popularity, the Mo- 
march ſignified, in a meſſage to the Commons, 
his readineſs to acquieſce in any regulations they 
ſhould thin 


per to adopt for the ſuppreſſion 
of 2 which he underſtood to be a 
grievous impoſition on the ſabje&; and this tax 


Was in the ſequel aboliſhed, in order to erect a 


laſting monument of his Majeſty's goodneſs,” to 
uſe the words of the Act, © in every dwelling-houſe 
of the kingdom.“ But the proſpect of this mon- 
ment, according to the obſervation of the celebrated 


Commentator of the Laws of England, was ex- 


tremely darkened by the ſubſtitution, in a few years 


afterwards; of an heavy duty on windows, as an 
equivalent to that on hearths; and which is per- 
haps little leſs odious or vexatious. In conſequence 
alſo of the King's recommendation, the Houſe of 

Commons voted the than of ene. wa a com- 


* The King e « that without a ſettled revenue a 
King was but a pageant ;” and upon another occaſion he ſaid ta 
Biſhop Burnet, '* that he underſtood the good of a Common- 
wealth as well as of a Kingly Government, and 1 was nor 
EASY To DETERMINE, WHICH WAS BEer; but he was ſure the 
worſt of all governments, was that of a King without treaſure 
and without power.” The late King of Pruſſia was more 
deeply tainted with this polltical hereſy than King William 1] 
| for he declared himſelf to Dr. Zimmetmann Wawa pare | 
"yu F 
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and Courts of the like nature, are illegal and 


e 


penſation to the States General ſor 3 
incurred by them in fitting out the fleet which 
waſted the Prince of Orange to! the-Britiſh:ſhore! 


Another very important meaſure brought ſorward 


in the courſe of the preſent ſeſſion, though not 
earried into full effect till the ſucceeding one, was 
the converſion of the Deularation of Rights pres 
ſented to the King by the two Houſes of Con- 
vention, immediately previous to the offer of the 


Crown, into that memorable law ſo frequently re- . 


ferred to, and ſo juſtly, celebrated, under the a ap- 
Fab. wel the . Manet _— 


x4 0 35 k | is as * 10 420 245 zd LOf 


* The e clauſes of this famous Bill are as BL 
| low: —* The Lords! Spiritual and Tewporal, and Commons, Ke, 
G 
2s their anceſtors in like caſes have uſually Jone, for "the vindi- 
cating their antient rights and privileges, « declare K 
That the pretended power of ſuſpending laws or the exetuti ion 
of laws by regal authority wittiout leer of Some by 
_ 6 B n D7 54 
That the pretended bi altpenlag un ut or the Exe. 
cution of laws by regal authority, as it hath been affiiined And 
exerciſed of late, i is Megal. . 888 
That the Cominiſſion for erecting che late Court's Com- 
miffioners for Eecleſtaſtical Cauſes, 'and all other pmey 
* 16 ** 
That the levying money to or for the uſe of the Ciba 
by pretence” of Prerogative, without grant of Parliament, for 
longer time or in any Sr n than the Tr whe hal 
be granted; is ille Rt BI Tf 
That it is the =: of the ao to e peta King 3/and 
we Es, * for ſuch petitioning are 8 * 
l 14 . 
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of a meds import was inſerted in this 

bill, difabling Papiſts from the ſuceeffion to the 
Crown-=to which the Lords added, or ſuch''as 
amn ind ing nem 


in this caſt from their allegiance. 


The King was extremely bendbin bee 
that an A& nne Ins 
Sf 4: 2th 1 Gut. d. 38 


| A dds wing anfl. keeping a > x oe ih 
kingdom in. time of peace, che by qonfeng 06 Fs iamen 


nſt law. 
os 4. the fubjects, being SSt may have arms for thei 
. thel ecnditio; a63'ns WMibwoll bylaw: SY 
* the. elefion of Members of Parliament ought to be 


The =; the — 2 8 7 or ap ty and * in 
Parliament ought not to be impesched or queſtioned 3 in any 
court or place ont of Parliament. 

That exceſſive bail ought. not whe nb "oor exalie 
fines impoſed, nor cruel and unuſual puniſhments inflicted, 
| That Jurors ought to be duly impannelled and returned, * 
Jurors » which paſo upon: men in trials for ugh en opght to 
be freeholders. 

l and bath of par 
ticular perſons before oonviction are illegal and void- | 

And that for, redreſs of all grievances, and for the N 
ing, trengthening and preſerving of the unn. n 
ought to be held frequentiy. 18 3 Me 

And they do CLAIM, DEMAND and INSIST vogn all and _ 
gular 4 the- premiſes, as their undoubted rights and privileges; 

and that no declarations, judgments, doings, or proceedings to 

the. prejudice of the People in any of the ſaid Sip n 

ee nern couſ, 


A. 


* 


VAT K. WILLIAM HII. rar 


ſhould paſs without delay. ' Jeffries; the infimous = 
Jeffries, was now under eloſe confinement in the 
© Tower; and Wright, who hat filled the high 
2 Chief Juſtice of Eugland, with divem 
e late Judges and other State delinquerns, 
were priſoners in "Newgate + and from ern 

— publie juſtice might be made. 

But good policy evidently required, that eme 
of the multitude who had rendered theniſeives 
more or leſs eulpable by engaging in the esecu- 
tion of the illegal meaſures of the late reign ſhould 
be ſet at reſt and conciliated by the lenity and mo- 


deration” of the preſent Government.” This m 


Whigs, much more in the ſpirit of faction than 
of patriotiſm, reſiſted, from a defire to keep their 
adverſaries. ſtill. — the laſh, and to eſtabliſh 
moro firmly their own aſeendency. This ungene- 
rous conduct was openly eountenanced and en- 
couraged' by the. Earl of Monmouth, now at the 
head of the. Treaſi ury, and Delamere, aſterwa rc Is | 
Earl of Warrington, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to the great diſguſt of the King; into whoſe 
mind the Earl of Nottingham was aſſiduouſſy in- 
ſtilling jealouſies and ſuſpicions of the whole Whig 
party, whom be. repreſented as in their hearts re- 
publicans and levellers, entertaining deep and dan- 
gerous deſigns tending to the ſubverſion of kingly 
government. - "Under the ſpecious pretext of the 

e of making the proper exceptions, + and of 0 


cp 


© appearance. of a bill of. puniſhment than of par- 
' beads! of | exception, including a vaſt number of 
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eouragement which a general indemnity 
| would afford to the partiſans of the late King, the 


hill was loſt for the preſent ſeſſion, Modelled as 


it wa by the Whigs, it bore indeed more the 


don: ſor it compriſed no leſs than twelve general 


individuals. Amongſt; thoſe: ſpecified, by name 
were the Chief Juſtices. Herbert and Wright, the 


13 SOT: e * . Biſhops of 


Dis. t}- N titan ent Durham, 


After che - Rerolition; the: Earl or Sanderland, knowing 


how obnoxious he had made himſelf by his public conduct, 


an. not daring to truſt to bis ſecret ſeryices, had thought it 


expedient to take refuge i in Holland. And from Amſterdam 


he wrote a letter to King William, dated March 9th (1689), 


in which he ſays, If I had not followed the advice of my 
friends rather than my own ſenſe, I ſhould nat have been out 


al Eagland at this time: for I. I had ſerved the public 


ſo importautly i in contributing what in me lay towards the ad- 
vancing of your glorious undertaking, that the haying been 
In an odious Miniſtry ought not to have obliged me to be ab- 


ſent. But nothing makes me repine ſo much at it as that-T' 
. could not give my vote for placing your Majeſty on the throne.” 


And in a ſubſequent letter, March 11th, this nobleman ſays, 


| SA... However unfortunate my preſent circumſtances are, I have 
cis to ſupport me, that my thoughts as well as actions have 


been, are, and I dare ſay ever will be, what they ought to be 
to your Majeſty.— Long before your glorious undertaking, I 


cannot but hope you remember how devoted I was to your 
ſervice.“ The diſſimulation af Sunderland, upon which he 


values himſelf thus highly, was ſo profound as completely to 


; . on the ſagacity of M. Barillon, who on the 5th January 


1688 


Darkam, Cheſter, ae. 101d Wartiogton hier 
informs us, © that the party moſt affected by the 


bill retarded their proceedings by throwing ſtum- 
bling-blocks from time to time in their way 
thinking, no doubt, that their peril would be in 
no wiſe. diminiſhed, but on the contrary greatly 
increaſed, by ſuch an act of grace and favor as 
this. Such was the terrific latitude of the bill, 
that it was compared to ſailing in an illimitable 
ocean without a compaſe- to wanderiug in an 
n foreſt, =O no Galea nanny 
to org ant bla ot -Of 
1688 8 tothe King of n ec that he Anvil 
nothing which can make the ſuſpicion of a ſeeret connection 
between that nobleman and the Prince of Orange to be be- 
lieved.” And a large pecuniary gratification, exclufive of his 
penſion, was at this time granted to Sunderland by the Court of 
Verſailles: in reward of his good | ſervices. , 80 late as the 
month of September 1688, Barillon writes of Sunderland, Ce 
miniftre paroit perſuade que le, Prince d'Orange n'oſera ente 
prendre une deſeente. On the 6th of November Barillon, on 
the repeated applications of Sunderland, who told him he ſhould 
be ruined if the Prince of Orange ſucceeded, promiſed to this 
_ traitor-friend a ſafe retreat in France. How far Sunderland at 
ay period entered with ſeriouſneſs and ſincerity. into the wild 
and extravagant projects of the Court, it is difficult to aſcertain. | 
The Earl of Dartmouth-relates, in his Notes on hop Bur- 
net's Hiſtory,. that Lord Suoderland declared publicly at his 
own table, that they were now, i.e, after the violences praftiſed . 
upon the corporate boroughs, ſure of their game ; far it would 
be an eaſy matter to have an Houſe of Commons to their 
minds; and there was nothing elſe to reſiſt them. Lord Brad- 
5 they were as ſure of the Houſe of Lords; for 


| he 
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Ot all che tranſactions of the preſent memorable 
ſeſſion of Parliament, next to the Bill of Rights, 
the meaſure moſt [intereſting to poſterity, and the 8 
effects of which have been moſt viſible and perma- 
nent, was the famous Act of Toleration; an Act 


perſectly conſonant to the views, and which may 


' indeed be ſaid to have originated in the liberal, 


Church and the more reſpectable part of the Diſ- 
ſenters having united in their oppoſition to the deſ- 


potic proceedings of the late reign, notwithſtand- 


ing the inſidious means uſed to conciliate the Non- 


conformiſts, and to make them inſtrumental to the 
: defigns of the Court; they were flattered by the 


Heads of the Church with the hope not merely of 
2 general toleration whenever a fayorable. period 


ſuould arrive, but of a liberal comprehenſion by 
rendering the terms of conformity Teſs rigorous. 
The King had given a ſtriking proof of his own 
freedom. ſrom religious bigotry, when, in his ſpeech 
to the two Houſes on paſting the Habeas Corpus 
Act, he took oecaſion to expreſs © his hope; that 


in providing againſt Papiſts they would leave room 


ſor the admiſſion of all Proteftants Who were wil- 


he believed they would meet with more oppoſition there than 
they expected. Lord Sunderland, turning to Lord Churchill, 


Who ſat next him, in a Tudicroufly contemptuous * 9 — 
ed, O Cilly} why, your cd e be * che | 


tay or a 1 


. WII EIAIf I e Bit 


| ig ind ale to lere. And be ted her n,en 


a conjunction would unite them the more firmly 
mongſt themſelves, "und 4. Kreagthen them againſt 
their common adverſaries.” Accor 


gly, when 
the bill for abrogating the old and appointing the | 


new oaths was' brought forward, a clauſe was in- 


ſerted to remove the neceſſity, as to Proteſtants, 


of taking the ſacramental teſt as a qualification for 
office ; which, though ſtrongly ſupported by the 
leaders of the Whigs, particularly by the Marquis 


of Halifax, who now aſpired to the diſtinction of 


head of the Whig party, was ultimately negatived. 
A proteſt framed in terms remarkably ſpirited was 


ſigned by the Lords Delamere, Wharton, "More 


dautit, &c. againſt the rejection of this clauſe, 
in which they declare that a hearty union 


amongſt Proteſtants was a greater ſecurity to 
Church and State than any teſt that could be in- 


vented; and that a greater caution ought not to 


be required from ſuch as were admitted into of- 
fices, than from the members of the two Houſes of 
Parliament, who are not obliged to receive the ſu- 
erament to enable them to fit in either Houſe.“ 

And in a ſecond proteſt it is affirmed to be * hard 
uſage to exclude from public employments men 
fit and capable to ſerve the public, for a mere ſeru- 
ple of conſcience, which could by no means ren- 


der them füfpected, and much leſs difaffected to 
the proſent Government ; that to ſet marks of dif- 
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indeed be ſaid to have originated in the liberal, 
Juſt, and generous: diſpoſition, of the King. The 


Wo 


ſenters having united in their oppoſition to the deſ- 
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Ol ell che tranſactions of the preſent memorable 
leſion of Parliament, next to the Bill of Rights, 


the meaſure moſt [intereſting to poſterity, and the 
effects of which have been moſt viſible and perma- 
nent, was the famous Act of Toleration; ar Act 


perfectly conſonant to the views, and which may 


Church and the more reſpectable part of the Diſ- 


potic proceedings of the late reign, notwithſtand- 


55 ou the inſidious means uſed to conciliate the Non- 
 conformiſts, and to make them inſtrumental to the 


us of the Court; they were flattered by the 
heads of the Church, with the hope not merely of 
2 general toleration whenever. a ſavorable period 
ſhould arrive, but of a liberal comprehenfion by 
rendering the terms of conformity "leſs rigorous. 


The King bad given a ſtriking proof of his own 
8 freedom from religious bigotry, when, in his ſpeech 


to the two Houſes on paſſing the Habeas Corpus 


Act, he took occaſion to expreſs © his hope; that 


in providing againſt Papiſts they would leave bonn 
ſor the admiſſion of all Proteients who.were wil 


10 8 believed they would meet with more oppalition "here 


they expeRted. Lord Sunderland, turning to Lord Churchill, 


who ſat next him, in a Tudicroufly contemptuous tone — — 


£6, ce O Cilly why, bh ol kh. ledto the 
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| Ting and able to ſerve. And he affirmed that ſuch 
a conjunction would unite them the more firmly 
amongſt themſelves, and Rrengther" them ere 
their common adverſaries.” " Accordingly,” when 
the bill for abrogating the old and appointing the 
new oaths was brought forward, a clauſe was in- 
ſerted to remove the neceſſity, as to Proteſtants, 
of taking the ſacramental teſt as a qualification for 
office ; Which, though ſtrongly ſupported by the 
leaders of the Whigs, particularly by the Marquis 
of Halifax, who now afpired to the diſtinction ot 
head of the Whig party, was ultimately negatived. 

A proteſt framed in terms remarkably ſpirited was 
fſigned by the Lords Delamere, Wharton, "More 
daunt, &c. againſt the rejection of this clauſe, 
in which they declare * that a hearty union 
amongſt Proteſtants was a greater ſecurity to 
Church and State than any teſt that could! be in- 
vented; and that a greater caution ought not to 
be required from ſuch as were admitted into of- 
fices, than from the members of the two Houſes of 
Parliament, who are not obliged to receive the ſa- 
crament to enable them to fit in either Houſe.“ 
And in a ſecond proteſt it is affirmed to be * hard 
uſage to exclude from public employments men 
fit and capable to ſerve the public, for a mere ſcru- 
ple of conſcience, which could by no mehitisren- 
der them ſuſpected, and much leſs diſaffected to 


the preſent Government ; ; that to ſet marks of df. 
tinction | 
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tinQion/ and: bumiliation on any ſorts of men wha 


have not rendered themſelv es juſtly ſuſpected to 
the Government, as it is at all times to be avoid- 
ed by the making juſt and equitable laws, ſo might 
it be of ill effect to the Reformed intereſt at home 
and abroad in this preſent conjuncture, which ſtood 


nin need of the united hearts and hands of all Pro- 


teſtants.“ In order to conciliate the Tories, the 
King was willing and even deſirous to mitigate 
the ſeverity of the bill, by veſting a diſcretionary | 
power in the Crown to diſpenſe with the oaths in 
. reſpec to the Eſtabliſhed Clergy, who were for the 
moſt part notoriouſly inimical to the preſent Go- 
vernment. In vindication of which proviſion, it 
was faid,-* that in former Shavers of government 
Diſtinions\ were ee und lente 
put upon words by which they were interpreted 
ſo as to ſignify but little when a Government 
came to need ſtrength from them. The ac- 


quieſcence of the Clergy muſt be preſumed from 


the uſe of the liturgical ſorms. If that formidable 
body were reduced to the hard neceſſity of taking 
_ theſe oaths, or of reſigning their preferments, there 
was indeed little doubt of a general compliance: 
but far from producing any beneficial effect, it 
would only tend to inflame their minds and'to 
confirm their animoſity... It was alſo, remarked, 
that during Queen Elizabeth s long and glorious 


reign, 


[ 
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reign; in which ſhe bad to guard both againſt the 
W title of the Queen of Scots and the 


depoſing power of the Pope, this was the mode 


adopted; and it was ſound by experience, that to 


| leave the tendering of oaths to the Queen's diſcre- : 


tion was the moſt effectual way of preſerving the 
public ſafety and tranquillity.” As the intemperate 
zeal of the Tories had defeated the former clauſe, 
ſo the equally miſguided- violence of the Whigs 
prevented the adoption of the latter; and the 
King himſelf appeared to be almoſt the only man 
in the kingdom who had the wiſdom as e oy 
deration to approve and patronize both. : 

With a view to accompliſh the truly Chrilian 
and Catholic project of a comprehenſion, a bill 
Was introduced into the Houſe of Lords, under 
the title of a Bill for Uniting their Majeſties Pro- 
teſtant Subjects; by which many trivial points in 
diſpute between the Church and Diſſenters reſpect- 
ing the uſe of the eroſs and ſurplioe, &c; were con 
ceded to the latter, and ſome verbal alterations 
admitted in the Bock of Common Prayer. This 
giving little ſatisfaction to divers of the Lords, a 
proviſo was offered, extending much farther 'the 
proſpect of reformation “ that, in imitation 'of _ 
the acts paſſed in the reigns of Hen. VIII. and 
Edw. VI. a number of perſons both of the Clergy 
and Laity might be empowered to prepare ſuch | 
a reformation of -things relating to the Church, 
| a8 
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4 might be offered to King and Parliament is 
ander to the healing of our diviſions, ant the cor- 
recting what might be amiſs or deſective in our 
Conſtitution.“ This was vehemently oppoſed by 
Biſnhop Burnet, who, impatient to fignalize him- 
Tf as a champion of the Church, argued with 
great warnith againſt taking this buſineſs out of the 
bands of the Clergy, to whom in his opinion it 
ſolely and properly appertained. And in conſe- 
qꝗuenoe oſ bis intervention —if he does not in the 
relation of this affair over- rate his own importance 
Ait was thrown out by a ſmall majority. Againſt 
tbis deciſion an admirable proteſt was nevertheleſs 
entered upon the journals of the Houſe, in which 
the proteſting Peers remark, * that, though upon 
Rom/b principles the Clergy alone are entitled to 
meddle in matters of religion, yet with us, where 
the Church is acknowledged and defined to conſiſt 
of Clergy and Laity, they can have no ſuch claim; 
that the things to be conſidered are of human 
inſtitution, and derive their origin from the Civil 
Power; that any alteration or improvement f 
them muſt depend on the exerciſe of human res- 


infiſting upon the excluſion of the Laity, unleſs 


ſthey mean at the ſame time to ſet up a claim to 


divine inſpiration. And as to the differences and 
delays which might ariſe from Ihe mixture of lay- 
men and eccleſiaſtics, they could afford no ground 
I ts of 


fon ;.and that the Clergy can have no pretenceſor 
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' efigtijecion,; unletkaboſs who advauce this plea . 
ſuppoſe: the clergy tolinve,diſtinR) intereſts, or de · 
figns ſrom the Jeyrpert of the ſame church: in 


which caſt it would audoubtedly be proper to e- 


dlude one on otber ol the: oppoſing parties, not ſrom 


the preſent Commiſſion merely, but ſrom the Up- 
per Houſe, of Patliament itſelf, in, order that the 
national buſineſs; ſhould; ſuffer no obſtruction . 
This futile bill was at, length ſent down to he 
Commons, wbere it was oppoſed by the whole 


ſtrength. of the High Church party; and being 


alſo but faintly ſupported by the friends of the Dif. 
ſenters, the leaders of whom were ſecretly; overſe | 


from, a: ſcheme. of comprehenſion which would 


diminiſh. their influence abd importance, it was 
finally loft. . At the fame time an Addreſs.to.the 


Throne was moyed and carried by the opponents 


of the bill, in which, the. Lords, aſter zn high de: 
bate, concurred, thanking his Majeſty: {op his gra · 
cious deolarations and repeated. afluratices that he 
would maintain the Church of England eſtabliſhed 
by Law-—and, humbly praying that, according to 
the, antient uſage and. pracdice of the Kingdom, 


in time of Parliament, his Majeſiy would;-be 


pleaſed. to iſſue his writs for calling aConyocation 
ol the Clergy to be adviſed in eccleſiaſtical matters: 
and, by I of compromiſe: with, the other Party, | 
aſſuring his Majeſty that it was their intention 
e to the Waden Bien of giving 
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this pou for'tho Act of Toleration, it paſſed. . 
A with. this: moſt:devided approbation of the 


dor very eu attempts have deen malle to 
the act, and in er 
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oppok 
düst Have bbs book explained; improved and en- 

larged. From this toleration-the e 
prefily eseladed! nin ung nd 
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I conformity to the Addreſs of the two Houſes, 
and as the onyremaining chance of effecting any 


ſfummoned a Codebestton which met in the au- 
tam ol the preſent ycar f previous to Wich | 
| Special! Commiffion was Hed under the Great 


Seals ene ung, Uignitaries of the 
en 


ee. 9 m Co- 
Fer Have fubjeRed thernſelves to the 
enulties of a premier by attempting to frame 
without the King's leave fire lthined. 
Beg Divines were of the mo- 
derate or Low Church party z but, to avoid as far as 
Ngo Fox CT” 7 . . might 
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. delivered it ag the ſenſe of the L 
that; rich: was. the. tranſeendent;.eng: 
_ Eitygycſtablifhed by zam in Eagland, abpve:thats 
| Wa 8 a e den 
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1 1 places an rhei ain hope ef walliffing | 
glapning gusigzis Ipirita ; and at their. ſeegnd 


wee g (Nev) 4 680) the; Bark of Nottingham 


deſivergd % them a Meſſage from the King.coueh- - 
& inths.foftad ebenes them calm: 
gn dfmvartial l 40 attend to the,propolitions 
which, were. to: = laig before. them,..andwhich 
would afuredly tend tor the; honor; pace, and 
advantage) of the. Proteſiant zeligian.jo generals | 
Af particularly of the Churgh, of England, hirn 
on Aﬀtqr | 
Foptention, and difficulty, the Lower Houſe 
9 wocation acgeded to an Addreſs propoſed 
| E Hiſhaps, thanking. his Majeſty for his gra- 

diere Menge, and, expreſling, their fidelity and 

| allegiance: to bis perſom; at the fame. time re- 
ſohnng. not to enter into any debates, xeſpediing 
alterations. The Court therefore, noꝶ v perceiving 


its ch. t def a fruſtrated, deter. 
x9 . 11 | © X . mined 
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Exetutive! Hanan to War edis 
aud ſenſeleſs olamor aguinſt the Monarch; as in- 
_ Imical to the intereſts nnn Er n 


perioitof ſeven en had be 

minated on the aoth of Auguſt 7689 sou 
of it, the attainder of Lord Ruſſel; whoſe execution 
is Hyled in the Ad u murder; and that of Alger 


non Sydney; a name which mey vie with tlie e 


celebrated of antiquity, were reverſed, and ther 
memories 'confecrated to everlaſting ſameʒ amid tus 


The Convention of Eſtates in Scotland, ſum- 


andas by letter as in England, met at Edinbu — | 


an dhe lh of Match 1689 3 and the Duke er 
Hamilton, a nobleman in the intereſt of the Pries 
of Orange now King of England, was ho 
ſident by a great majority, in Joppoſitionits:ha- 
Marquis of Athol; ſupported by the partiſans of the 


late King James. And different'expreſies\wriving * 
nearly-at the ſame time with letters from\therrivat 


Monarchs to the Convention « vehement debate 
enſued which ſfiould be firſt opeutd . The queſa 


tion was at length decided in ſaror of Ring Wk | 


liam; whaſe letter was then read, i 


M * Convention — wie | 


1} | * 


ſacred effbſſos ot national grief and admiration! = 
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| thenn-t0 lay aſide all animofities and baden which 


_ night-impede ſo good a work 3 and ex 


. theitwo kingdoras, as the-moſt effoctual means of 
— nds and proſperity of both na- 


tions, ling in the ſame iſland, having the ſame 
language, and the mg common intereſt of religion 
and libemy. A Committee was immediately ap- 
pointed to deaw up a reſpectſul anſwer to this let - 


ters and it being ſuggeſted that the letter of King 
Janes now about to be read, might contain ſome 


nul their proceedings, a previous and unanimous 
reſolution paſſed, © that the Convention was a free 
und lawful meeting of the Eſtates 3 and that they 
would: continue undiſſolved until they had e 


| andiſceured-the Proteſtant religion, the govern- 


ment, laws and liberties of the kingdom. ha 


8 ;containi-a-; furious //and virulent declamation 
 dgrinſtithe-authors.and abettors af what he fyles 


ae ogatral of all attempts; and hrning 
the nion to avdill, by n loyalty ſuitable ta 
the many profeſſions they had made, the inſamy 


e ee they muſt brivg upon themſelues in | 
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_ authoritative clauſe to diſſolxe the Aſſembly or an- 


he letter of James was then opened, and — | 
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advice of evil and wicked counſellors, invaded the 


en arbitrary deſposze power ran had nn; 
the) ſame to the ſabverſion'of the Prateftant rel 
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is world, and Fenn to the re- 
bellious in the next.“ Not "intimidated, but on 
the contrary inflamed and exufperated, by theſ 
nber and threats, they ordered Crane the 

g eee, 


ee en e DT 
ſelected bub ef Seb of the three Bui of Lag 


Knights, and Burgeſſes, boner erence 


pare and digeſt" the plan of a new Settlement» 
who in a ſe days came to me following ſplrited 
and memorable reſolutioma * Fhe Eſtates of the 
Kingdom of Scotland find und declare that King 
James IL being a profeſſed Papiſt, did aſſume the 
royal power, and acted as a King without ever 
taking the oath required by law ; and had, by the 


Nation, inverting! all the ends of 
whereby he had roRAUI TED the anf 
2 and the: "Throne" _ become yacant!” 


1 STORY or GRE A BRITAIN, 


Tate King James Nin previouſly” "ROY 
the aſſembly. Tbe Lord Prefident then moved, 
that the vacant Throne might be filled with the 
1 Rihg'and been of England ; which was unani- 
| tt oopoe3 with: e 
bancy; dechäriung bis acqui 
upon the preſumption of a vacancy, none were > 
wWorthy to fill the throne as King William and 
Queen Mary. The new Sovereigns were on the 
ſameèe day pr 
burgh by the Lon Preſident in perſon, affiſted by 


mence the Vote of Va- 


the Members of the Convention and the Magiſ. 
ty. The Earl of Argyle (who hal 
d to take his ſeat; notwithſtanding | 


| ere the! 5 
Py dtdlinddvint” bis father), Sir James Montgo- 
mery and Sir John Dalrymple were then momi- 
nated Commiſſioners to inyeſt their Majeſties with 
the royal dignity; and on the 11th of May 168g, 
0 attended by almoſt all the Scottiſn nobility. and 
Sena reſident in or near the metropolis,” they 
nly introduced to the King and Queen 

8 0 bitehall, nd delivered to them, together with 
| the Eſtates, 1. The Inſtrument of 

5 — A Paper containing a Catalogue 
ol the National Grievances; and 3. Au Addreſs to 
the King ſor turning the Convention into a Pat- 


wat—to — the King replied very gra- 
* 24 . OY 


—the” Marquis of Athol himſelf, 
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aimed at the Market - croſs of Edin- 
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he took the oath-in that ſenſe, and called upon the 
' Commiſſioners: CO TRE wo. . 
witneſs that Redder dah ld latte.” 
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conceived and exprefled-in” an liebe an ar ths. 
berty, but miſerably and ſtrangely tainted. with 


time coming and that they would be carefulits 
root out all heretics' and enemies to the true wore 


| ſhip of God, de. Here the King, much moved, 


interrupted the Earl, and proteſted that he did not 
mean to bind himſelf by theſe words to ecome a 
perſecutor. And the Commiſſioners replying that 
neither the meaning of the Oath nor the Law of 
Scotland did import it; his Majeſty rejoined, that 


The Convention of Seotland haviogatitheicfint 


meeting declared ſo decidedly againſt the late-King. | 


James, the. whole: kingdom, I! nan 


refuſed. to deliver G the . — 


gs. at the High Croſs by the Heralds at - 
A TO . 6e But a fo 


S 


ſunaticiſmamongſt other abſurd things, declar- 
ing, that they would aboliſn aud gainſtand all 
fuaulſe religion - that they wauld procute to he 
| Kirk of God and all-Chri 
perfect peace to the utmoſt of their power in all 


n people true and 


a. 
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s poſſeſſed of the ſume command- 
dect cn rg — Having 


| left tho#Convention-with-the reſt of the ſeceders, 1 5 


a4 


bee, "Pringle hither be was goin, — 
the ſpirit of Montroſe ſhall 
Repairing to the interior parts of 
o, he ſoon colledled a very bonſiderable 
ed his mind) with the 


. er mne 
8 due ppl and ſongs r 
dounttymen. His army was entirely 1 
Hienbahpkns—3 ſingular people, of whom it is 
ndt ſuffieient barely to mention the name. Amidſt 
te clouds and darkneſs which envelop the bigh - 
dend remote yetiods'of biſtorie antiquity, it appears 
_ firong preſumptive. ence, that at this rn þ 5, 
Highland” nation exhibited the unthixed re- 1 
bop hat vaſt Celtic empire which onceftreteh- 1 
de from the pillars af Hercules to the ſea of Arch 
angel,” The Highlanders" were compoſed \af ES 
| Sumber of tribes or clans, each of which bore n 1 
Ke | Siferent name, and lived upon the lands of a dil. 
ferent ehieſtain. © The members of every ela were 
with Sch'other not only by I. PEA! 
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. limes of peace and thicher all reſorted at the 
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deep:valleys,-and for the moſt part by the des er 
reaped their ſcanty harveſt. The reſt of the your - 
yas all their own for amuſement or for wr,” In 
the thort interval of ſummer they indulged fen. 
country ;" frequently paſſing Whole nights in cs 


open air among the mountains and the fore 8 
They ſpent the winter in the chace while the fun 
was up; and in the-evenjng, aſſembling round a 8 
blazing: hearth, they entertained theinſelyes with 
the ſong, the tale and the dance. Their vocal 
muſic was plaintive eren te melanetidh but their 
_ ' Infirumental was bold, martial, and animating. 
In order to cheriſh high ſentiments in the mind of | 
all, every conſiderab ſamily had an hiſtorian who 
recounted, and a bard who fling, the dest ef the 
Alen and its objeftain, or on wore iblemn' 66: 
ballons the glorious, exploits. of their heroic ap 
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hot anne. aud. their love, in on with 


| war, rel ben 10 great eorporegl1exextions.; 


ile their want of regular occupatiom on the 


der hand led them to contemplation and ſocial 


n ned ue ran ex oagafions 
| Þ Nein ry 7 man!? 3 . 


* Mer heaptful ſpecimens of Righland gooey might by 
from the Works of the moſt celebrated Gaelic Bards, 


and more particularly from thoſe” of Offian. But the plea- 


furd zer dere Tom them would be much enhanced could their 
pretenfions to the high antiquity they claim be more ſatis 
. factonily aſcertained,” Oſſian's Addreſs to the Sun, to adduce 
no other iuſtance, is truly ſublime: * 0 thou that rallet above, 
round as the ſhield of. my fathers, whence are thy beams, Q 
Sun! whence*thy everlaſting light? Thou comet forth in 'thy 
S kul beauty ; and the ſtars hide themſelves in the ſky, The 


woon) cold and pale, finks in the weltera, wave. But thou, 
thou thyſelf moveſt alone! Who can be a companion of thy | | 


courſe? The oaks. of the mountains fall ; the mountazng 78 
ſelves decay wich year 3 the ocean rinks ang grows again; 
the moon herſelf is 1oft im beaven: but thou art för- ever the | 
bee, rejoicing in the brightneſs of thy cburſe! When the 

world is dark with tewpelts; when thunder rolls and lightning 


fs thaw lookeſt in thy beauty from the clouds, and lapghef: 
at the ſtorm... But to Oſſian thou lookeſt i in vain! for he he- 
holds thy beams no more ; whether thy yellow hair flows on the 
Lettern cloud, of thou ee 81 ng of the wel. 99 
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mem bes vaſt interval Gf ſpace. : Each tribe hu 
i pechkar dogmas ant modes'of faith whiclyth8 = 
| — furrounding clans regarded: with indifference} or i 
JJ far removetifrommhe | _ 
 - ' mngonofireligioumthatred+ and perſcbution forme -— 
. _  higiod! was happily a [fpedies of folly un n — 


def anbocen and unbeard of amongſt they; i! 
EE e oxtmordinary efforts vf-a@itityamd.\valor, 
n 
unmen maden rapid and: alarminhg progress; und 
we ing great promiſes of ſupponti from the lat 
King, he flattered himhſelf with the Win hope r 

- Uhimately,roſtaring the royal mithority-i North 
 Britajn-/ But being: cloſely-followed: by Geberal 

| Mackay, ho commanded for the reigning mo- 
* in - Scotland," after various : marches and 
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Victory thus obtained, ben s © 
denden ſhot put; 1 ip $7 life of Wa e : 


the battle thus, 5 Pearance. irrecon 5 
5 earance irrecoverably loſt. 

The Highlanders, ſtruck KAY = and, nd ee, 2 

nation, were, never aſter 1 to ma and 
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within the time limited in h bis proclamation, e 
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ain, it will be neceflary to ſit our previous ata 
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; ited bim to attempts no leſs inſulting to the feel- | 


ugs than injurious to the rights of his neighbors: 


Imtnediately on the coneluſion of the peace of 


Nimeguen, Feb. 1658-9, tuo pretended courts of 


Juſtice were: erected, the one at Metz, the other 
mt/Brifac, Sec the appellation of * Chambers of 

_ Reunion,” for the'expreſs and avowed purpoſe of 
| Sed the claims of the French Monarch re- 


Apercting thoſe cities and diſtricts which were ſaid 


ta de dependencies either upon the Biſhoprics of 


fetz; Toul and Verdun, or upon the countries 


detect to France by tbe treaty of | Nimeguen. 
The feudal: proprietors and lords of thoſe places 
wete cited to appear in theſe courts, and in de? 
mault of ſuch appearance were condemned for con 
tumacy. It is evident that claims of this nature, 
enſorced in this mode, muſt be productive of tho 


bittereſt animoſity and contention. On the refulal 


of Spain and the Empire to ſurrender ſoveral 
places in Brabant, Alſace, and Lorraine, thus! im- 

perio 1 e ae was ſeized, ;and 
2/330 Luxemburg 


: by 


— 


eit . | 
| nent.” The riſing power of Fran 
| meaſnrable ambition of its ſovereigu Louis XIVI 
bad long excited the moſt ſerious apprehenſions of - 
the European potentates. Wholly negligent of 
the rules of policy, the pride of that monarch in- 


e and the im. 
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| Aikldmburt beſieged. The bigbeſt affence - 
the higheſt alarm were alſo excited in Holland 
and the Proteſtant States of Germany, by the re 
peal of the famous Edict of Nantz, and the furious 

; perſecution now ber er eee. againſt the Hugue- 
nots in France. Leopold Emperor of Germany, 
the only prince in — whoſe power cou] 
with any proſpect of ſucceſs be ſet in oppoſition 
to that of France, was engaged in a dangerous : 
war with the Ottoman Porte, aſſiſted bythe mal- 
contents of Hungary; inſomuch that, in the courſe 
of it, the Turkiſh moons had been diſplayed before 
the walls of Vienna. But in conſequence of the 
ſplendid and memorable victory obtained there 
over. the infidels by the heroic Sobieſki, the war 
took an unexpected and very favorable turn; and 
the Court of Vienna was now much more at li- 
berty to fix her attention upon the bold and afpir- 
ing projects of France. In order effedtually to 
counteract thoſe daring deſigns, 'a league was 
formed in the year 1686 at Augſburg, to which 
the Emperor, Spain, Holland, Savoy, and the'prin- 
cipal States of the Empire both Catholic and Pro- 
teſtant, were the contracting parties. "The acceſ. 
ſion of England was eagerly looked for to this 
grand alliance, of which the Emperor was the 
nominal but the Prince of Orange the real head; 
from whoſe firmneſs and wiſdom it derived all its 
weight and energy. It is ſingular, that even tbe 
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246 HI STORY or 'GREAT' BRITAIN, 
Pope bimſelf, besdt XI. greatly favored this 


donſederacy againſt Louis, from/whoſe haughtineſs 
be had received the moſt mortifying perfonal aſ- 
_ fronts; and who had e SR h wreſted 5 


ſrom him the city of Avignon. i 
Perceiving a war inevitable, the King) of Frakes | 
did not wait ſor the attack, but in the month of 
October 1688 cauſed a numerous army under the 
command of the Dauphin to paſs the Rhine, 

which took poſſeſſion with very little oppoſition 

of the cities 'of | Philipſburg, Manhcim, Mentz, 
Spares, Sc.: but he was wholly difappointed in 
his deſigns upon Cologne, which, rejecting the 
neutrality offered by France, admitted a garriſon 


of -6000 men from Prince Clement of Bavaria, 
recently choſen EleQor. Tbe States General 


having nothing to apprebend therefore on that 


ide, the Prince of Orange was left at full liberty 


4o proſeocute his defigns upon England. This 
ſudden irruption was immediately followed by a 
matufeſto againſt the Emperor, and a declaration 


; of war againſt Holland, accompanied nearly at 
the ſame time with ſimilar declarations againſt the 
other contracting parties of the League of Augſ- 


burg. And on the other hand, the States of the 
Empire convened at Ratiſbon paſſed unanimouſly 
a deeree, pronouncing the Crown of France with 
its adherents enemies of the Holy Roman Empire, 


_ 3 „ ee of the treaties of 
WE 1 | Munſter, 


K. WuM ap 


Munſter, Nimeguen, cl and declaring the war 
now undertaken to be'"a'' common war of the 
Empire againſt the common foe of Chriſtendom. 
The ravages committed by the French armies in 
the circles of the Rhine, and particularly the . 
latinate, were dreadful in the extreme, and er-— 
cited throughout Europe the livelieſt emotions 

of reſentment and oommiſeration. Strong traces 
of their devaſtations--are even yet diſoernible in 
many parts of that beautiful territory; and on this 
ſpot at leaſt eee an. XIV. e be 
in amines eh ns Nen 

In the month of Minas 4689) this King by a 
e informed both Houſes of Parliament, that 
the late King had failed from Breſt uh French 
troops in order to effect a landing im Ireland; 
ou which à joint Addreſs was preſented; deelar- 
ing that they would with their liyes and ſor- 
tunes aſſiſt his Majeſty in ſupporting the alliances 
abroad, in the reduction of Ireland, and in defend- 
ing the religion and laws of the kingdom.“ Ant 
in the month of April the Houſe of Commons came 
to a more determinate reſolution, that in eaſe his 
Majeſty thought fit to engage in the war with 
France, the Houſe: would give him all ſuch aſſiſt» 
ance in à parliamentary way as ſhould: enable him | 
to ſupport and go through. with the ſame” In 
the ſubſequent Addreſs founded on this reſolution, 


_y expreſs their confidence, that through bis 
LA * 
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248. HISTORY OR1GRBAT/BRITAIN. 
Majeſty 'swiſlom the, alliances 


hereaſter to be coneluded, will he.« effeQual to re- 
duee the French King to a condition that it may 


not be in his power hereaſter to violate the peace f 
&f i Chriſtendom. On this grand point, a deep and 


biament, and the Nation; and the King in reply 


declared in warm terms bis ſatisfaction. at this Ad- 
dreſs, and profeſſed that he looked upon the war 
to be already ſo much declared by France againſt 
England, that the ſtep now taken was not ſo 
properly an act of choice as of inevitable neceſſity 
and ſelſ-deſence. And on the 7th of May follow- 
ing, 1689, war was in form ee n the 


French Monarec ng. 3 


On theabdigatioh Ds 8 n bis ſulſoguent 
cabs in France, he had been received; by Louis 


with an hoſpitality and kindneſs approaching even 


to oſtentation. The palace of St. Germains was 
aſſigned him for his reſidence, his houſehold ſup- 


ported with great magnificence, / and hopes, or 
rather aſſurances, were given him that he ſnould 
be ſpeedily» re- eſtabliſhed on the throne of Eng- 


land. The conduct of James, however, in this ſi- 


tuation, diſebvered no ſymptoms either of ſpirit or 


underſtanding. He: ſhewed little ſenſibility at the 
Joſs of his Crown. His faculties: were abſorbed in 
the moſt abject ſuperſtition and bigotry. His ſa- 


vorite occupation was holding * with 


; „ ; 
+ * 197854 * :  H A f the 


"1A TER. 


the Jeſuits, into wllich order he had been ini- 


tiated, on the myſteries of religion: and of he 
perſonal courage which Had diſtinguiſhed bimein 


his early years no traces were diſeernible. He ber 


came the theme of the public contempt and de: 
riſion in France; and the ſareaſtie remark Mas 
evety where eirculated of the Atchbichep of 
Rheims, brother to M. Louyois, who ſeeing this 


monarch returning from chapel with bis prieſts 


about him exclaimed aloud; There goes a pious 
ſoul, who has abandoned three xingqoms ſor the 
fake of a maſs ! The extreme bigatzy, of Louis 
prevented, however, his ſeeing the character of 
James in its moſt odious and ridieuloug point of 
view and great naval and military preparations 


were male with a view of accompliſhing\the pro: 


miſe of his reſtoration. .. Early in March, a fleet 
of. 14 ſhips of 1 line was collected — 


able body of. * ich, French, pars "Enaliſh- 


commanded chiefly by French officers, under M. 
Roſen, a General of approved ſkill, and eourage. 


At: perfing;1ihe King: of Fran NPE 


demonſtrations of high regard the King af Eng- 
land, ſaid, . The beſt thing I can wiſh, Jur. Ma- 
jeſty is, that I may neyer ſee you again,“ Tbe 
whole armament arrived ſafely at Kinſale, where, a 
landing was effected nee Narshag. 
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deen peculiarly artful and inſidious, having inten- 
tionally excited in the Engliſh Government amu- 


five hopes of ſubmiſſion; for the purpoſe of gaining 


guard the eouſts of Ireland againſt invaſion.” At 
un extraordinary Council held at the Caſtle. of 
Dublin immediately oonſtquent to the deſertion 
of James; the Chief Juſtice Keating, a Proteſtant, 


declared that it would be in vain to contend with 


the ruling powers that Ireland muſt neceſſarily 


follow the ſertunes of England and exhorted the 


Lord Lieeteriant to a wiſe and honorable aceom- 
iodution;' Tyrconnel heard this advice with-ſeem- 


Its theſe dens, he propoſed to Lord Montjoy, a 

mai 6f abilities and of great conſideration amongſt 
the: "Proteſtants, to scbοp⁰ any the Chief Baron 
Nie, à furious Papilt, little Hxel) to regard honor, 
N ep faith with "Heretrcs, to repreſent to King 


James the weakneſs of Ireland, and the neceffity y 
—_— 10 the times, and of watting a more 


favorable” op portunſty to avail himſelf of the ſer- 
vices of Bis Iriſh ſubjects — ſwearing ſolemnly to 
Montjoy, that he was in earneſt in this meſſuge, and 


that he Ene the Court of Frarice would oppoſe it 


to the utmoſt of their power; for, careleſs of the 
idtereſt and indifferent even to the deſtruction of 


the 


/ 


A ee ee ̃ ͤ p ⅛ 8 


tine t ſo that no timely meaſures were taken to 


ing temperand moderation; and profeſſing to enter 


— 
r 


X. WILLIAM II. 13 


the, Prince of Orange a temporary diverfion,— | 
With generous indiſcretion, Montjoy againſt the 


advice of his more wary friends accepted this bas 
commiſſion. But on his arrival in France 
be bad full proof of the treachery, of Tyrconnel, be- 
ing himſelf immediately committed to the Baſtille. 
In conſequence of the ambiguous aſpect — 
riſh 


in Ireland, Lieutenant General Hamilton 


officer of great addreſs, and at this time a priſoner 


was at his own deſire ſuffered to go on his parole 
to Ireland, with a view to perſuade Tyreonnel to 
ſurrender the government. Bat if there was any 


previous indeciſion in the counſels; of the Lord 


Lieutenant, it vaniſhed on his interview with Ha- 


milton, who, with the moſt profligate deſertion of 


every principle of honor, uſed all imaginable argu- 
ments to confirm him in his attachment to K ing 

James, and exerted himſelf with the utmoſt ardor 
and activity in ſupport of the ſame cauſe. On 


the arrival of the abdicated Monarch in Ireland, 


the whole kingdom ſeemed to be at his devotion. 
Tyrconnel had diſarmed the Proteſtants, and aſ- 
ſembled an army of 40, 000 Catholics well provided 


by means of the ſupplies ſent from France: and 


about the end of March, James made his public 
entrie into Dublin, amidtheracclamationsof the in 


habitants, being met at the Caſtlegate by a proceſ- 


ſion ot FIT Biſhops and Prieſts in their ponti- 
11009 „ . | I. 
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ficals, bearing the hoſt, which the King publicly 
— Ys! e at a __ 1 
Gre ine vii fi 
The Court re wa 
penſuate ſor its former remiſſneſs by the vigor of its 
— exertions. A powerful ſquadron under 
Admiral Herbert was fitted out with all expedi- 
tion, in hope of intereepting the French fleet on 
its return; and on the iſt of May be came in 
ſight oſ the enemy, then lying at anchor in Ban- 
try Bay. Percciving an engagement inevitable, 
the French bore down in a regular line of battle: 
but the Eugliſh Admiral not being able to gain the 
wind, the ſhips fought at a great diſtance, and the 
engagement was extremely indeciſive ;/ both ſides 
_ as uſual in ſuch caſes boating of the victory. And 
Admiral Herbert having made every poſſible effort, 
King William pleaſantly remarked, “that in the 
commencement of a war it might be allowed to paſs 
for ſuch; But the French were with ſome rea- 
ſon elated with the ſucceſs of the Iriſi expedition; 
the Count de Chateau- Renaud, commander of the 
fleet, having landed his troops, repulſed the ene- 
my, taken ſeveral rieh prizes, and brought his 
ſhips back to Breſt in good condition and without 
Joſs, in the ſhort ſpace of a ſew weeks. The land 
forces deſtined for the reduction of Ireland be- 
ing not yet in readineſs, King James reigned with- 
out . and almoſt Wan reſiſtance, in that 
al | $ 4 country. 


= 
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country. A Nabe ese d by him to 
meet in Dublin on the qth of May (1689), by. 
which the famous Act of Settlement, paſſed ſobn 
after the Reſtoration, was immediately repealed 
with loud acclamations of triumph, and ſeareely a 
ſhadow of oppoſition. By this repeal, two thirds 
of the Proteſtants in the kingdom, who had now 
for near forty years held their eſtates in virtue of 
the arrangement made at the termination of the 
civil wars, and ſubſequently. modified and chn- 
firmed by the authority of King and Parliament, 
were deprived of them, without any exception ot 
conſideration- Whatever for thoſe who had made 
purchaſes under the exiſting laws. Eren the 
eſtate of Sir Phelim O' Neill; the famous rebel, wWas 
unconditionally: reſtored to his heirs. In the 
Upper Houſe, the Biſhop of Meath ventured to 
urge ſome objections againſt both the principle and 
the proviſoes of the bill. Tbis Prelate-obſerved, 
that no penalty was enacted againſt ſuch as ſhould 
enter eſtates without injundtions no eonſidera- 
tions. for improvements. no ſaving for remninders 
no time given for the removal of theſibek of 


eattle or corn - no proviſian'for-widows! Either, S 
faid he, „my Lords, there was a rebellion in this 
kingdom in 1641, or there was not. If there 
was none, Gop forbid that I ſhould opeh my 
mouth in defence of the injuſtice of which we 
dare been guilty! But what Thall we in this caſe 
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auy to the declaration of bis Majeſty's royal father 


the late K. Charles I. who in his Icon Baſilike 
aſſirmis poſitively that there was a rebellion; and 
paſſed an act to ſecure thoſe who would advance 
ſhall we ſay to the bill naw. beſore the Houſe, 
which acknowledges a rebellion, though it exte- 
nuates its criminality? If then there was a rebel. 
9 0 lion, how can thoſe concerned in it pretend Aa 
right to the reſtoration; of. their eſtates, except by 
an act of grace or pardon? But here is a. bill 
which makes no diſtinction between the guilty 
and the innocent: one is to be put in as good a 
condition as the other. Can your Lozdſhips ima 
gine it is reaſonable to do this, wben we all know 
that a Court of Claims has been inſtituted for the 
protection of thoſe , who: were unjuſtly accuſeg; 
that claims have been actually heard and adjudged 
in this Court on a full hearing, without any im- 
putation of partiality ?. The chief ſupporter of the 
bill in the Houſe of Lords was the Lord Chancel- 
lor Fitton;; à wretch, if poſſible, more infamous 
than the Engliſh Chancellor Jeffries, and who had 
deen taken from priſon, where he had lain ſeve- 
ral years a convicted felon under puniſhment for 
the crime of ſorgery, and placed by K. James at 
the head of the law department in Ireland, with 
no other merit than that of a furious zeal for Po- 
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ſanity, combined with the moſt abje& ſubſervienty = 
to the mandates of the Court. Sitting in the eapes 
city of Judge, be oyer - ruled all rules of praQtiee 
and pleas of law—declaring that the Chancery 
was above all laws; and that no law ſhould bind 
his conſcience. Where any difficulty ocoutred, 
it was not a Lawyer but a Divine, as he affirmed, 
who muſt reſolve it. Such was the advocate of the 

Bill 'of Repeal ; which paſſing with no farther op- 
poſition of conſequence received the Royal aſſent 
the King paying no ſort of attention to the 
petition preſented to him by the Earl of Granat 
in behalf of the purchaſers under the Act of Set- 
tlement. This was followed by an Act attainting 
all Proteſtant abſentees; the attainder alſo. redch« 
ing all ſueh as from and after the iſt of Auguſt 
1688 correſponded with any who were in actual 
rebellion, or who were any ways aiding, abetting, 
or aſſiſting thereto ; i. e. the whole body of Iriſh 
Proteſtants, who were univerſally attached to the 
new Revolution Government, and who were thus 
condemned to ſuffer the penalties of dgath and 
forfeiture, The ſeverity of this AR, has been 
ſaid to exceed that of the famous proſeription at 
Rome during the laſt triumvirate; and by a bars 
barous and bloody clauſe, inſerted na doubt, at 
the expreſs, inſtance of James, as no one "without 
knowing his pleaſure would have dared to attempt 
5 a limi- 
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a 5 
| dehinred we pot of pardoning after the laſt 947 


Ds of the enſuing month of Norember Wem 5 


iin) 2113 tf iy Ao 1 a © pardon 
we are informed by Archbiſhop wha « that there were 
only four or five Proteſtant Lords Temporal and four Spiri- 
tual Lords Gtting in this: Parliament, and that the Houſe of 


Commons was fled io ſuch a manner that only, two Pro- 


teſtants ſuch, as deſeryed he name were in it. By this means 
the Parlament openly profeſſed itſelf a ſhave to the King's 
Abe he was looked bn as factiouſſy and rebelliouſly inclined, 
chat would dare to move any thing after any favorite in the 
Hoſe. had affirmed that it was contrary to the King's pleaſure,” 
Ly State of Proteſtants in Ireland, p. 172. 
* the 1 „tente of K. James, written by that Monarch, or 
under his immediate infpection, it is indeed affirmed, © that 
the fear of diſguſting: the Triſh Catholics, on whom he wholly 
depended, and the hopes of recompenſing ſuch Proteſtants as 
ſuffered by the Act for reſcinding the Acts of Settlement, in- 
duced. the King at lat to give his Royal aſſent, though be ſaw 


*# Was Bb prejudicial to bis intereſt. "Nothing but the un- 


willingneſs to diſguſt' his only friends could' prevail with him 


to forecloſe himſelf in the Act of Attainder from ome e | 


ap gent ge” . 
NM. Pherſon 5 State 8 


It does? 2A 88 appear from any authorized facts, that 
the leaſt effort was made by James to counteract the barbarous 


and / deteſtable proceedings of this pretended Parliament. Nor 


is ay other reaſon ever aſſigned by him throughout theſe Me- 


moms for his diſapprobation of the moſt inhuman atrocities— 
of the acts of a Jeffries, a Roſen, or a Fitton—than the appre- 


keatton * that they would prove preſudicial to his intereſt,” < Tt 


is remarkable, en, John Dalrymple, « that in all the letters 
Ati 2 of 


* 
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petdon(if.oetienralled:rivionsrte that Behn being : -- 
declared abſolutely null and void.) Another; At 


of James publiſhed by kinn, and in ade x kindred more whith 
are in King William's cabinet or Dr. Morton's pofleſſion, there 
s ſcargely one ſtroke either of genius or ſenſibility to he found,” 
The Petition preſented by the Earl of Granard againſt the re- 
peal, of the Act or Acts of Settlement, the original AQ being 
followed by an Ad of Explanation, was drawn up in à very 
| maſterly manner by Chief Juſtice Keating. It may de found at 
length in Ralph's Hiftoricat Collections. “ It were, ay the 
Petitioners, a hard taſk/to juſtify thoſe Acts in every parti: 
cular contained in them; but if it be conſidered that, from Oc- 
tober 1641 until May 1660, the kingdom was in one continued 
form, that the alterations of poſſeſſions were ſo univerſal, arid | 
properties ſo blended and mixed by allotments and diſpoſitions 
of the then uſurping powers, it may well be concluded, that 
they muſt be ſomewhat more than men that could, frame a law 
to take in every particular caſe. But if it ſhall be found that 
they enjoy any thing without legal title, or have done any thing 
that may forfeit what they have purchaſed, they will fit down 


and [moſt willingly acquieſce in the judgments. -But- to have 


their purchaſes made void, their lands and improvements taken 


from them, their ſecurities and affurances for money lent, de- 
clared null and void by a law made ex poſt fads, is what was 
never practiſed i in any age or country. —The purchaſer ought 
to be wary of any flaw in the title at the time of the purchaſe 
made, and purchaſes at his peril if any ſuch there be. But 
who is that purchaſer that muſt beware of a law to be made 
twenty, thirty, or forty years after his purchaſe ? his i is not a 
defect in title, but a precedent which no human forefight could 
prevent; and, if once introduced, no purchaſer can ever be ſafe. 
—'Tis manifeſt, if this Bill proceed, all the Proteſtants in © 
Ne are * and without reſerve "Ys rs 


was 


was- paſſed, of a very different and much more 
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_ Ireland. upon the Parliament of England, and to 


appeal to the Eugliſh Courts of Judicature, A Bill 
was alſo introduced for the repeal of Poyning's 
aw; but this the King angrily reſiſted. A law 
was indeed enacted for liberty of conſcience ; but 
as this indulgenee was not to take place till after 
the legal maſſacre of the Proteſtants, it ſeemed 
only calculated to add infult to injury. A royal 
proclamation was about the ſame time iſſued, for- 
bidding above five Proteſtants meeting any where 


upon pain of death; and the queſtion being ſub- 


miffively aſked, whether this prohibition extended 


to the churches, Colonel Luttrel, Governor of the 
city, declared that it was intended to prevent their 


afſembling there as well as in other places; in 
conſequence of which the Proteſtant Clergy were 
univerſally filenced, and the religious aſſemblies of 


he Proteſtapts every where diſcontinued. 


In the north of Ireland only was any ſhow of | 
ee diſcernible. The City of Londonderry 
almoſt t fingly adopted the heroic reſolution of ſhut- 


ting its gates againſt the late King James, braving 
all the horrors of a fiege with a very diſtant pro- 


ſpe of relief. One Lundy had been appointed 


Governor of this place, who appears to have been 
TY either 
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Either a coward or a traitor, perhaps both. A A 


Council of War, this officer declared his opinion 
that the place was not tenable; and a meflage was 
ſent to the King, now far advanced on his marchto 
the city, containing propoſals of negotiation ; and 
to requeſt that the army might halt at the diſtanoe 
of four miles from the town. But James, full of re- 
ſentment and indignation at their having preſumed 
to entertain an idea of reſiſtance, continued his 
march, in violation, as it is affirmed, of a previous 
agreement ſigned by General Hamilton, and in the 
evening of the 18th of April encamped under the 
walls of the city. The beſieged, exaſperated at this 
refuſal to treat, made a furious ſally, and compelled 
the King's forces to retire to St. John's Town in 
great diſorder. Lundy the Governor, finding him- 
ſelf the object of the popular rage, and peroeiving 
his ſchemes completely fruſtrated, made bis eſeape 
in diſguiſe; and the inhabitants choſe Major Baker 
und Mr. Walker, a clergyman, joint Governors, 
who prepared for the defence of the place with a 
_ reſolution equal to any inſtanoe of the kind reeord- 
ed in hiſtory. "The city was very ĩimperſectiy for- 
tified, the cannon wretchedly mounted ; they had 
not one engineer to direct their operations; the 
garriſon were ſtrangers to military diſcipline ; they 


were deſtitute of ſtores, and expoſed to the attack 
of a numerous and enraged enemy, provided with 
* the implements for a regular oge, with the 

King 


. diffdained-the{- mention of a ſurrender, - While 
Walker pointed to the holy fanes, and Baker to 
he lofty bulwarks which ſurrounded them, the 

batteries were immediately opened; but in every 
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Ei; at their head to incite their moſt ardent eter- 


attack the beſiegers were repulſed with conſiderable 
Joſs. j) -But in a thort time the garriſon and inha- 
bitants had the additional calamities to contend 
ious diſorder and a ſcarcity of 
proviſions, which by degrees aroſe; to an abſolute | 


_ famine-with all its concomitant horrors. Wearied 
_ with the obſtinacy of theſe refraQtory and determin- 


ed people; the King withdrew to Dublin, and left 


the command with Roſen, who thundered out the 


moſt tremendous menaces in caſe they any longer 


delayed their ſubmiſſion—declaring that he would 


rage the town to its foundations, and deſtroy all 


be: inhabitants without diſtindtion of age or ſex. 


Finding theſe barbarous threats ineffectual, he or- 
dered all the Proteſtant inhabitants of the vicinity, 
to the amount of ſeveral thouſands, to be drawn 

under the walls of Londonderry, there to periſh if 


the refuſal to ſurrender was perſiſted in ; and at the 
ſame time declared, that he would lay the whole 


country waſte if any attempt was made for their 


relief. The Biſhop of Meath having remonſtrated 


to the King in perſon againſt theſe unheard - of 
. James replied, © that General Roſen was 
a fo- 


38, rr ti "na HI. 16 
x foreigner,/and uſed to theſe proceed " Wehe 


though ſtrange to us, were common in other places 


but that he had already ordered him to deſiſt.” 


At length a proſpect of relief appeared. An ar- 


mament from England appeared in the Lough, 


having on board a conſiderable body of troops, 


commanded by General Kirke: but the enemy had 
erected batteries oppoſite the ſhips, and thrown a 


boom compoſed of timber, chains, and cables, acroſs 


the narrow part of the river, ſo that it was very 
doubtful whether the paſſage could be forced. 
Taking advantage however of a favorable gale, 


the Montjoy boldly ſailed athwart and broke tbe 


boom; though ſhe was run aground by the violence 
of the ſhock. But firing a broad-fide at the enemy, 
who attempted to board her while in this ſituation, 
ſhe oleared herſelf and righted in a moſt extraor- 
dinary manner, and paſſed the boom, followed. by 


the Phenix and Dartmouth. They now continued 


their voyage without farther moleſtation to the city, 
where they were received with tranſports of joy 
and acclamation - the garriſon being reduced to 
the very laſt extremity of diſtreſs. M. de Roſen 
immediately raiſed the fiege, July 31, "60a, with 


the greateſt, precipitation, having loſt 8 or 9000 
men before its walls, with more tban 100 officers. 
The heroic defence of Londonderry Was attended 
with the moſt important conſequences; and had 
it taken place in a more conſpicuous ſcene of ation, 
M | it 
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= . night deve rahked with the mold celebrated mi- 
litafy events of the ſame kind in the'preſent or any 


other age-with the ſieges of Haerlem, of Leyden, 


or Rochelle. The town of Inniſſillen alſd diſtin- 
guiſdedl itſelf by a very gallant andiſucceſsful reſiſts 


atice; of which'a minute, and, now that a century 


| has intervened, ſomewhat tedious: dial is to be 


found in the hiſtories of the time. 
On the 12th of Auguſt 1689, 1. N 


Gelctar of great reputation and experience, who 
had atcothpanied King William on his expedition 
to Englatid, and who was now appointed to the 
chief cotninand of the army deſtined for the relief 
of Ireland, landed with his troops, amounting to 


about 16,000 men, at Carrickfergus. Aſter taking 
poſſeſſion of the towus of Carriekfergus and Bel- 


faſt with little oppoſition, he began bis mureh to 
dhe ſouthward. Upon his approach the Iriſh a- 


bandoned Newry, a ſtrong poſt, and Dundalk ; and 
here, in a ſituation very ineligible, M. Sebomberg 
encamped-his army in a low moiſt ground, having 


the town of Dundalk and the river towards the 
bouth, the Newry mountaibs to the eaſt; and to 
the north hills and moraſſes intermixed. We are 


told that the Marechsl meant to have continued 
his progreſs, but was diſappointed of his train o 


| artillery, which was to Have been embarked at 


Cheſter for Carlingford. The army; therefore, re- 
— -wholly inaQive during the 'autumnal 
5 months 


'S 


MATING CR AN If 0 Tel! W 


been Dundalk :* ald kerl 16 
more deſtructive to att army thah' Mel's 


Enzum Gederal halted at Pundatk, id he was 
fire Schotberg wanted ſomething, and ventured 


to advance as far as Ardee. Not choofing, how- Dy 


ever, to attack the Engliſh in their entrenchment 


he contented bimſelf with parading'in front of 


their camp; but no provocation could. induce 


Schomberg to eng gage, being g much inferior in force 


and conceiving the loſs of e a battle to be the lo is 


of Ireland. This conduct y was by no means ap a 


pro zved' by many of the Eoglith officers, who fay 
with indignation the ranks of the army dreadfully N 


thinned by Hunger, ſickneſs, and the inclemenc EZ of 


the weather. hoe ſaid the Commander i in 0 | 


- + + + 


a ec urged bm in n his Ts to Put 1 
bomething to the hazard, but be would not o deviat | 


- from his plan of defence. This General Was ng) 


more than fourſcore years of age : with! him con : 
ſequently the ſeaſon of ardor and enter riſe Mas 


paſſed; bis reputation Was fully eſtabliſh d; an. 


after, ſo many victories as had diſtinguiſhed, bis 
military career, he would not riſque the diſgrace 
of a defeat from an army of Iriſh rebels. In the 
mean time, a detachment of the, Iriſh, army under 
Colonel Sarsfield, accounted their beſt native of- 
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ficer, ſeized on the town of Sligo, important both 
by its ſtreagth and ſituation. Winter approaching, 
both armies went into quarters, to the great diſ- 


content of the Engliſh nation, who had formed 


FT high and probably extravagant expectations 
m the {kill and conduct of the General. 


The Parliament of England met, e very 
ort receſs, on the 19th of October 1689, and the 


Seſſion: was opened by a very popular and excellent 
ſpeech from the Throne, which was remarkable for 


| being, the compoſition, of the King himſelf, who 


produced it unexpectedly. on the day preceding at 
the Council Board, written with his own hand. 
« He did not,” he aid, © engage in the war into 


which they had juſt entered, out .of a vain ambi- 
tion; but from the. neceſſity of oppoſing 1 the de- 


ſigns that were formed againſt us. It was well 
known how far he had expoſed | himſelf to reſcue 


this nation from the dangers that threatened not ; 
| only their liberties, but the Proteſtant religion i in 
| eneral, of which the Church of England was one 1 


of the "greateſt ſupports; and ſor the defence 
whereof be was ready again. to venture bis life. 


He. urged the neceſſity of providing liberal fup- 


plies at the moſt early period, there being a ge- 


neral meeting appointed at the Hague of all the | 


Prinees afld States confederated agaihit. France, i in 
order to concert the meaſures for the next cam- 
paign; and till the determinations of the Engli 

e ; 5 Parliament 
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Tilt had tbe their determinations nut 
be neceſſarily ſuſpended. © He concluded with re- 
commending in ſtrong terms à Bill of Indemnity,” 
that, the minds of his good ſubjects being quiet 
ed, they might all unanimouſly concur in promot- 
ing the welfare and honor of the Kingdom.“ In 
return, the Houſe of Commons expreſſed their 
unanimous determination to proſecute the war a 
gainſt the French, in conjunction with the allies, 
with vigor and effect: and à large ſupply was 
immediately voted. A Committee was then a ap- FEA 
pointed to examine who were the adviſers and 
proſecutors of the murders of Ruſſel, Sydney, 
Armſtrong, &c. and who were chiefly concerned 
in the arbitrary practices touching the writs of 
Quo” Warranto, ard the Surrender of Charters. 
This enquiry was levelled 'at the Marquis of Ha- 
lifax, who had a ſhort time before reſigned his 
office of Speaker to the Houſe of Lords, and now 
ſaw the neceſſity alſo of relinquiſhing the Privy 
Seal, and withdrawing entirely from Court, re- 
gretted only by the King. Perceiving himſelf the 
object of the deteſtation of the Whig party, he 
100% endeavored to reconcile himſelf to the Tories, 
who were glad to avail themſelves of his abilities, 
though they deſpiſed his tergiverſations, and pla- 
1 ced no confidence in his ſincerity. The Whigs 
# bad on ſeveral occafions given much offence to 
1 = oy particularly by their pertinatious reſiſt- 
| M 3 ane 


98 : | ſent, to or join in the ſurre 
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ace. to the Bill of Indemaity, and their invincible; - 
reluctance to. ſettle a permanent revenue. on the; 
. Crown; by: means: of the firſt holding the rod 
over, their adverſaries the Tories, and by the laſt. 
keeping. the Crown itſelf in dependency... On the, 
other hand, the Tories bad paid, uniform and affis; 
duous eourt to the King; and the Earl of Notting · 
ham in particular had, as Biſhop Burnet affirms, 
furniſhed the King with a ſcheme of all the points 
of the. pretogatiye, and their connection with each, 
other, and which, be infinuated the Whigs deſign». 
ed ſyſtematically to attack. And at this very pe- 
rigd, preſſing inſtances were made by the Tories 
to the King to diſſolve the preſent. Parliament 
layiſhing promiſes and proſeſſions of loyalty and 
attachment, ſhould the King transfer the powers 
of Government to them. Theſe Court intrigues 
coming to the knowledge of the Whigs, a Bill was 
introduced by them into the Houſe of Commons, 
for reſtoring. Corporations to their rights and pri- 
vleges. The chief ſtrength of the Whig intereſt 
lay: in the corporation boroughs: and commercial 
gompanies— the gentlemen of large landed pro- 
perty being ſor the moſt part Tories. In this Bill 
Was inſerted the following clauſe, dictated by the 
ſpirit of party violence that every Mayor, Re- 
corder, &e,. of any city or borough, who did con. 
der of any charters, or 
did, e or contribute Ln the charge pf proſecut- 
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ing any Maire facias,or information in the ER of 
a quo wearranto, ſhall be adjudged. incapable. of 
bolding or executing any office. of truſt in ſuch 
capacity ſor the ſpace. f ſeven years. This was 


oppoſed by the whole ſtrength of the Tory party, 


as a clauſe fatal to their intereſt. Aſter a fierce 
conteſt, the qlauſe was negatived by a ; ſmall majo- 


rity, the influence. of the Court- being powerfully 5 


exerted againſt it. In this ſtate the Bill was tran(- 
mitted to the Lords, by whom it, was. paſſed, not 
without much debate and difficulty. Tbe Tories, 
however, had perſuaded the King, that to give. his 
aſſent to ibe Bill, even in its preſent form, would 
be a virtual ſurrender of himſelf to the Whigs. 


Reſol ved, therefore, to riſque the conſequences of 


a rupture with the latter, he went to the Houſe of 
Peers on the 27th of January 1690, and, after an- 
nouncing his intention to repair in perſon to Ire, 

land, prorogued the Parliament to the 2d of April; 
but on the 6th of - February a proclamation, was 
| iflued. for its diſſolution, and a new Parliament 
ee to meet on the 20th of March 1999 1 


1118 


Court of Juſtice wbioh paſſed a juſlly m cited ſen- 
tence, though hy a very queſtionable authority,on 


King Charles I. unexpected made his appearance 


in England, with a view of being employed i in Ire- 


land, where, be had formerly ſerved with great 
11 M4 | reputation, 
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reputation. Being excepted in the Act of Indem- 
nity paſſed at the Reſtoration, he had retired to 
Vevay in Switzerland; where he had reſided many 
years under the generous protection of the Lords 
of the Council of Berne. His paternal ſeat and 
eſtate at Maiden Bradley, in Wilts, was held under 
a grant of the Crown by Sir Edward Seymour, a 


Member of the Houſe of Commons, and a diſtin- 


| guiſhed leader of the Tory party, who took the 
firſt opportunity of repreſenting to the Houſe 
* how highly it reflected on the honor of the Na- 
tion, that one of the regicides of that bleſſed Sove- 
reign, whoſe death was regarded by the Church of 
England as a martyrdom, ſhould not only be ſuf- 
. fered to live unmoleſted in this country, but alſo 
entertained with hopes of preferment.” Upon 
this the Commons voted an Addreſs to the King, 
to iſſue his Royal Proclamation for the apprebend- 
ing General Ludlow ; which the King complied 
with, but not till Ludlow was ſafely arrived in Hol- 
land, whence he returned to his former reſidence 
at Vevay; ; where he wrote his celebrated Memoirs, i 
which no unprejudiced perſon can read without 
being impreſſed with an high idea of his courage, : 
.conſtaney, patriotiſm and probity. 

The diffolution of the Convention Parliament 
was a ſeyere blow to the Whigs, who had given 
mortal offence by the late Corporation Bill to 
great numbers of individuals, who, though moderate 
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in principle, had been more or leſs involved in the 
proceedings of the late reigus. On the return 
of the writs, it appeared that a great majority of 
Tories were elected. The King's diſpleaſure at 
the Whigs appeared by the diſmiſſion of the Lords 
Monmouth and Delamere from the Treaſury, of 
which Sir John Lowther was appointed Firſt Com- 
miſſioner, under whom Mr. Hampden acted as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and the complexion 
of the new Parliament immediately appeared by 
their choice of Sir John Trevor as Speaker, who 
had occupied the fame: office in the only Parlia 
ment held in the late reign. In his ſpeech, tha 
King, after repeating the former declaration of his 
intention to proſecute the war in Ireland in-perſon; 
urged. upon them the ſettlement of the revenue, 
and informed them, that having often unavailingly 
recommended a general indemnity to the laſt Par- 
liament, he now propoſed ſending them an Act of 
Grace, with ſuch exceptions only as might be 
ſufficient to ſhew his great diſlike of their crimes. 
He made mention of an union between England 
and Scotland, as an event which would he produc- 
tive of great benefit to both nations; and the 
Parliament of Scotland baving nominated Com- 
miſſioners ſor that purpoſe, he wiſhed that Com- 
miſſioners might be nominated, by. the 90 
ä Parliament to treat with them. © 
"FO the ON intereſt predominated in \ the 
new 
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ODE the, Whigs retained ſofficient 
influence ſo prevent the revenue. being ſettled for 
je hut a ſort of compromiſe. took place. between 
ihe parties, and it was agreed that the bereditary 
Exeiſe ſbould be granted for life, and the Cuftomy 
ar four years ſrom Ohriſtmas 1690; with which 
the King appeared tolerably well ſatisfied. The 


bern trial of ſtrength between the two parties 


jeſties as the rightful-and lawful Sovereigus of theſe 
realms, and declaring all the Acts of the laſt Parlia- 
ment to be good and valid. This reduced the 
Tories to an unpleaſant dilemma. The words 


 $:4ightful and lawful”. were firongly objected a- 


gninſt, and by the too eaſy conſent of the Houſe 


dropped as ſuperfi uous “. It would perhaps have 


been wiſe not to have added to the cauſes of ir- 


ritation by offering tbeſe obnoxious words: but- 


the rejection of them when offered was peculiarly 


unſortunate. e eee eee bo endes | 


b is bar Net ves rng Mons: vored 15 
het inn Nürdetz enk bis uſual and characteriſtic 


oY ag 
inaccuracy, affirms'*that theſe words paſſed with little contra- 


Sieg.“ His Hifory, as he ſty les it, is in fact a ſort of looſe 


and confuſed diary, written en from vague aremoran 
ms and im fe recolleQjon. Sit John Rereſby informs 

that 125 AY of Danby dechadd to him, that as to the 
terms * rightful and lawful? BN mere/nonſenſe—for that, 


had the Privee of Wales been made King, ieee 


en been 


was Oocaſioned by a Bill introduced by the Whigs 
it dhe Houſe of Lords, recagnizing their Ma- 
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vored to-eſtablidh the diſtinction of a IM de jure. 

and a King 4 facbo, boaſted; with ſome appearance | 
of reaſon, that they, were fully;juftified in this diſ- 
tinction ſor even the Parliament. itſelf would. not 

venture to declare the King a rightful and Jawful 
Sovereign. As to the latter clauſe; the Tories would | 
anly conſent to enact, that the laws paſſed in tb 
laſt Parliament ſhould, be good ſor the time, to 
come abſolutely refuſing, to declare them valid 
for that which was paſt, After a vehement debate 
the Bill was committed: but the declaratory clauſes. 
was loſt on the report by fix yoiges ;\ which, gave 
riſe to one of the moſt able and deciſixe proteſts, 
at the concluſion, of which the proteſting Lords 
thus expreſs themſelves: If the laſt was no Par · 
liament, and their Acts no Law, the Nation is | 
engaged in a war without he eonſent of Parlia- 
ment, the old oaths of ſupremaey and allegiane s: 
remain in force, and the Nation ſoreed under | 
color of law to ſwear fidelity o King William. 

Jha mud: and Commonaings 3 


well Jormed © our « lawful W white his father 97 . 
Lordſhip condemned, nevertheleſs, the Biſhops for the _ 

| D about taking * oaths, exprefling Bis concurrence with 
Lord Nottingham, that as his Hiyhneſt was here, and we mult | 1 
owe our protection to him u King de Fa#o; he thought it juſt | N 4 
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der a perpetual diſability; and the Nation is in- 


volved in endleſs doubts and confuſions, without 


any legal ſettlement, or poffibility to arrive at it, 


unleſs a Parliament be fummoned by King James's 
writ; and the oaths of allegiance' taken to him. In 


conſequence of this ſeaſonable and vigorous exer- 
on the clauſe was ultimately reſtored; upon which 


the Tory Lords, headed by the Earl of Notting- 
ham, figned a proteſt in their turn; in which they 


affirm, that the declaring of laws to be good which 


were paſſed in x Parliament not called by writ in 


due form of law, is deſtructive of the legal con- 
ſtitution of the Monarchy. 'This proteſt gave ſuch 
' offence, that the Whigs moved, and triumphantly 


carried, à reſolution for expunging it from the 
Journals of the Houſe. On the'tranſmiffion of this 
Bilt to the Commons, the Tories thought it expe- 


dient to deeline the oonteſt. And when a ſolitary 


member on that ſide preſumed to queſtion the 


Jegality of the Convention, as not ſummoned by 
writ, Somers the Solicitor General anſwered with | 


great warmth and "ſpirit, that if the Convention 
Parliament was not a legal Parliament, they who 
were then met, and who had taken the oaths 


enacted by that Parliament, were guilty of bigh 
&rcaſon—the. laws repealed by it were ſtill i in force 


>= they. muſt therefore return to their allegiance. to 


King James. Alk the moneys levied, oollected and 
4 paid by virtue of the Acts of that Parliament, made 
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every one W in the execution of ſuch, Acts 
highly criminal. Struck with the irreſiſtible force 
of theſe arguments, the Houſe paſſed the Bill with 
out further: debate; and thus, as it has been re- 
marked, © the Tories themſelves; gave the laſt hand 
to that ſettlement which they had hitherto affected 
both to conſider and repreſent as illegal. 
The intemperate violence of the Whigs led them 
to another meaſure ſtill more obnoxious to the 
Tories than the former. This was a Bill re- quir- 
ing from all perſons holding offices, eccleſiaſtical, 
civil or military, an oath abjurmp the late King 
James and his title. The, reigning Monarch, 
guided by the rectitude of his underfianding and 
the moderation of his temper, entirely diſapproved 
chis Bill, of which he cauſed an intimation to be | 
given to the Houſe of Commons, recommending 
to them ©, to go to, other matters that were more 
prefling ;” and: on a diviſion it * a 8 
majority of. 192, to 165 voices. þ 
A Bill for reverſing the PE on- 7 e 
Warrants againſt the City of London, for reſtoring 
it to its antient rights and privileges, and declaring 
the. Charters granted ſince the late judgment 1 null 
and void, paſſed,” with a proviſo, . that, the Act 
ſhould not extend to diſcharge. any of thoſe Pere 
ſons, who bad ated, as. Magiſtrates. in fvirtue of 
thoſe Charters. without, the legal, qualifications. 
Soothe: Bill, the counterpart of the former, ſoon 
followed, 


LOG Ba ae oh Sr Sgt — ave wn” heh, nt He 4 * 


followed; ofdh * 8 nn whit - 
thoſe peribiis were HaMIE who had ted i any dvil 
_ ov tiilitary capacity ir the ate reg. in violation 
. ofthe Tet Laos to be pail into the Exchequer; - 
 {v'tbatz*no6rithilatiaing the Hatnorsus oppoſition 
bigs ; the/High- Church party were to be 
ſcreened, atid/the Dilſeriters punflhed, for offences 
preciſely bon. al e eee eee 
8 oneloded May 21; 1690, with the 
of Grace unnounted by the King, which paſſed ; 
4 without — divifion or amendment in either 19 
Heuſe.- the Whigs, as it ſhould ſeem, being wea- 1 
Z med with fried" oppoſition, and not "choofing 
2 5 longer to thwart the Kiag's inclination on this - 
ſmavortte polit. On the Hrſt reading of the Bill, 
April 26, in the Upper Houſe, and while they 
voted, all che Lords food up uticoveted. Some 
of the more retnarkable exceptions in the Act of 
Grace were, the Marquis of Powis; the Earls of 
Sunderland, Melfort; Huntingdon, and Caftlemain; 
I. Lord Chief Juſtioe Herbert; the Biſhops of Dur- 
| OE ham and St. David's; the Judges Withers, Jenner, 
3 5 ru, Se, in ld Wout thirty ; und of theſe 
it Acts Sb appear that thy were proſecuted to 
conv iQtion, excepting! duch a8 vere afterwards co. 
ciracidliary and indeed too iGdif. 
BM cfithinate A es e th the zealous Whigs, 
= 1550 . ee 8 
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ception made of a few,: ſuch as theynare, without 


ſure, could amount to no'\more-than/t6 make the 


beads hath been touched, and ſeveral of them bave 


at the turn things had now taken, that 


un 2575 


ane of thoſe tirhos, written, by Lord Dads- 


„May I not reckon as 


King, to ſend a general Bill of Grace and frer Par- 
don, and without regard to exemplary juſtice for 


thoſe treaſons and murders and other high sies 


committed beſore bis coming hither C- The ers 


naming. or' diſtingaiſhing! their crimes, without 
enacting any courſe ſor their proſpeution, and 
without exemption from common pardons at plea· 


people hope in vain for ſome vindication of public 
juſtice: Time has ſhiewn- the eraft bf this con · 
trivande, by | the: | indemnity; of all | the perſons er- 
oepted that are not ſinee in rebellion" againſt our 
King. No proceſs has iſſued againſt any of them: 
not a penny of their eſtates, nor one hair of their 


ever ſinoe ſat in the Houſe.of Lords as our 2 50 
lators.” Ik ts 5} vide: 23090 THI FRY) 
The Earl of Sides fo! bigbly: diſguſted 
e deter- 
mined upon reſigning the Seals as :Secretary, ot 
State, not yielding even to the preſſing entreatics 

of the King to retain poſſeſſion of them till his re- 
turn from Ireland. Affuirs were now entirely in 
the hands of Carniarthen' and Nottingham who 
were * as the e > 
ME 2 and 
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and Tory party, who hated the Whigs as repub- 
licans and levellers, and by whom they were 


equally and reciprocally deteſted as men of :ntoles 
__ arbitrary and deſpotic principle. 

On the 4th of June 690 the Kiog f ſet out t for 
Trekind, attended by the Prince of Denmark, the 
Duke of Ormond, and many other noblemen and 


gentlemen, and on the 14th arrived, at Belfaſt, 


where he was met by Marechal Schomberg. That 


General had obtained ſeveral advantages during 


the winter campaign. Colonel Wolſeley, at the 


bead of a detachment of 700 infantry and 300 ca- 


valry, had charged ſword in hand and totally 
routed a body of 7 or 8000 Iriſh—an exploit which 
did not tend to remove the opinion previouſly en- 


tertaĩned of the too great caution of the Com- 


mander in Chief. The important poſt of Charle- 


mont was reduced, and ſeveral others leſs conſider- 
able; ſo that, upon the whole, the province of 
Ulster was nearly recovered. | Advice of a pruden- 
tial nature, conformably to the flow and dilatory 


ſyſtem on which the war had been bitherto con- 
ducted, being offered again in Council reſpect- 


ing the future operations of the army, the King 


declared * that he did not come to Ireland to let 
the graſs grow under his feet.“ On a general 
review of the troops on the arrival of all the rein- 


ſorcements, they were found to amount to no leſs 
than 36, ooo effective inen, Engliſh and foreigners. 


The 


; 


' 
| 
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The: King immediately, began his march to Dun- 
dalk, afterwards advancing. to Ardes ; which the, 
Lriſn with, the late King at their head, quitted: 
upon his approach, and repaſſed the Boyne, en- 
camping in a very, adyantageous, ſituation,gn, the 
ſouthern; banks of the river. The Iriſh army wa 
by no means equal even in numbers, and much 
leſs in courage or diſcipline, to that of the Engliſh, 
But James, contrary. to the advice of his officers, f 
who propoſed ſtrengthening their garriſons and re- 
tiring beyond the Shannon, was determined to 
riſque a general engagement on this ſpot. 4 The 
river was deep, and roſe. high with, the tide 3 and 
his front being farther, ſecured. by 2 moraſs and 
rifing- he could not be attacked without 
manifeſt diſadvantage ; ſo that he expreſſed much 
confidenceof ſueceſs, and declared the ſatisfaction 
he felt in this opportunity of fighting one fair battle 
for his Crown.” On the goth. of June King Wil- 
- liam. encamped at break of day with his whole army 
on the northern fide of the Boyne, with a full te- 
ſolution, chen the remonſirances of 


$* 5% & 


the enemy, on the. nert — 9 reconnoitrin 8 
the enemy's camp, the King made at one place 1 o 
long a ſtop, that it was perceived by a party.of Fhorſe ; 
on the oppoſite fide; who bringing a couple of 
field pieces to bear upon him, at the firſt diſcharge 
e a man and two horſes very near to his erſo1 

N le 
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and by the-ſecvrid the King birmfelf was fightly 
wountled; the bail razing bis fight Diduldet: 
A Wiberg tested 3s u trifle; but it Cersliohed 
great conſüſton amorigſt his attendants; and the 
repbrt bf his death fletd rapidly to Dublif, and even 
to Batis; where it was celebrated with b6nfires and: 
iluteinätfons. The King tode through the ranks 
by torch-light,” previbus to his retiring to his tent, 
in order by bcular demonſtration to excité the 
mot perfect conviction of bis ſafety. The plan of 
the buttle, without any previous communication, 
being tranſmitted by the King to Marechal Schom- 
berg late in the evening, that General received it 
with marks of diſſatisfaction and diſcontentude- 
clhriug war it ois the füt which Had erer been io 
keit e Him." i 360] Of 7 SS DenD TI9h acc 
©" Early in the morning PIO vor Faly FRY 
| the dn palted'in three bodies at Sldane' to the 
weſtward, Ola Bridge in the centre, ind certain 
| fords a nearer Drogheda 46? the left. The different 
| diviſions of the Englith' army ſecmed to vie with 
each other in gallantry, und with great reſdlution 
- repulſed the attempts of the Tritt tö impede the 
pallage. M. Callemotie a French refugee officer 
1 great merit, receiving a tiortal wound at the 
bead of his regiment, was Carried back to the 
Engliſh camp, and, meeting others croffing the 
river, "encouraged them by exclaimifig A 1, 
gloire, ines enfans—4 th eloire !” M. Schomberg 
perceiving 


— — 


But the battle in this quarter being peculidrly hot 


ſcene of carnage and conſuſion be clearly aſcer- 


n 11. WOLAIANG : 21H = 


perceiving the French Protekants expoſed; and in 
ſoms:diforder, from the loſs of their commander} 


all the ardor of youth, to put himſelf at their head. 


and bloody, the Marechal in à ſhort time fell; 
whether by the fire of his on men, as was genes 
rally believed, of of the enemy, eould not in that 


tained, - This celebrated perſonage was: regarded 


as one of the firſt military characters of the age 


and he poſſeſſed all the virtues and accompliſh- 
ments of a hero. He was nobly rewarded in Eng · 


land, ſor ſervices expected; rather than performed 
by him, with a dukedom and a parliamentary dona - 
tion of 100, oo0l. Walker the clergyman; who had 

rendered himſelf ſo famous by his defence of Lon- 
donderry, alſo loſt his life in this action gloriduſiy 
combating in the cauſe of his country. Inflamed 
by the irreſiſtible impulſe of military enthufiaſm, 


he could not, aſter that his brows were encircled 


with the laurel wreath of victory, reconcile hin - 
ſelf to his former habitudes and with him the 


its 60wn ceded to As. The courage, activity and 


en in the heat — 


preſence of mind of the King himſtif were en- 
tremely conſpicuous during the whole of this en- 


gagement; in the courſe of which he-repeatedly y 


charged the enemy ſword in hand. An'Engliſh 
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ati the; Kings he turned it aſide without emotion 
ſaying only, Do you not know your friends? 
The day was far advanced, when the Lxiſh at length 
began to retire on all ſides; and General Hatnil - 
ton, ho commanded the horſe, making.a-furious | 
ckarge, in the | deſperate hope of retrieving the 
brought into the preſence of the King, who knew 
him to be the liſe and ſoul of the Iriſh army, 
William aſked him if he No ght the enemy 
would take any further reſiſtance )“ to: which 
Hamilton replied; Upon my Bonor, I believe they 
willi.“ The King, eyeing him with a look of diſ- 
Hain; repeated'** Your Hoxor but tock no other 
notice of his treachery. The Iriſh now quitted the 
ſield with precipitation; but William bauing ne- 
glected the advice of M. Schomberg to ſecure the 
paſs of Duleck in the rear, they ſuffered little 
comparative loſs in their retreat, which was co- 
vert by the French and Swiſs troops under M. de 
Lauzun. The King alſo; recalling his troops from 
the purſuit, expreſſed en averis. to the unne+ 
ceſſary effuſion of blood. 70) ie o tt 
The rival — diate Renting! for 
the priae of empire in the ſame ſpirit of heroiſin, 
kept his ſtation with a few ſquadrons of horſe on 
_ *the/ hill of Dunore, to the ſouth of the river, 
viewing through a teleſcope from the tower of the 
church the movements of ew: armies. On re- ; 
* | 8 N ceiving 


UTI, NOREEN M 48 
abt intelligence from Count Tauzun Hat bs 


Ws in danger of being fürrounded, be marched f 
to Duleek, and thence in great haſte to Dublin. 
On his arrival in that city he aſſembled the Magif- 


trates and Council, and told them, with equal in- 
diſcretion and ingratitnde, that the army he had 


-deperided upon had baſely fled the field, nor could 


they'be prevailed upon to rally; though the loſs in 
the defeat was but inconfiderable; fo that Henee. 


forward he determined never more to head" hh 
Iriſh army, but reſolved to ſhift for himſelf, wy f 
themſelves muſt alſo do.” "Having aid at Dublin 
one night, he departed for Waterford, attended by 
the Duke of Berwiek, the Marquis of Powis, and 
the Earl of Tyrconnel ordering the bridges to be 
broken down every where behind him. At Water- 
ford he embarked on board à French veſſel, and 


was quickly conveyed to bis former reſidence in 


France. This daſtardly conduct expoſed him to 
the perſonal contempt of | thoſe who were moſt 4 
ſtrongly attached to-his-cauſe-—Colonel Sarsfield, 
as it is aid, declaring ( that if they could change. 
Kings he ſhould not be afraid to fight the battle 
over again. Immediately oonſequent to the vid- 
tory,” Drogheda was inveſted ; but though the 
Governor ſeemed-at firſt reſplute ti defend. the 
place, upon being told that if be compelled the - | 
King to bring up his heavy cannot} acanuſt(ex.- wh 


On the 5th, of July the King 
glass, within two miles of Dublin, where be re- 
ceived advice of King James's flight jo Watrrſord, 


he, made his public ent 


\ 


and.ſubſequent en ion for France. The 
principal Catholies baving alſo N the 


metropolis, tbe Proteſtants had recovered. their 


aſendency,;. and a deputation being ſent xequeſt- 
ing tbe King to honor the city with. his preſence, 

r the next day into 
Dublio; where he was received with triymphal ae. 
ion. litt 400 lr OF boi 36: a .\ os el 
«ll The Iriſh army had now, retired in confußon 
towards. Athlone, a ſtrong town on the banks of 
the Shannon, Dividing bis ſorces, thergfare, the 
King detached General Douglas to purſue the fly- 


ſouthward, and taking poſſeſſion ſucceſſiuely of 
the towns of Carlow, Kilkenny and ['Waterford, 
acquiſitions of great importance. About this pe- 


liſhed, which the King was deſirous to have made 
mueh more comprehenſive ; for the general and 


vague. exception it contained, of © the: deſperate 


leaders of the preſent rebellion,” rendered it wholly 


nugatoryt but the King was told by thofe vultures 


ein bum̃an ſhane who prey upon property, and are 


ravenous for-confiſcations, that there was a neceſ- 
ſity or breaking. the power of the great Iriſh chief. 


| nlp ——_ Athlone 


, 
wy 


0 2 on 


encamped at Fin- 


ing enemy, . proſecuting himſelf his march to the 
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wn n W e eme he dene fur 
render; but Colonel. Grace the Governor, un. 


daunted by the ill-ſacceſs which had recently. at- 


tended. their arms, fired a piſtol ; at the jrumpeter, 
ſaying "Theſe, are my terms.” d; The Engliſh Ge- 


neral. on. this refolved on undertaking the. hege of 


the place: but bis farce; was not adequate to the 
enterpriſe; and after. battering the caſtle. for ſome 
days with little. effect, he haſtily withdrew his 
troops, finding, that General /Sarsfield ,was gn his 
march tq relieve the foxtreſs, at the head of 15,009 . 
men: But the principal gbje&. of the, campaign, 


_ how far advanced,, was the reduction of, the im- 


portant city.of Limerick, in the vicinity of which 
the Iriſh hed conceptrated the, far greater part of 
their ſarce. The, town. is ſituated partly on an 
iſland in the midſt of the Shannon, which is here 
very broad and deep, with ſuburbs extending to 


both the oppoſite ſhores—the three diviſions being 


connected by bridges. The fortifications had been 
lately ſtrengthened by additional outworks con- 
ſtructed under the direction of French engineers, 


The garriſon conſiſted, of nb leſs than fourteen 


regiments of foot, excluſire of horſe and dra: 
goons 5 and the remainder of the Iriſh army, now 


recovered. from its conſternation, with the French 
auxiliarigs to the amount of many thouſands, lay 
at à ſmall diſtance waiting and watching the far, 


n ne of attack. N b King, 
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judging Eten the utintetru &d career of ſücceſs 
he had hitherto experienced, might be prompted 
to hold the talents and reſources of the enemy too 
cheap. A junction being formed between the 
King's forces and thoſe employed in the attack of 
Athlone, within a few miles of Limerick ; the city 
was inveſted with trivial oppoſition on 'the 9th of 
Auguſt 1690: and a ſümmons being ſent to the 
Governor M. Boiſſeleau, that officer replied; that 
he thought the beſt way to ain the Prince of 
Orange's good opinion, was by a vigorous defence 
of the fortreſs entruſted to his care. The fiege 
was now proſecuted with great diligence, and the 
place deſended with equal reſolution'; but a moſt 
diſaſtrous incident took place in the ſurpriſal, by 
General Sarsſield, of almoſt the whole train of 
heavy artillery deſtined for the befieging army, and 
the total deſtruction of the carriages, waggons and 
ammunitjon ; after having previouſly attacked and 
cut in pieces the detachment by which the.convoy | 
was guarded. The event of the fiege was from 
this time very doubtful. At length, a Wesel 
having been made of about 12 yards in breadth, | 
the King ordered a general aſſault, Daf ide e, 
rage of the enemy ſeemed on this occaſion to 
riſe to fury. After being driven from the coun-. 
terſcarp, they returned to'the attack with an im- 
© petbolity never exceeded; the very women ruſh- 
. _ 1 and e the ſoldiers· of the 


& | 1 85 garriſon 5 


a, 


— with enn fortitude. In fine, wr the | 


Engliſh were repulſed with the loſß of 120 "of _ 5 
their choieeſt troops: and the operations of the 
befiegers being alſo impeded by the weather, 


err -- % ai. 
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which had now become very nb sbte W 


ceſsful attempt, to raiſe the ſiege; and the army 


retreated: towards Clonmdl Having eonftitated” 


King gave orders, in two days after this' unſue- 


Juſtices of Ireland, and leaving the command of 


the army with Count Solmes, Ww ſoon after re- 


ſigned it into the able hands of General Ginckel; 


his Majefly embarked at Duneannon on the th of 
September 1690, for England, "nd arrived au 


within a ſew days at Windſor. 


d abe Somme of the üuhmein, üs Mt bd 


0 who had already diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 


his military talents, gained great increaſe of "fame 


by a ſucceſsful attack on Cork and Kinſale with 


5000 troops from England, joined, agrecably to 


the project he had formed, by 5000 more in Ire- 


land. By the capture of theſe cities, all connec- 
tion between Ireland and France on that ſide was 
cut off; and the Earl of Marlborough returned 


to England covered with laurels, having been ab- 


days. The Duke of Grafton, natural ſom of the 
late King Charles II. a young nobleman highly 
amiable and accompliſhed, fell bravely fighting 
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Marlborough was introduced to the King at Ken- 
ſington on his return, that Monarch, far. from ap- 
pegring qealous of his ſucceſs, beſtowed upon him 
the higheſt encomiums, and declared that he knew 
no en t . +: beer had Gan, © Ae 
N CC 

In order ae the nag of e to 


8 Iriſh war, Which was protracted to a late period 


of the ſucceeding year, it may be proper here to 
ſuhjoin the principal oceurrences. which took place 
from the departure of the King, to its final termi- 

nation... Although it had been the object of the 
King's anxious ſolicitude to reſtrain the ravages of 
the ſoldiery, divers examples of great ſeverity be- 
ing made by him during his reſidence in Ireland; 
the moſt atrocious exceſſes were, as is univerſally 
acknowledged, committed during the winter up- 
on the helpleſs inhabitants; and it was difficult 


to aſcertain whether they ſuffered more ſrom their 


Catholic oppreſſors, or their Proteſtant protectors. 
Between them the country was dreadfully haraſ- 
_ ſed, and the ſtock of cattle and corn in many 
parts almoſt entirely deſtroyed. About the begin- 
ning of June 1691, General Ginckel, being now 
reinſorced by a conſiderable body of troops from 
Scotland under General Mackay, took the field, 
and immediately directed his march to Athlone, 
taking in his way the town of Ballymore, which 
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was fortified and garriſoned as a ſort of advanced 
poſt, and on the 18th ſat down beſore Athlone. 
The town is divided into two parts by the Shan- 
non: that which is ſituated to the eaſtward of the 
river was ſoon carried by aſſault; but the chief 
ſtrength of the beſieged lay in the fortifications 
on the Connaught or Iriſh ſide, ſages: by: "WP 
een paſſage of iy and ee 
rous attempts were made, though unattended 
This ſomewhat diſneartening the troops, a Council 
of War was held on the goth, to determine he- 
On which the Generals Mackay, Talmaſn, Rou- 
vigny, &. urged that no brave action could be 
performed without hazard, and gave it as their 
opinion that the attack on the bridge ſhould be 
given up, and the paſſage of the river attempted at 
a ſord a little below the bridge; and they offered 
themſelves to head the troops which ſhould be 
well knew what wonders military enthuſiaſm can 
perform, acceded to an offer which a too conſi- 
derate commander would have deemed romantic 
and impracticable. The fords of the Shannon art 
few and dangerous. That in queſtion was only 
wide enough for twenty men to march ahreaſt. 
1 2 was rocky, the ſtream flowing with 
19479! prodi- 
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pool igions rapi dity,” and ning im the ſhalloweſt 


part nearly breaſt high. On the oppoſite ſhore 
was baſtion raiſed to deſend the paſs. In order 
to deceive the enemy, the troops were not drawn 


but till fix” o'clock; the ufual time of relieving = 
| guard; and on-ringing the church bell, the cuſ- 


tomary fignal, a detachment of grenadiers, ſup- 
ported by fix battalions of inſantry, commanded 
by the Prince of Wirtemberg, the Generals Mac- 
kay, Tetteau, and Talmaſſi, who ſerved” that day 


a wolüntesr, entered the water by twenties, to 


the aſtoniſhment of the Iriſn, Who immediately 
began a very heavy fire from all their forts and bat. 
teries. General Sarsfield communicating in haſte 
to M. St. Ruth, now Commander in chief of the 
combined armies of French and Iriſh lying at the 
diſtance of a ſew miles from the town, that the 


Engliſh were actually attempting the paſſage of 


the river, and demanding immediate ſuecours; 
St. Ruth treated the intelligence very lightly, and 
affumed the thing to be impoſſible. * They dare 
not make ſuch an attempt,“ ſaid he, and I fo 
near! I would give 1000 piſtoles to find it true.“ 
Sarsfield, amazed at the vanity and incredulity 


of this Commander, told him, „he would find 


Engliſh courage capable of attempting any thing.“ 


Vnappalled at the dangers which ſurrounded them, 


the affailants gradually advanced forward, in the 


face 1 0 moſt tremendous fire; and having at 


* IDO = £ | : length 
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length: forced their way and gained the * 
bank, the reſt of the army ſoon; followed on pon- 
toons, and planks thrown:acroſs the broken arches 
of the bridge. The Iriſh; ſeined with conſterna- 
tion, ſcarcely attempted. reſiſtanca; and in half | 
an hour the ton was in poöſſeſſion of the be- 
ſiegers, with the works, which remained entire to- 
wards the enemy's camp. St. Ruth now made a 
late and vain attempt to diſlodge the Engliſh: 
but the cannons of the; garriſon were by this time 
turned againſt him; and on that very night he de- 
camped with his whole army without beat of drum, 
and took a new and very ſtrong poſition in the | 
neighbourbood of Aghrim, reſolving ebene riſque 
the fate of a general engagement. 
Te lriſh camp n the 
ridge of a hill, with a moraſs in front, paſſable on 
1y by a narrow central path, croſſed by the river 
Suke, and deſended at the extremity by the caſtle 
of Aghrim ; on their left were” ſteep bills'rifing 
among ſwamps; and on the right was à paſs de- 
fended by two old forts about half a mile from the 
morals, the interval being occupied by many 
ſmall encloſures lined with muſqueteers. General 
Ginckel, having viewed the enemy's poſition, de- 
clared his determination to attack them, for that a 
retreat muſt be. attended with loſs and diſgrace. 
St. Ruth on his part, perceiving the preparations 
wade for that purpoſe, exerted all the efforts of 
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tion that it ſhould. not henceforward be in the 
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: an ihe er be oj: then making 


an harangue to his troops. well caloulated to pro- 


duce upon minds ſb groſs and barbarous a very 


powerful effect. © He told them how ſucceſsful he 


bad been in ſuppreſſing hereſy in France, and 


ging over l vaſt number of deluded ſouls into 
the boſom of the Church. Fhat ſor this reaſon his 

maſter. had made choice of him beſore others to 
eſtabliſh the Church of Ireland on ſuch a founda - 


power of hell or hereticsto diſturb it: and that all 
good Roman Catholies depended on their cou- 
nage to ſee theſe glorious things effected. He 


conſeſſed that matters did not entirely anſwer his 


expectation ſince he came among them, but that 
fill all might be recovered. That he was in- 
ſormed the Prince of Orange's heretical army was 


reſolved to give them battle; that now or never 


privileges, and eſtates of their anceſtors; that 

they ought now to remember they were no mer- | 
eenary ſoldiers; their all being at ſtake, and their 
deſign to reſtore A pious K ing to his throne, to 


And laſtly, to animate their courage, he aſſured 
them of King James's love and gratitude, of 
Louis the Great's protection, of himſelf to lead 


them on, of the Church to pray for them, and of 


ſaints and angels to carry their ſouls into heaven.“ 
ſt 3 | my. 
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He cloſed his ſpeceh with a ſtrict order to givs 


quarter to none, eſpecially not to ſpare any of the 


French heretics in the Prince of Orange's army. 


He took likewiſe the moſt effectual way poffible 


to infuſe: courage into the Iriſh, by ſending their 


priefis among them to amimate them by all the 


methods they could think of; and eſpecially, 48 


the moſt powerful and impreſſive, making them 
ſwear 1 — ane never to ane their 


colors. b x Disagu QUAIEI ON 4 
"About en in the derte irie tht of July 


(1691), being Sunday, the Engliſh army advanced 


to the edge of the morals/with'a' view to force the 
paſſes, which were defended' by the enemy with 
ſurpriſing and enthuſiaſtic reſolution. No ground, 
after ſeveral hours conteſt, being gained, a feint 


wis made on the enemy's fb; on which läge 


reinforcements being fent by St. Ruth to that 
quarter, to the weakettitig of the right and centre, 
the paſſes after much effliſion of blood were uſti 


mately forced: No Poner, however, had the = 


Engliſh obtained firm footing on the other ſide 
of the moraſs and begun to aſcend the Bill, wan 
the main body of the they fell upon them with 
ſuch fury, that the aſſuflants were compelled to 
retreat with precipitation into the moraſs; at the 
ſight of 'which'St. Ruth eried out in a bravads, 
Now will 1 drive the Etipliſh army back te the 
gates of Dublin.“  Reinforcements arrifing, hows 


ever, 


a. Made 1 * 
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euer, the Evgliſh again rallied and the enemy at 
the ſame inſtant ſuſtaining an irreparable loſs by 
the death oſ their General, who, ſtill confident of 
victor ; yas/ by We oſt acevlents,mhich, mack 


A 5 e eee was at once decided. ' Sarsfield, next 

in command, but to whom St. Ruth had not | 
. deigned to communicate his diſpoſitions, was un- 
Cl able to cou tera the deſpair of the moment. 


Fos 2 3 


The camp was abandoned, and great ſlaughter 
de by the en n The pur- 

| : ; ſuit... * AR er Han en 
b : Ide Englifh army 3 3 th e all 
N go. Galway, which made, no memorable 
| 1 n Limerick, now the laſt reſource of 
| „ the Iriſh, 8 diſplayed, under the gallant au- 
| _ © tpices of; Sarsfield,;; every. ſymptom of determined 
and heroic ſortitude. On the 26th of Auguſt that 
dit was a ſecond. time inveſted on the Munſter 
. fide;;. two days previous to which died within is +. 
: Walls the Earl of Tyrconnel; at one period ſo 
- conſpicuous in Iriſh biſtory, but who had become 
odlious to the French by his treachery, and to the 
© Iriſh by his puſillanimity in exborting bis country- 
men to an accommodation, ſince, as he ſaid, their 
= ruin was otherwiſe inevitable. His admonitions 
| were thought to baye more weight after his death 
[1 than during his lifetime, The operations of the 
um were e i ſquadron of ſhips of war, 
4100 which 


* 
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which" failed up the Shinnon' and did conſiderable: 
ſervice. The ſiege being preſſed for near a month 


Maren 9 


and little advance made, the enemy receiving con- 


_ - tinual ſupplies from the other ſide of the river 3 
General Ginckel, at the head of a large diviſion of 


the army, paſſed the Sbannon over a bridge of boats | 


town, leaving the Prince of Wirtemberg, Mackay, 


and Talmaſh'to command on the other fide; and, 


after ſeveral: bloody encounters, ſucceeded _ 
| feting the complete inveſtment of the city. 


garriſon now ſeemed to think. only how to- Ps | 
the beſt terms for themſelves. And General 


Ginckel, well knowing the beneficent inclinations 
of the King in that reſpect, as well as his ſolicitude 
to bring the war in Ireland to a concluſion, ac- 


ceded without difficulty to terms not indeed in the 
eſtimate of moderation and wiſdom too favorable, 


but far more fo than in their ſituation it was rea- 
ſonable to hope. 


On the firſt of ORober (1691), the Lords : 


Juſtices arrived in the Engliſh camp; and on the 


3d the articles were figned. The capitulation of 
Limerick is ſtill famous in Iriſh hiſtory. In it is 
comprehended not the ſurrender of Limerick 


merely, but of all the forts, caſtles and garriſons flill 
in poſſeſſion of the Iriſh. In return for which, 


among many other tegulations of ſubordinate im- 


hs a general indemnity is granted; and.they 
Yo O 


V. 
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are reiftated in all: the privileges of: ſubjeQs, on 

_ condition of taking the oaths of allegiance, «out 
being required to take the oath of ſupremacy. 
They were alſo reſtored to the enjoyment of ſuch 
liberty in the exerciſe of religion as was conſorm- 


able to that which they poſſeſſed in the reign of 


Charles II. All officers and ſoldiers in the ſervice 

of King James deſirous to go beyond ſea were to be 
furniſhed with paſſports, convoys, and carriages by 
land and water, to the amount of 70 tranſport veſ- 


ſels, accompanied, for their protection and the ac- 


commodation of the officers, by two ſhips of war 


and they likewiſe had liberty to tranſport, goo 
horſes. It was alſo conceded, that no perſon ſhould 


be impleaded for any treſpaſs committed; or rents 


received or enjoyed, ſince the commencement of 
the war. The inhabitants of Limerick and other 
garriſons were empowered to remove their goods | 
and chattels, without ſearch, vifit, or payment of 

duty. Finally, it was agreed that all-priſonersof war 
' ſhould be ſet at liberty. The Lords Juſtices, con- 
ſeious that they had ventured beyond the utmoſt 


limit ol their legal powers, engaged that their Ma- 
jeſties would uſe their endeavors that theſe articles 
mould be ratified: and confirmed in Parliament. 


The military commanders on their part allowed 


all the reſpective garriſons to march out of the 


tons and fortreſſes yp in their nn. with 
the honors of war. Arts ben trons K 051 
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Sach Cee e the terins which this Geste portion 
of a a, great and generous but unfortunate nation, 
who had diſplayed a firmneſs and gallantry worthy 
of a far better cauſe, obtained from the wiſdom 
and benignity of the Britiſh Monarch. But great 
offence was taken at theſe articles, by the malig- 
nity of ſome, and the rapacity of others, who hoped 
and expected to have converted the whole country, 
for their own individual emolument; into one tre- 
mendous maſs of miſery, confiſcation, and ruin. 
For to ſuch a ſtate of ſelfiſh and remorſeleſs de- 
pravity may human nature be degraded, that, to 
uſe the forcible language of Lord Bacon, there 
are thoſe who would not heſitate to ſet their neighs 
bor's houſe on fire, merely to roaſt their owh eggs 
# by the flames.“ The many thouſands who re- 
tired to the continent, leſt behind them, however, 
ſufficient property to gratify any ordinary luſt of 
wealth or yengearice: and the refugees were re- 
ceived,” on their arrival in France, with that kind- 
nefs and generoſity which happily on ſo many 
Occaſions ſerve to ſoſten the traits of the dark and 
terrific character of Louis XIV. General Ginckel 
was ſolemnly thanked by Parliament for his ſer- 
vices; and the titles of Earl of Athlone and Baron 
Agbrim were conferred upon” him, in perpetual | 
commemoration. of his heroic achievements, _ 
On the King's departure for Ireland, the Queen. 
5 | was conſtituted ſole Regent, with a Cabinet Coun- 

| Oz cil 
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dil confiſting of nine perſons, "Ul of whom were 
Whigs but the real power was ſuppoſed to 
- refide in the Lords Carmarthen and N ottingham. 
The Whigs, therefore, had little reaſon to be ſatis- 
fied with this arrangement. The Queen had 
hitherto led a vey private and dameſtic life, gc- 
cupied with the amuſements of reading and work- 
ing with her ladies of honor; very charitable and 
exemplary in her ſocial and religious duties, wholly 
inattentive to political tranſactions, But it now 


appeared that ſhe was by no means deſtitute of 


talents ſor buſineſs ; and, notwithſtanding the per- 
petual. conflict between the two State factions, ſhe 
governed with ſuch mildneſs, which on no occa- 
ion degenerated into weakneſs ; and mediated 
with ſuch addreſs, without any tincture of duplicity 
or artifice, that by a rare fortune ſhe roſe higher 
than eyer in the eſtimation of both. Endowed 
with all the accompliſhments of her ſex, ſhe con- 


ciliated the moſt ſtubborn by the engaging affabi- 


lity of her manners, Dignified in her perſon, of a 


' '# Theſe were the Marquis of Carmarthen, Preſident of the 
Council; the Earl of Nottingham, Secretary of State; the Earl 
of Pembroke, who had ſuperſeded Admiral Herbert, created 

Earl of Torrington, i in the Admiralty ; ; Sir John Lowther, Firſt 
Commiſſioner of the Treaſury ; and the Earl of Marlborough, 
who were all accounted of the Tory party. The Whigs were 
the Barl of Devonſhire, Lord Steward; Earl of Dorſet, Lord 
Chamberlain the Earl of Monmouth, and Mr. Edward Ruſſel. 


to S 5 in 


pleaſant and cheerful countenance, frank and noble 


— "A Lo. 


N ber übers, above all diſguiſe and baba . 
ment, ſtudying only bow to promote the welfare : 
And Deppine of the nation who Had raifed her 6 | 
her preſent exalted pre-eminerice, and to deſerve 


their love and confidence—hiftory exhibits perhaps 
no character which will endure the teſt of a more 
rigotous inveſtigation. How unjuſtly the has been 
arbufelt of = want of fenflbfnth, Her letters to te 
King her huſband clearly demonſtrate. Dofing 


the Triſh war, notwithſtanding the contiplacenicy 


of her outward deportment, her heart was torh 


with apprehenſion and folicitude ; and the intel- 


ligence of the victory of the Boyne appeared, "as 


the Earl öf Nottingham informs us, to afford! Wer 
uo pleaſure till he affüred her of the ey 6f the 
King Nee tber 

The firſt great object of the Government dune i 
the Regency was to fit out a fleet, equal at Jeaft t 
that which the French were preparing in the har- 


bor of Breſt. In this, however, the Engliſh Ad. 


mirülty Was not ſucceſsful. By the ſurpriſing A. 
ertions'of M. de Seignelay, the Marine Miniſter 
of France, a fleet of no leſs than 78 ſhips of the 
ne, cothmanded by the Count de Tourville, en- 
tered the Engliſh Channel, arid were diſcoyered 
off Plymoiith on the 20th of June 1690. The 
Earl of Torrington, commander in chief of the 
combined ſquadrons of Engliſh and Dutch, fel 
aden to St. Helens, in order to give the enemy 

Oy Y 
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| 
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battle, thong inferior i in ſorce by no leſs than _ 
ups of the dine: Ihirty ſhips/of war lying in Plyr 


Tonnen, Ferme Fagrined: at this I 
the Qpeen-was over-perſ vaded to ſend him a poſitive 
orders t to fight; o 10 that, ſtanding f far up tho Channel, 
he again bore: down, upon the enemy off Beaghy- 
gad, on t the Zoth of Jupe, making. two hours after 
day: chreak the ſignal ſor battle, Which the French 
Were, ngt diſpoſed to decline. The Dutch ſqua- 
dron, which Jed the way, were ſoon ne with 
4 Se the blue diviſion. of tbe Eugliſh with 
the gear of the. French; but the red, which farmed 
the, centre, under the command of Tarpington in 
perſon, could not, or at leaſt did not, come into 
ion diet and even then a wide interval was 
gtween, Wessen and th van; of Nhich the 
ri ench took .th de adyantage, ag ſurroundgd, the 
80 Gais in, ſuch. a manger, that they would 
have been. entirely cut off or deſtroyed, had not the 
centre Aiyifion, at kepgth bore down to theirt alliſt⸗ | 
ance, and gore, between them. and, the enemy. | 
About. five ein the aſternogn the action. was inter- 
rupted by a calm; and ike Engliſh Admiral, per- 
geiving how ſeverely the fleet had f ſuffered, thought 
it expedient t to wave a renewal of. the engagement ; 
1 and weighing angbor at the cloſe. of day, he retired 
dt ag vil the tide of flood, The French, who 
| 850 tre? IRS. | had 


22. Þ 


2d; not being able to join them., Lord © 
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. badinegleted to anchor, driſted to the weſtward, 


and in the morning were deſeried at almoſt viewleſy, 

diſtance: and purſuing alſo. ina; regular line of ' 
battle, leſs damage was ſuſtained than there was 
reaſon to apprehend. They nevertheleſs followed 
as far as Rye ; and the Eugliſn were compelled to 
burn the diſabled ſhips, - that they might not fall 
into the hands of the French. Upon the whole, 
this was the moſt ſignal victory exer: gained by th 
French over the Engliſ upon their on element. 
Such; indeed, as the heroie bravery with which 
the van and crear diviſions ſaught, oppreſſed as 
they were with the ſuperiority of numbers, that 
no yeſſel would ſtrike its colors : but three Dutah 
line of battle ſhips were ſunk in the engagement, 
and three more ſtranded and burnt in the purſuit; - 
beſides two ſhips loſt: by the Engliſn. The Gallic 
Admiral giving over the farther chaſe as fruitleſs; 
the Earl of''Torringtori brought the ſhattered re- 
mains of his fleet into the Thames, whence; des 
volving the command upon Sir Jobn Aſhley, he 
iminediately repaired to the metropolis, which be 
found in a ſtate of the greateſt conſteruation ; he 
himſelf being the chief object of the popular rage 
and reſentment; Nothing lefv tian an imme tinte 
invaſion was expected; but the French fleet, after 
inſulting the coats now wholly defenceleſs, made 
the beſt of their way back to the harbor of Breſt. 


15 The condludt'ef the Queen ih this cxiticalienos  / 
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geney indicated great fortitude and ſpirit. Se 


iſued 4 -proclathation, requiring the immediate 
ſervice of all able ſeamen and mariners, with _ 
ties for rendering themſelves voluntarily, a 


penalties for diſobedience. She ordered a — 
number of new commiſſions for the army, and a 


camp to be ſormed in the vicinity of Torbay, where 
a deſcent was deemed moſt probable. She cauſed 


1 be 3 ba Earls of — __ | 


mould be found to have deſerved-it; that ſhe had 


Bells with various en dilaffected: Pede, 


d the Earl of Torrington of his com- 


mand, and ſent him priſoner to the Tower; and 


deputed an Envoy Extraordinary to the States 
General, to inform their High Mightineſſes, how 
much ſhe was concerned at the misfortune which 
had befullen their ſquadron in the late engagement, 
and at their not having been ſeconded as they 
ougbt; Which matter ber Majeſty had directed to 
be examined, into, in order to recompenſe thoſe 
that had done their duty, and to puniſn ſuch as 


the: States would do their utmoſt to reinforce 
their fleet in this conjuncture. How far the Earl 
of Torrington, allowed to be one af the beſt and 
braveſt ſeamen of his time, was eenſuruable in this 
buſineſs, ſeems not perfectly clear. The Dutch 
exelaimed „ the „ 


| 4 \ ” and 


s 
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1 aud the French accounts repreſent hum 1 
tremely deficient in naval conduct. The Earl of 

Nottingham, in his official letter to Lord Durffey 
Ambaflador at the Hague, ex preſsſy charges him 
with treachery ; and the Earl of Ts ngton, on the 
| other hand, brought an accuſation againſt Not- 
tingham for purpoſely ſuppreſſing. the neceſſary: 
intelligence. After lying many months in the 
Tower, he was at laſt brought to a trial by a Court 
Martial, and, to the indignation of the country, 
sequitted; but the King diſmiſſed him. from the 


ſervice, and he never 0 recoyered any 
| en amen. Nie ne 5 , a e en Karls 5 
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2 1 att be ee that Lord fk AP letter 
- off. Beachy to Lord Carmarthen i is extremely vague and. unſa- 
tisfactory. He only Tas, a That oh the preceding tay, accord- . 
ing to ber Majefyy s order, they had engaged the « enemy 3 ſlert. | 
The Dutch had the van. By the i time they had fought, two 
hours, it fell calm; ; "which was a great misfortune to them all, 
but moſt to the Dutch, who being moſt diſabled, it gave the 
French an opportunity of deſtroying all their lame ſhipaz which 
he had hitherto prevented by falling with the red ſquadion be- | 
tween them and the enemy.“ He acknowledges, nevertheleſs, 
4 it is utterly impoſſible t to make good their retreat, it preſſed 
by the French; and exclaims, © I pray God ſend us well off!” 
« Had 1,” ſays he, 10 undertaken this of my own head, I ſhould 
not well know what to lay; but it being done by. command will, 
1 bope, free me from blame. ee 
On the 2d of July 1690, the Queen, in a pate l. yn to the 
Ling, thus expreſſes herſelf ; <« What Lord Torrington can 
ay for himſelf, I know hot; but 1 beliere he will never be 
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On the ad of October 1690 the Eogliſh Par 
| Jament alſambled at Weſtminſter; and the leac ing 
topics of the Speech from. the Throne were the 


ſucceſs of the warin Ireland, the late nayal defeat; | 
and the ece 


tity of ac Sing bin OY On 
0 inge lsst 7.17 111 rid Lad 1 f 


forgiven. * The letters frow'the ficet; We av! che en. 
gagement, ſhew ſufficiently he was the only man there who 
had no mind to fight; ond bis nat doing it was attributed to 
orders from hence. I am more concerned for the honor. of the 
Nation, thap an thing elſe. Bot 1 I think it has s pleaſed, God to 
puniſh t them j 155 ; for ew rea talked as i it ere inpoſtble 
far them to be beaten On the "intelligence F the victor) 

at the Boyne, the Queen writes, July. 17: „ Hot to to begin this 
letter I do not know, or how ever to render God thanks enough 
for his, mefeies. Indeed they 1510 tog great, if we look e dur 


selerte: but,; as Jon Tay, it is h his own cauſe,; "and Aeg it is for 


Aus. 


the glory « of his great Name, w we haye, no "realpa to fear but he, 
will perfect What he has begpn, hen I heard the Joyful ne news 
from Mr. Butler, 1 was in in pain we ow what was become, of t 
late King, and * not b ut when Lord Nottingham 
Eame, I 10 venture, te do it, — had 1 the {atisfaRtion t to know, 
he. was  fafe,” 1 1 1 need not beg 3 you to | let him be taken 
care 'of, for tom confident you will fe r XL own Bake ; 3 yet a 
that to all your Kindneſs, and | for wy | fake let t people know 2 
would bare no hurt e come | to his perlon,”- —Augult | = A 
1 We bave received many mexcies, Gad lend us Face to value. 
them we ought ! But nothing touches people's hearts bere 
enongh to make them agree; that” would be 00 "much happi- 
hes.” — Auguſt 19th: * Hotfarid' has realy fpoiled | me in 
being ſo kind to me. That they are To to you, EY no wonder, 
Would to God it were the fame here! ! *——=—Auguft 26th: «I 


am i in n greater fears tha car be imagined by any, who loves leſs 


* ks * 424d 7x » 20 ** 21 44 
"than 
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of the eonſederacy abroad. The en n 
greſſes v were — ——— and extraordinary ſupplies: 
voted, to the amount of four | e e 94 8 


e 


| of England, i in one e ſeſſion. And. in « onder that the 


8 Cs 


to ks / aortas 
than ge I cquat "the PD and he, 8 3 * 
only reaſon enou gh left to think that as long as 1 have no letter 
all is well. Vet I muſt” ſee company upon my ſet days, 1 — 
play twice a week, nay I muſt laugh and talk though never ſo 
much) againſt y vil. I; belieye I; didemble very ii ; yet. 
muſt endure it. All my motions. are ſo. watched, and au do 
' o obſerved, that if L eat leſs or ſpeak leſs, or lt more ore F 
all i 18 loft, in the opinion « 'of the world? elif 

ol ters eWorld inc 36 (Datrympls” 5 ie 
V Kivg William told the Duke of Leeds before his departure for 
Ireland, as Lord Dartmouth in his MS. memorandums on NJ 
Burnet's Hiſtory informs us, that he muſt be very cautious 
faying any thing before the Queen that looked like a dilreſpect 
to her father, which ſhe never forgave j and that the Marquis 


able jeſting upon this ſubject. That he, the Duke, might de- 
pend upon what ſhe ſaid to him tojbe ſtrictiy true, though ſhe: 
would not always tell the whole truth; ang that he muſt not take 
it for granted that The was of his opinion every time ſhe did 
not think' fit to cofttradict him.“ This Princefs,” aſking the 
cauſe of her father's reſentment againſt M. Jurteu, was told by 
Biſhop: Burnet, that it was on account of ſome indecencies 
ſpoken of Mary Queen of Scots.” On which ſhe replied, << Ju- 
rieu muſt ſupport the cauſe he defends, in the beſt way he can. 
if what he Tays of the Queen of Scots be true, he is not to be 


| blamed for the uſe he makes of it. If Princes will do ill things, 


they muſt expect the world will take revenge on their nn A 


15 ene er reach their perſons.“ Nis rn) 
| money 


Halifax had loſt all manner of credit” with her for his unſeaſon- 
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fame time inftituted, confiſting of nine Wenders 
of the "Houſe of Commons, inveſted with full 
powers to ſummon whatever perſbns they thought 
proper, and to tender them an uv to anſwer all 


ſuch queſtions : as mould be required of them. In 
0 the month of November Lord Sydney was ap- 


pointed Secretary of State, in the room of the Earl 


of Shrewſbury; and Lord Godolphin Firſt Lord 
_ bf the Treaſury, in the room of Sir John Lowther. 
This nobleman © was: one of thoſe rare characters, 
upon which the tooth of malice knows not how to 
; faſten. Though ſtrongly attached to the Tory 


ty, and even ſuſpected of a predlilection to the 


n of the late King, i in whole favor he bad 


ſtood very high ; ſuch was the clearneſs of his head, 
and the incorruptibility of his heart, that the choice 


How made ſeemed to give great and almoſt uni- 


eral ſatisfuckion. He bad been employed in the 


Þulinels « of the Treafur ury, by the two laſt Sove- 
Teigns, with the higheſt reputation to himſelf, and 
atlyantoge- to the publio,; and; his example, yet 
more than his authority, would, it was hoped, 
Teſtrain thoſe ibuſes which, in fituations expoſed 
to perpetual temptation, it will ever be found 1 im- 
eee wholly to eradicate. 30 

The King was now impatient to repair to the 
Grand Congreſs Os to be held at the 
e Hague 


# 


* 


/ 
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Hans: during the * winter. On the 5t 
of January 16g1, therefore, he came to the Houſe . 
and, communicating his intentions in a very hand- 
. fome ſpeech, gave his aſſent to the Bills which 
woe ready, and put an end. to the ſeſſion. 1 
in the ſame month the King embarked at Gray 
end, under convoy of a powerful ſquadron com- 
manded by Admiral Sir George Rooke ; and on 
the 18th about noon, being informed by a A fiſher- 
man that Goree was diſtant only e a league and a 
ball, his Majeſty reſolved to quit the yacht and 
go on board a ſhallop, attended by the Duke of 
Ormond, the Earls of Devonſhire, Dorſet, Port- 
land, and ſeveral other perſons « of diſtinction. But, 
a thick fog coming on, and the coaft being für- 
rounded with ice, they were not able to make the | 
' ſhore, and for the ſpace of 18 hours, expoſed to the 
inclemency of a winter's night, were toſſed about at 
tbe mercy of the winds and waves. The ſea ran very 
high, and the danger was extreme; but the fortitude 
and even heroiſm of the King, in this ſituation, did 
not ſor a moment forſake bim. On hearing ſos 
of. the ſailors expreſs their apprehenſion of the | 
event, * “Are you then, ſaid be, afraid to die in 
my company: Soon after day break, however, 0 
they made good their landing on the iſland of 
Goree, and about ſix i in the evening arrived at the 
Hague; where he was received with tranſports of | 
Wh and immediately complimented by the States 
General, 
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General, the States of Holland, the Gbuticll of 
State, the other Colleges, and the Foreign Mi- 
niſters. On the 26th be og his — entry 


& 1 St. $4 


unuſual 1 In the evening, fireworks 
were exhibited, and the cannon fired on the Viver- 


borg oppoſite” his palace, and bonfires lighted 


through the whole town. Two days after, the 
King went to the Aſſembly of the States General, 

and. addreſſed them in an affectionate ſpeech, in 
which he reminded them, ce that the laſt time he 
was with. them he had declared his intention of 


going over to England, to deliver that kingdom 


from the evils with which it was threatened—That 
Gop had ſo bleſſed his juſt intentions, that he had 


met with ſucceſs, even beyond his bopes— That 


the Engliſh having offered him the Crown, he had 
accepted it, as Gop was his witneſs, not out of 
ambition, but ſolely to preſerve the religion and 
laws of the three kingdoms; and 'to be able to 
aſſiſt his allies, and eſpecially the United Provinces, 
againſt the power of France—That he could have 


wiſhed. to have aided them ſooner, but was pre- 


vented by the affairs of Ireland; which being now 


in a better condition, he was come to concert mea- 


ſures with the Allies, and to exerciſe the functions 


of — The reſt of his ſpeech conſiſted 
0” of 
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. of: of hpreMohs. of "is zeal and affection ſor the 
| Republie.”''He' was anſwered with the reſpect and 
atkriowledgment due to a'Prince who was looked 
upon as the father of his country, the deliverer of 
Europe, the preſerver of the Proteſtant 125255 1 
and the ſoul of the Grand Alliance. | 
After this, was opened the moſt cada 
and ſplendid Congteſs of Princes and Miniſters 
which Europe had ever known. .Of thofe who at- 
_ tended in perſon, excluſive of the King of Great 
Britain, were the Electors of Brandenburg and 
Bavaria; the Dukes of Wirtemberg, Holſtein, 
Brunſwick, and Zell; the Lardffraves of Heſſe - 
Caſſel and Darmſtadt ; the Princes of Anhalt, &. 
&c. The Ambaſſadors preſent were thoſe from 
| the Emperor, theKings of Spain, Denmark, Swe-" 
den, and Poland; the Electors of Saxony, Treves, 
Mentz, Cologne, and the Elector Palatine; the” 
Dukes of Savoy and Hanover; the Biſhops of 
Munfter. Liege, &c. &c. To this illuſtrious alſem- 
bly his Britannic Majeſty addreſſed himſelf in an 
eloquent and pathetic ſpeech, repreſenting to them 
« the imminent dangers to which they were'ex- 
| poſed from the power and ambition of France. In | 
| the cireumſtances they were in,” he faid, -* it was + 
N not indeed a time to deliberate ſo much as to act. 
| Every one ought to be perſuaded,” that their re- 
ſpective and particular intereſts were compriſed in 
tte general one. If not oppoſed with united vigor, 
. „„ . 
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the enemy would like a tottrent carry every. thing. 


f beſore them. Againſt ſuch power and ſuch in- 
juſtice it was in yain to oppoſe complaints, or cla- 


mors, or unproſitable proteſtations. Nothing but 
the force of ſuperior armies could put a ſtop to his 
ee or reſcue Europe from the impending 

As to himſelf, he would neither ſpare his 
9 credit, nor perſon, in ſo juſt and neceſſary 


2 deſign. And he propoſed to appear, in the ſpring, 
- / himſelf at the head of the army of the Allies, and 


they might depend upon his royal word for "ae | 

ſtrict performance of his engagements.” | 
Actuated by the fame ſpirit, and animated — | 

the example of their head, the aſſembly came, 


4 without delay or heſitation, to the moſt. vigorous 
reſolutions; and it was loca to employ in the 
_ enſuing campaign 222,000 men againſt France, of _ 


which aggregate number each State was-to furniſh 
its ſpecific: and equitable proportion. The Con- 
greſs broke up early in March; and it is remarked 


ey, or any perplexing etiquette of ſtate, ſo com- 


mon in aſſemblies of this nature, impeded their 


deliberations. In the preſence of the King of 
England, whoſe character was marked by ſim- 


plicity, who was above all oſtentation, and whoſe 
dignity ' deſcended not to call in the aſſiſtance of 
pride to its ſupport, thoſe frivolous and minute 


* which appear in the eyes of the vulgar 


of 
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 ofallcanks-o ; . ortant. eee 
nothingneſs. eee ice 111 4% * | 
The King, ater gufſing: ſome whokt: at. his ſu⸗ 
vqrite reſidence of Loo, embarked for England, 
and arriyed ſafely. at Whitehall on the igth of 
April, (169% The chief .cyent Mick 9 rred 
during the abſence of the King, was the diſcs 
of a confpiracy againſt the Government, ill con- 
certed, indeed, and imperfealy digeſted... Notice 
being giver io Lord Carmarthen by the owner ol 
a veſſel at Barking in Efſex, that it was. taken, up 
to carry ſome, noknown, perſons, to France, it was 


pretext. of Eoching Ly 9 the woment thefell 
down to. ( Graveſend; when three paſſengers w were 
O00 iq the bold, who proyed 1 to be Lord, Preſton, | 
Searetary, of State to King James; Aſhton, who had 
gcoupied; a placei in the houſehold of the late Queen, 
and one Elliot. Certain papers which Aſhton at- 
ſtemmgted 10 throw into the ſea, were alſo ſecured, 
and Lord Preſiqn's ſeal of office. . Upon examin- 
ing: the papers, they were found of a very 1 wiſcel- 
_ lapgous nature. The x moſt remarkable of tbem was 
ſtyled © The Reſult of a Conference between ſome 
Lords and Gentlemen, both Tories and Whigs, re- 
ſpeQing the Reſtoration of King James,” — though, 


as the paper adds, without endangering the Pro- | 


teſtant religion, and ciyil adminiſtration according 
8 eee this a i For 952 was the 
| rage. 


\ 
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FG eie 45 to prevent their diſcerning the 
utter incompatibility of theſe things; and evοm to 
calt à veil*6ver the de&p thbjfal and politied} guilt 
of enderroritig to füt Goberntrent hu fu 
eftabliſhed, frbth motives of perſoual 4 is 
tereſt of eaptite. "The Hines fevold8crt ln eh | 
einig However profeſitdly founded on Whig pr 
ciples, , ant deffgncet to be carried into effe@t bythe 
fiuidentatity"ebi6Hly" of "the Whig paity; "this 
flange paper was drswil up in am high kram of R= 
Berth, wen as would - kb Ava ptbbably dt the 
Court of St. 'Getmaine's nearly as much offetice as 
the moſt boffile manifeſts,” + "The natura wealth 
power of theſe Kingdoms being,“ as it is e- 
peed 5 the han ds of the Proteſtabts; the Ki vg 
ay think of nothing ſhort of a Proteltant AHH 
| 5 nor of nothing mo 110 re for the —— 
than a legal liberty of eonſtiche&—He' may toe 
a Catholic in devotion; but he muſt reign" 
teltant in governitient—He mult "give is & Hi6det 
of this'at St. "Gertaine's, by preferring the Pro- 
teſtants Gat are with Him Wovethe Cithbofits. — 
Aud from the getieral tenor f this per, Atſck vr 
the declaratic ion annexed, it is plain, that the WHige 
concerned in this | politic ige d itt re- 
gard't to them the boſton hl Hot wvaiided} and 
in all Probability never would have *dvanted far 
ther—infiſted upon nothing 166; off the of 
the cd than an enfire” ſurtetider of hi rate 
their 
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Elliot ot. 15 d means t make bis 's peace. . with. 
Jvernmen but the ker en were 


| brought to. their trials before Lord Chief Juſtice . 


ounced gt guilty. The latter, 4 blind and hon 
oy wi unde wig feat e but the for- | 
mer, who w Was 5 fre to 5 hae communicated "the the ; 
intrigue or confpiracy, to "the 
Government, "was BE pardoned. . "Shortly 8 
after, 123 was der for the apprehend- . 
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ing the Biſhop of Ely, Mr. James Graham, and 
Penn the famous Quaker, noted for his attachment. 
101 the Stuarts. But they had previouſly abſconded, 
as it was, no doubt, the intention of Governt ment 
they ſhould. The Earl of Clarendon, uncle to the | 
Queen, who had refuſed the oaths, was committed 
to the Tower : : but after a confinement of ſome 
- mopths, though his guilt was indubitably aſcer- 
tained by the intercepted letters, he was releaſed 
by the King's 8 order, out of tenderneſs to the Queen, 
and merely confined to his houſe in the country. 
Lord Dartmouth was alſo ſent to the Tower, where 
be ſoon after died, and was buried with funeral 
honors. Upon the whole, the wiſdom and diſcre- 
tion of the Government were conſpicuous i in the 
whole. of this tranſaction : no one of the Whig 
Lords, ſuppoſed privy to it, being queſtioned; but 
on the contrary the evidence againſt them w was aſ- 
- fduouſly ſuppreſſed; and all things reverted to 
their former ſtate, without any facther or more va- 
Idable ſacrifice than the l fe of the -yntortunate Aſh- 
0g, 1 r 
At this period i was, however, judiciouſly de- 
termined to bring matters to a criſis with reſpect 
to the Non-juring Biſhops and Clergy, who were 
now. deprived of their ſees and preferments, to the 
general ſatisfaction of the. Nation. Even thoſe of 
the Prelates, who had acquired ſuch unbounded 
0 n by their W to royal en in 
I Þ * 2 
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che late reign, experienced little ſympathy in their 
preſent ſufferings in conſequence of what was now 
called their obſtinate factious defiance of the Na- 
tional will. The vacancies were ſupplied with men 
of ſuch known candor and moderation, that it was 
plain the preſent Tory Miniſters were either too 
wiſe to attempt, or had too little influence to ef- 
ſect, the revival of the High Church maxims uſy- 


ally aſſdeiated with the political principles of their 


ome. Amongſt theſe promotions we find the emi- 
nent nent and venerable names of Tillotſon, Sharp, 
More, Cumberland, and Patrick. Nothing more 


provoked the reſentment and chagrin of the Non- 


juring party at this period, than the deſection of the 
famous Sherlock, Maſter of the Temple, after a 
long and' pertinacious refuſal to ſubmit to the 
- oaths, and his public juſtification of his conduct in 
ſo doing. This was a great triumph to the Court: 


and he was immediately rewarded, ſor what one 


party ſtyled his happy converſion, and the other his 


faithleſs apoſtacy, by the acquiſition of the rich 


deanery of St. Paul's. 


Early in the month of May. (1691) ae in 98 


purſuance of his reſolution to command in perſon 


the grand conſederate army, embarked for Hol- 


land, and after a ſpeedy and proſperous voyage ar- 
rived ſafely at the Hague. The affairs of the Con- 
| tinent were at this period in a truly critical ſtate. 
pee Emperor of Germany, nominal chief of 


Ez the 
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the League of Augiburg, Mas not one. of thoſe 
Princes, whoſe characters: are calculated to adorn 


the page of Hiſtory, Weak, hanghty, ſuperſtitious, 
ang. Ter ene cruel ls oper his own 
former as the champion.gf the-libartics ee 

Vain and inſolent i {30 Rxaſperity, mean Ang ꝓuſilla- 
nimous.in adverſity, he poſſeſſe 
nor affection of his co-eſtates of the eim fram 
| bis want of capacity only he was not the object of 
their ſears 5. it was the power of France which 
excited the univerſal dread : and the Empire had 
never, fince the era of the rivalſhip of the two great 
ynited in intereſt, deſign, and defire. But averting 


their eyes with diſdain from their, immediate chief, 


When the capital of his Empire was beieged by the Turks, 
the Emperor retired for ſafety to Lintz, without making any 
effort for averting the impending ruin. After the ever memora- 
ble defeat of the Ottoman army under the walls of Vienna, by 
the. great Sobi „this imperial ingrate ſought to decline an 
interview with his deliverer—and, finding it unavoidable, he 
conducted himſelf with the moſt diſguſting coldneſs and affeg- 
tation of ſuperiority. The King of Poland, perceiving and de- 
{piſing his meanneſs, only ſaid in return to his reluctant acknow- 
ledgments: |<, I am glad, brother, that I have been able to FR 
your Majeſty this little ſervice,” By a popular and felicitous 
allufion the Cardinal Archbiſhop of Vienna preached on this 
great occaſion a thankſgiving ſermon, in the cathedral of 8, 
Stephen, on the text of ſeripture „There youu man op a 
3 NH . 
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as altogether incompetent to the decompliſhment = 


of ſo great an object, the Germanic Princes fixed 


even: previous to his elevation to the royal dignity, 
and while merely Prince of Orange and Stadt- 
of the grand confederacy formed for the purpoſe 


of humbling the pride, and of oppoſing an inſuper- 


able barrier to the encroachments of France. They 
ſu/ in him all the qualities of a patriot and a hero; 
and the influence of prejudice and calumny ope- 
rating feebly beyond a certain ſphere, his character 
appeared in an higher and truer light to the ſur- 


rounding nations than to the majority of perſons 


wWoyrd and action of his life was liable to the moſt 


injurious and malignant miſrepreſentations.:- + + 
It qhas already been related, that the Continental 


war began on the part of France with a furious ir- 


ruption into the Empire, and the moſt horrid de- 
vaſtation of the provinces bordering upon the 
| Rhine. The confederacy againſt France was ſuch 
as had never been equalled in Europe. All the 
contiguous countries, Switzerland excepted, were 


engaged in it as principals; yet it was remarked, 


and it could not fail to excite admiration, that, 
though thus every way ſurrounded: with enemies; 
e neither diſplayed any ſigns of deſpondeney; = 
bor made ay unbecoming ſubmiſſions. But, on 
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their attention excluſiyely on the King of England, 
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the-contrary, ſhe prepared to exert her ſtrength, 
ſpirit, and genius, in proportion to the difficulties 
and dangers that threatened her; and, ſingle as ſho 
was, entered the liſts againſt them all. But the 
honor ſhe acquired by her magnanimity ſhe ſullied 
by her eruelties; and the ſmoking ruins of the ci- 
ties of Spire, Worms, Manheim, Oppenheim, and 
en wenge Were Wo ah + oO of wed prone 
; triumphs. | BY, 2 
At the commencement f che) campaign of 
1689, the French were almoſt entire maſters of the 
three Ecclefiaſtical EleQorates. But the Marechal 
de Duras, who commanded their armies on the 
Rhine, found it extremely difficult to maintain his 
conqueſts. In the month of May an offenſive and 
defenſive confederacy, which afterwards obtained 
the name of the Grand Alliance from the number 
and rank of the princes and potentates who ac- 
eeded to it, was ſigned between the Emperor and 
the States General at Vienna, to which the King 
of England was eagerly invited, and in a ſhort time 
aſſented to become a party; though the treaty was 
not ſigned in form by the Ambaſſadors of Eng- 
land till the gth of December (1689). By the arti- 
cles oſ this confederacy, it was agreed that neither 
of the high contracting powers ſhall enter into a 
ſeparate negotiation, and that no peace ſhall be 
concluded till the treaties of Weſtphalia and the 
Pyrenees ſhall be fully vindicated and reſtored. 
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5 To this trenty were appended: tu ſeorct articles ʒ 
by the firſt of which England and Holland en- 


Faged to aſſiſt the Emperor, in caſe of the death af 


the King of Spain without iſſue, to take poſſeſſion 
of the Spaniſh Monarchy with all its dependen- 
cies; and, by the ſecond, to uſe their endeavors that 
the Emperor's eldeſt ſon, the Arehduke Joſeph; 
ſhould be ſpeedily elected King of the Romans. 
The Imperial Court, in conjunction With the 
States General and the Princes of the Empire, 
brought three great armies into the field. At the 
head of the firſt, the Duke of Lorraine, a general 


grand battery againſt this place was opened with 


general and tremendous diſcharge of cannon, 
bombs, &. accompanied by a grand chorus of 
hautboys, trumpets, and kettle drums. The garri- 


ſon made frequent fierce and deſperate ſallies : 


and the Germans, who conſidered themſelves as 
the avengers of their bleeding country, repelled the 
ſeveral attacks with heroic courage. Every dax 


the ſun roſe and ſet in blood, and every hour pro- 


duced ſome new ſpectacle of horror.“ Aſter a 
gallant defence of two months, this formigable-for+ 
treſs furrendered on honorable terms of CIO 
tion. xt 
iF boy Ele dor of eee Sic 9 fm 
J the Baron de Berenſan the e. e oy 
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ſhort-time. | He then atternpted Bonds; a much 
ful, till the Duke of Lorraine led part of his army, 


aſter the conqueſt of Mentz, to his aſſiſtance. 
Bonne then demanded — ws os 


blockade and 26 days cloſe: lege. 


In Flanders the Prince of Waldeck was nee 
by the Marechal d' Humieres at the head of a ſu- 
perior army. Nothing memorable paſſed on this 


ſide except that on the 15th of Auguſt (1689) an 
attempt was made by the French General to ſur- 


priſe the Allies, then encamped near Walcourt, 


while a part of the army was engaged on a grand 
foraging excurſion. The enemy were, however, 


repulſed by extraordinary efforts of activity and 


value; Wich the loſs of 2boo men. Tbe Englih 
troops under the Earl of Marlborough particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this occaſion ; and 


the Prince of Waldeck declared, that the Engliſh 


General had acquired in one day what others 
_— gain only in years, 
On the fide of Catalonia, the Duc de Noailles 
wah the. town and citadel:of Campredon, which 
was ſubſequently razed. But the chief advan- 
tage gained by the Court of Verſailles, in tho 
Wee n year, was in the demiſe of Pope In- 
nocent XI. of the family of Odeſchalchi, who died 
Angoſt the zd, 168g, i in . 24th year of his pon- 
tificats, 


" | * 


* 


2 
he 
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| (cate, Homas of ncharaderbigbly roſpodable; 


ene eee en eee 


treated with a rudeneſs and haughtineſs as deſtituis 
of provocation as it was contrary to policy. He was 


ſucceeded hy Cardinal Ottaboni, a Venetian, al- 


ready fourſcore, years of age, who ſat 18 months 
in the papal. chair under the name of Alex 


VII. Wearied-with his yexationk, nod diferecoful 
diſpute with the Court of Rome, and ſuperſti - 


tiouſly apprehenſive of the efficacy of the Papal 
_ cenſures, Louis notified to the new Pope, in a letter | 


written with his own hand, the reſtitution of the 


city of Avignon, and his relinquiſhment of the pres 


tenſions. he had hitherto maintained to the Frans 
chiſes. But the Pope, though he complimented the 
King of France, in return for this conceſſion, with 


the promotion of Fourbin and ſome other perſons 
| whom he recommended as Cardinals, yet refuſed 


to yield the prot of the regale * mr be 


grant 
The regale i is a a right claimed by the King of France to 2 


joy the revenues of the vacant Sees till the oath of fidelity iz 
taken and regiſtered in the Parliament of Paris. It includes, 
alſo, the power of nominating to the beneſices and Ggnities i inthe 
gift of the Biſhop or Archbiſhop, during the vacancy, The 
| franchiſes were privileges of aſylum, annexed not only to the . 
r of Ambaſſadors at * but eyen to the whole diſtrict 


diſintereſted, though economical; mild, yet deter» : 


| 
| 


| 


. 
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to thoſe who had ſigned the Formulary of 1682 
dectaring/ the Pope fallible and ſubject to a Ge- 
neral Council. And at the approach of death, he 
paſſed a Bull expreſsly confirming all thoſe. of his 
predeceſſor. Alexander VIII. was ſucceeded by 
Cardinal Pignatelli, who took the name of Inno- 
cent XII. in reſpect to the memory of Odeſchal- 
nern he owed his promotions: whoſe * 


ese 


where any, Ambaſſador 3 to ; — 5 This Nile was be- 
come a moſt terrible puiſance, inaſmuch as it afforded protection 
t6 the moſt atrocious criminals, who filled the city with rapine 
and murder. Innocent XI. reſolving to remove this evil, pub- 


tholic Powers of Europe acquieſced in what he had done, on 
being duly informed of the grievance. But Louis XIV. from a 
ſpirit of illimitable pride and inſolence, refuſed to part with any 
thing that-looked like a prerogative of his Crown. He ſaid, the 
King of France was not the imitator, but a pattern and example 
for other princes. He rejected with diſdain the mild repreſent- 
Mions of the Pope. He ſent. the Marquis de Lavardin as his 
 Ambaſſadbr to Rome, with a formidable train, to affront In- 
nocent even in his own city, That nobleman executed his com- 
_  mikhon with every circumſtance of inſult. He entered Rome in 
an haſtile manner, with ſeyeral troops of horſe, which kept 
guard in the Franchiſes, and ſet the papal authority at defiance. 
The Pope in revenge excommunicated Lavardin; and concurred 
with the Allies in all their projects for the reduction of the 
power of France, refuſing to confirm the election of a Coad- 
jutor to Cologne, and defeating the views of France in favor 
of Cardinal Furſtenberg upon Liege ; by which means a great 
Facility was given to the Prince of Orange, 3 expedition to 22 


1 9 ales 


ſhed a Bull, aboliſhing the franchiſes; and almoſt all the Ca- 


; 


| LLIAM Went nan; : 
- nt rent ne e ne to adapt, and 


of whoſe maxims and conduct he had been a long 
75 attentive obſerver. nd 3 8 6 ov 

In the ſummer of 1690, the Duke of Savoy, after 
long heſitation, openly. declared himſelf in favor 
of the Allies, and became a party to the Grand 
Alliance. His dominjons were immediately in- 
vaded by a French army under M. de Catinat, a 
commander of conſummate ſkill, who, Auguſt the 
3d, defeated. the troops of Savoy with grept loſt at 
Saluzzo, and captured the important fortreſs.of 
Susa. The Duke, who was a man of ability and 
addreſs, finding himſelf deſerted by Spain and the 
Emperor, eee oo us es of 


chief Miniſter and Ambaſſador Rn I 5 

Count de la Tour. His Royal Highneſs, my 
maſter,” ſaid the. Count, at his firſt public; audi- 
- ence of the King, * cc does, by. me, congratulate your 
ſacred Majeſty" 8 glorious acceſſion to the Grown 
It was due to your birth, was ; deſerved. by Jour vir- 
tue, and is maintained by your valor. Providence 
bad deſigned it for your ſacred head, for the ac: 
compliſhment, of its eternal decrees, which, after 
long patience, do always tend to raiſe up choſen 
ſouls to repreſs violence and protect juſtice. The 
e beginnings of your reign are.moſt/cer- 


= tain 
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tes Er pech, the Ring 1erdved'the” AniBalthdr 


erer Barr Ax. 
tan ances er th Weitfrigs whit Peale pres 


pes for the uprigütheſb er your intentions, which 


have no other ſcope than to er Abit 

Kinpdotif tors firft grentflefz, and breuk the cHlaing 
Which Eut6þe grog cker. Pheſe We the Geerd 
nent; of bis NG yal Ffighneſs- to which I dare 


_ mot add aft Whg of mine : för, How arderit (ever 


my 264k may be ace ver ole thi ven. 
— er Fur gi6Hibus 'achicVEnichits, 
Fthink Feat Better & preis either, Way" by a 


mess fl of adHHEtiof GHatitet? probably; by 
We Wgy and flätterug compfittients, and cer⸗ 


anf weltetk by the mort foreible c icüs ins: 


of Savoy vely gracidufly; and gabe Bin tile ftottgelt 
afforded of cffertial port ant Pfotetklön. 


Duuflüß ths *cantpatgh, the Prince of Waldeck 
was oppoſed it! Flanders by the Nfarechal Duc de 


Lixemiburg : : arid in in "June 1690 a x general er engage- 
ment took place af Fleurus, i in which Luxeinburg, 


Ws difptty of "He military talents, obtgined the 


atlvanitage ; ; the wog dect ati bein 8 compelled 


w retfeat with the Jod of or 8600 med. The 
| cavalty'of the Allies in this engsgeme ment betiayed 


M. and, Having beer once” Hifeorifitet? cold ne- 


der be brought to rally; 25 but the infant y hd won! 


ders, arid, deſerteti as they were, refiffed" all at- 
Gieks, and at length quitted the field in ſuch ad- 


1 'that' the ory of Luxemburg Ti 


rapture 


* 


r WARAIANG HE OT £11 2g 


rapture exeldimed,” tha pthey furpaſſed the Spa- 
niſh foot at the battle of Ruf. „be end, 
Waldeck, ſaid he, onght eveꝝ to remember tio 
Fyenchy: Ry and I thalt:never: forget the Dutgh 
mfaritry,” | Es Y39V9 A Bid 4 tad „ £1905 /arft bog 


Early in Tho ne ad (ispo) the Arohduke 


Joſeph had been unanimouſly alected King of the 
Romans; in ednformity to thb enger wiſbes oſ the 


Empetor,) The Duke of Lbtraing being now n⁰ 


more, the command of the Imperial arftiy g the 
Rhine was eon fertedt on the Hectbr of Bavidia:; 


and the Frenel were donducted by the Dauphin 
but the campaign on this fide was merely aht nb 
tually-deferifivey: and its Operations too unithports 
ant to relate. An inroad was a ſecond tins made 
/ by M. de Nbailles into Catalonia; hut ut the ag 
poack of the winter he ahandoned his-congueſts 
e to Roufiſlom mille d beinah 

Beſbre the King of Englatitl had taken the Bez 
bs the ſpring of 1691, and even while che- Con- 
greſs was ſtill fitting at the Hague, tlie French 
faddenly inveſted the eity of Mons, which the 


Prince of Waldeck attempteck in Vain torte 


eve. And the Marechal:d6 Luxemburg waston 
bis mardi to ſurpriſe Bruſſels, when the Kiug af 
England put himſelf at the head of the allied army 
by this time ebnfeſſbdly ſuperior to that of the 
enemy, and effectually oovered Bruſſels from at- 
1 ; after which Wa eee 


1 


| 


| 
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lief of Liege, threatened by Marechal Boufffers. 
The King; now paffing the Sambre, tried all poſli- 
ble means to bring the enemy to à battle, exhauſt 
ing bis invention in marches, counter · marches, 
and ſtratagems; but, being in every attempt diſ- 
appointed by the mu! and caution of Luxemburg, 
he! relinquiſhed the command to the Prince of 
Waldeck and retired in September to Loo. The 
campaign on the Rhine, where the Elector of 
Satony this year cominanded, was equally: inactive. 
In Catalonia, the Due de Naailles again renewed 
bis unaralling incurſions. But on the ſide of Italy, 
Mu de Catinat made himſelf maſter of Montalban, 
Villa Franca, Nice, and Carmagnola, a place not 
more than nine miles diſtant from Tutin. He 
tden in veſted the ſtrong ſortreſs oſ Coni, ſituated 
on the ſummit of a ſteep and craggy mountain, and 
deſended by a numerous garriſon. At this critical 
peridd the King of England ſent to the aſſiſtance 


_  ofithe- Duke of Savoy a body of auxiliary troops 


'  putſuariceof the advice given by the new General, 


commanded by à very able officer, the Duke of 
Schomberg, ſon of the te famous Marechal 
Sehomberg, preceded by a welcome and ſeaſonable 
ſupply of money. A reſolution being taken, in 


to attempt the relief of Coni ; a large body of troops 
under the command of Prince Eugene of Savoy; 
then riſing into military eminence, was detached 


| upon this hazardous expedition; which he executed 
ol. with 


8 


* — 
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with ſuch addreſ, that M. Bulonde, who directed 
the operations of the ſiege, aſter loſing a great 

number of men before. the walls, raiſed it in ex- 
trems haſte and vonfuſion, leaving behind him 
large quantities of ſtores, and ſeveral pieces of ar- 
tillery. Prince Eugene then attacked and captured 
Carmagnola, and pbliged M. Catinat to retire with 
his whole army beyoud the Po. At this intelli⸗ 
gence the Court of Verſailles was ſtruck with grest 
aſtoniſhment. Louvois appeared innonialable: and 
| ſhedding or pretending to ſhed. tears hen he re+ 


| lated theſe diſaſters) to the King, Louis told him 


with calmneſs, © That he was ſpoiled by good ſors 
tune. At the end of the campaign, nevertheleſs; 
M. de Catinat again retrieved his reputation, and 
in ſome degree his ſuperiority, by WOE * n 
and caſtle of Montmelian. 
Although the Emperor had Re ee 
ſeriouſly exhorted hy the Diet to conelude peace 
with the Turks, in order to carry on the war with 
greater effect againſt France ; and the Grand Seig : 
nor had himſelf requeſted the mediation of Eng- 
and for that purpoſe; yet the tide of ſucceſs which 
bad attended the Imperial arms in Hungary ſince 
the defeat of the Turks at Vienna incited him to 
proſecute the war, with the hope of. adding each 
year. ſomet bing farther to bis conqueſts. He was 
well pleaſed that the war in Flanders and on the 
| Rhine ſhould be carried on at the expence of Eng- 
2111 | . | 2 i land, 
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land; Holland 400 the Edtpie, white he dew mls 
ing ſuch conſiderable acquifitions of power and 
territory in the provinces bordering on the Danube. 
Hatred of herefy and hatred of France'being his 
ruling paſſions, he deemed himſelf in ſome ſenſe a 
gainer whichever fide ſhould loſe. Prince Louis 
of Baden had ſueceeded to the Duke of Lorraine 
in the command of the Imperial armies in Hunga- 
iy, and acquired ſuddenly a moſt ſplendid repu- 
tation by-deſexting the Turks during the courſe of 
the earpaign' of 1689, in three ſueceſſiue engage - 
ments, and taking the towns of Nifla, Widin, — 

His career of victory was, however, for a | 
impeded by the efforts of the Grand Vizier kur 
perli, lineally deſcended from the two former ce- 
lebrated Viaiers of the ſame name; who alone had 
given to the Ottoman Empire, ſinoe its ſoundation, 
the example of a family powerful and iNluftrious for 
ſueceſſide generations. This able Stateſman and 
General; during the ſhort ferm of his comtnand, 
recovered Belgrade; and infuſed a new ſpirit into 
the Turkiſh armies. Aſter giving a ſtrxing proof 
what” great chings may be effected in à very ſhort - 
time by a man of extraordinary virtues and talents, 
he loſt his lie, A. D. 1697, gloriouſly fighting in 
an-engagemienit with the Germans commanded by 
che Prince 6f Baden, at Salmkamdn'on the Da- 
tube: Fs death" was followed, as inight” be ex- 
hx „ the Turkiſh W 
| bust 4 the 


Al [0K WEEKMAM mio TEIH * 


the Bmperor was no anew prompted toperſcxens 
in the profecution of a war, in the courſe of which = 
he had riſen from a fate of the loweſt political 'de- 

preffion to ſo exalted an height of ſortune The 

the deſection of his great ally the King of Poland, 
who was married to a French princeſs, and whoſe 
ſentiments in relation to the object of the Aug 


burg Confederacy had been regarded as ſomewhat 
doubtful, were now alſs happily removed.” © Hay- 


ing,” ſays the Emperor, in a letter written by him 
to the King of Poland, dated March 18, 1689, 
for what concerns a ſpeedy and honorable peace 
with the Turks already declared in our former let- 
ters our ſentiments to your Serenity” —for the Ruſ 
trian pride had ever refuſed to the eleQive Kings 
of Poland the title of Majefy— and being glad to 
hear that your Serenity is ſending to us an Euvoy 
Plenipotentiary; we have now thought fit, at the 
intſtanee of the States of the Empire, and out o 
the fraternal confidence we have in your ren 
to write this; not 'that we think your 
wants to be ethotiod 6 — 1 
for fo many ages has continued without interrup- 
tion between us, the Roman Empire, und the 

Crown of Poland, before the machinations 'of 
France; or that your Serenity, after baving ſoaght — _ 
ſo glorioufly againſt the common enemy of end /* 
ee can now be induced to favor the abettors, 
2 adhe- 
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aſſiſt directly or indirectly. their deſigns but ami- 
cably and brotherly to deſire you, on our part, and 
in ide name of tbe Empire, to take ſuch meaſures 
aud reſoluuons With the Mole Republio of Po- 
Jand;-that, proceeding with united, gouncils, and 
forets, the horrid perfidiouſneſs of France may be 
paniſhed, and à firm and laſting peace at. length 
| eſlabliched.in; Qbrifiendom:”- And concluding in 
A tile of unprecedented condeſcenfion, he ſays, 
We doubt uot your MazzsrTy, will return us an 
danuſwer agreeable to our mutual friendfhip.” , > 
favorable.anſwer'being received from the King of 
Poland 0 this epiſile :; and the Poles and Vene- 
aus continuing faithful to the league againſt the 
Jnfidels.c the Emperor fill indulged ſanguine bopes 
of new vidories and conqueſts, and ſuffered himſelf 
to he amuſec and flattered by the circle of courtiers 
and. paraſites with the ſplendid dream of advancing 
20 Conſtantinople, and, of, eine the. -Turkith 
empire in Europe. eh v7 ono dos reti e 
Towards the eloſe. of the | autumn 1691, King 
Wi iam returned. to England, the Parliament be- 
e to meet on the 22d of October. 
.Tbe; Speech. from the Throne recommended in 
* terms the vigorous proſecution of the war. 
Loyal addreſſes and great ſupplies were voted as 
uſual; but the Nation at large was much diſap- 
| pointed and chagrined at the ill ſucceſs, of the laſt 


dis 9 9 W : 
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e and the more. enlightened par of the 
public began extremely to doubt ibe policy dſ c. 
tinuing the Continental wax at ſo enormous an ex: 
pence and with ſo little effect. It was ſaid, zhat 
the Confederacy of Continental Princes, if they re- 
ſolutely exerted. their powers, was fully equal to 
check the ambitious projects of France that Eng 
land had but a remote and ſecondary intereſt in 
theſe contentions ; that the Emperor, dependifigon 
the ſtrength and reſources of Great Beitainzi pat» 
ſhed his vidories in Hungary, apparentlyiforgatfal 
that be was | himſelf the head of -the-Leagunof 


Augſburg, and the chief of the-Grand;Alljanes. — 


It would have coſt leſs, ſays Lord Delamęte in 
bis famous pamphlet ſtyled. Inpartiul Eugtury, N. 
than the money given, to have ſent qut yuαẽEp7q 
royal fleet of an hundred ſail for our defence and 
glory. This alone had ſecured Ehrope from 
French tyranny, had given ſafety and pcaca to 
England, and made all nations court our friend- 
ſhip. Surely,theſe things could not haye been ſox- 
gotten, having been ſo lately proved by adboſe who = 
purſued this courſe, who: wer without right ad 
title to the Government, and yet were c ſub mitte 
to by all the world. But, on the contrary t theſegd- 
viſers muſt needs underſtand, chat when they « co 
ſelled the King to war agaiuſt France at land, it 


muſt be upon very unequal terms both of enpence ö 7 


| and härande-Can we hope this ſummer, or the 
1 3 next, 
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nent t6:gain thoſe fronticr cities and garriſons 
neh it hath coft'the' French Monarch near thir- 
ty years to complete and many millions to fortify 2” 
bb tealetis Whigs were not indeed at this time 
diſpoſed to view the meaſures of the King with any 
peculiar predilection- The Tories were ſtill the 
favored and governing party; and at this very _— 
'#iod\the Earl of Rocheſter, Lord Ranelagh, and 
SiriEdward Seymour, threr of the leading men in 
that intereſt; were ſworn of the Privy Council. The 
Furt of Pembroke, who wavered between the two 
parties vas ad vancbd to the office of Lord Privy 
_ Seal; and Lord Sydney, a man of art and ad- 
dreſty who retained a perſonal intereſt with the 
King; though a Whig, vas appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant» of Ireland. The behavior of the King him- 
ſell was not calculated to acquire popularity. He 
was of a diſpoſition naturally ſilent, reſerved and 
thoughtful. He never appeared perfectly natu- 
tulized amongſt the Engliſh ; and was ſcarcely ever 
known to unbend himſelf but in company with his 
Dutch eounſellors and favorites, Bentinck, Zuyle- 
mein Auverquerque, o. He avoided coming to 
the metropolis except on council days, and ſpent 
his leiſare hours either in ſtag-hunting, of which 
diverſion he was paſſionately fond, or at his fa- 
vorite teſidenee ol Hampton Court, where he ex» 
pended much money in magnificent and, as many 
alecded to ſiyle thom, . 
4 *r 3s © He 


— 
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He was perſuaded indeed to make a viſit to the 
Univerſity of Cambridge, to \partake, like King 
' Charles II. of the ſports of the, turf at Newmarket, 

and to accept of the freedom of the city of Lon- 

don but theſe condeſcenfions not being natural to 


him, the coldneſs of his manner predominated over, 
and perhaps even e the ſenſe of the obli- 


gation. 1 


_— 


An attempt, which extrem idly attraQed the 24 


e of the public, was made during this ſeſſion, 
by a very powerful combination. of commercial ad- 


venturers, wholly to ſuperſede and annihilate the 
exiſting Eaſt India Company, who had, as their 


enemies alleged, greatly abuſed their powers and 


Privileges, and to eſtabliſh a new company upon 
heir ruins. This deſign was however oppoſed with 


vigor and ſpirit. The Company was firſt incorpo- 
rated in the 43d of Elizabeth, with an excluſive 


right of commerce, upon a joint ſtock, for the term 


of 15 years. In the 7th of James I. they obtained 


4 charter erecting them ing a perpetual body po- 


litic. In the year 1661 they received from King 


Charles II. a charter of confirmation, with a do- 
nation ſhortly afterwards from the royal bounty of | #4 


the iſlands of Bombay and St. Helena. Laſtly, an- 1 
other charter of confirmation was granted them in 
the ſecond year of the late King James II.; all 15 


bowever under a proviſo, that upon a three years By, 


notice it ſhould bein the power of the Crown 1 
a make 
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m nz F thoſe charters void: Such was the flouriſh; 
ing ſtate of the Company 8 affairs in 1680 and 
| ſeveral following years, that the price of India ſtock 
Toſe to 360 per cent. and the dividends were pro- 
portionable, But for about ſeven years' paſt; by 
reaſon, it was affirmed, of the pernicious projects 
and under the miſchievous management chiefly of 
Sir Joſiah Child, the ſtock was greatly ſunk in va» | 
"ue, and the Company involved in extreme embar- 
raſſments. It was ſaid, * that the Directors had en- 
gaged i in unjuſt and unneceſſary wars; both with 
the Emperor of Hindoſtan and the King of Siam, 
to the great injury both of their finances and re- 
putation; that there bad been groſs abuſe reſpect- 
ing contracts and in the article of freight, and the 
proprietors injured thereby to a vaſt amount that 
great ſums had been corruptly advanced, to ſecure 
the favor of perſons ſuppoſed to have intereſt at 


Curt; that they had diſgraced themſelves and de- 


ſrauded the public, by fixing a paper on the trea- 
ſury door, declaring that they could pay no more 
for a certain time; proving, by this means, that 
thoſe in the Direction had been ſo buſy in dividing 
that the obligation of paying was forgotten. Laftly, | 
it was alleged againſt them, that they had exceeded 
their powers, and had acted not only illegally but 
criminally, i in putting perſons to death at St. He- 
lens by martial law, in contempt of the known 
tonfiitution of the Kingdom.” The Company re- 
plied, 


of preſſures, oppreſſed and embarraſſed by the In- 


that the war with the Mogul had 
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et they had neither exceeded their bones 
nor abuſed their truſt. Among their powers Was 
that of holding courts martial, and of miliary 
puniſhments. © Even in the affair of St. Helena 
which had drawn don upon them ſuch heavy 
cenſure, they were juſtified by an expreſs com- 
miſſion from the late King James; that the temper 
of the Court was fach at the time that commiſſion ' 
was granted, that if they had preſumed/to/queſtion 
its validity, or even to inſinuate the expediency 
of its being ratified in Parliament, they had ex- 
changed protection for indignation, and been in- 
fallibly expoſed to all the rigors of a Quo war 
ranto. As to the war with the Mogul, it was id 
far from being perfidious, unprovoked and piratical, 
as repreſented by their adverſaries, that it was juſt, 
neceſſary and unavoidable*®. Under ſuch a variety 


dian 
Tube partiſans of the exiſting Company having pretended 


tageous peace; their opponents were malicious enough to pub- 


liſh a tranſlation of the Pbirmaund iſſued; upon that oeraſion by 


Aurengzebe, Emperor of Hindoſtan, which is as follows: ALL 


the Exorisn having made an humble ſubmiſſive petition, that 
the ill crimes they have done may be pardoned ; and requeſted a 


noble Pbirmaund to make their being forgiven manifeſt, and ſent 


| 


their Yakeels to the heavenly palace, the mot illuſtrious in the 
world, to obtain the royal favor 3 and Ettimaund. Chaune the. 
Governor of Surat's repreſentation to the famous Court equal 
| $9 the ſkies being arrived, aa preſeat the Great 

King 


” = 
2 . 
ed in a yery adxam 


. 4 eee ww wm the Dutch, 
and the Danes, they admitted that their returns 
bad diminiſhed, and the management of their af- 
ſairs vras become more difficult; that nevertheleſs 
the Company was ſo far from being in a bankrupt 
condition, that they were abundantly able to ſa- 
tisſy all demands, and to carry on their trade with 
as large a ſtock, and, as they had now reaſon to 
believe, to as much advantage as ever ; that in truth 
it was not on account of their ſuppoſed. poverty, 
but their ſuppoſed wealth, that all this clamor had 
been let looſe againſt them; that, as to their poſt- 
poning their payments, it was no more than had 
been done, not only by the Chamber of London, but 
even the Exchequer itſelf; that, upon the whole, 
they had done nothing to forfeit the protection of 
the Government, the good opinion of the people, 


or the powers and privileges granted to them by 
their charters; and whatever national improvements 


King wich a fine of 1 $0,000 rupees. to his noble treaſury re- 
ſembling the ſun, and would reſtore the merchants goods they 
"took away to the'owners of them, and would walk by the an- 
tient cuſtoms of the port, and behave themſelves for the future 
uo more in ſuch a ſhameful manner: -wH&REFORE his Majeſty, 
according to his daily favor to all people of the world, hath par- 
doned their faults, mercifully forgiven them; and out of his 
prineely condeſcenfion agrees that the preſent be put into the 
4reafury of the port, the merchants ' goods be returned, the town 
NHouriſn, and they follow their trade as in former times, and Mr. 

Child, e This 
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the trade was capable of, might be as well obtained 
on the preſent model as under any other.” i 
After long and vehement debates, the Houſe of 

Rings watt a ſeries. of ' reſolutions upon the 
ground of which! © it might be proper to'prolong 
and continue the charter of the preſent Company,” 
The Company thought good to accede to theſe oon 
ditions, amongſt which were ſeveral very hard of 
digeſtion; particularly the reſolutions enjoinitig 
that no one perſon ſhould have or poſſeſs any ſhare 
of Eaſt India ſtock exceeding 5000l. ; and that all 
perſons now having above the ſum of goool. in the 
ſtock of the preſent Company, in their own" or 
other perſons' names, be obliged to ſell ſo much 
thereof as ſhould exceed the faid fam of '$oool. at 
the rate of 100l. in money for every 1ool. ſtock. 
A Committee was at length appointed to prepare 
and bring in a Bill to eſtabliſh an Eaſt India Com- 
pany according tò the regulations and reſolutions 
agreed to by the Houſe. In the month of January 
1692 a Bill was brought in accordingly : but the 
' efforts of their enemies were now redoubled:;; new | 
petitions were preſented againſt them; the temper 
of the Houſe ſuddenly changed, and they came to 
an ultimate reſolution, '* that an humble Addreſs 
be preſented to his Majeſty, to diſſalve the Eaſt In- 
dia Company, according to the powers reſerved in 
; their charter, and to conſtitute another EaftIndin 
Company, forthe better preſerying ol the Ruſt In- 
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Me trade to- this Kidfyjoni) in ſuch manner as his 
Majeſty in'hisroyal'wiſdom-ſkouldthiok fit. This 
Addreſt was preſented by the whole Houſt; and 
| nn be unacbeptable to the Court. 
| owitig the game entirely into their hands, the 
5 Aug roybodivith apparent indifference, that this 
as a matter of very great importance to the trade 
of the kingdom that he would conſider of it; and 
that in a ſhort time he would give the Commons 
"poſitive anſwer.“ The further management of 
this intricate buſineſs was now transferred to the 
Privy Council; but when the Earl of Nottingham, 
"us Secretary of State, in the May following ſent the 
Company a copy of the conditions agreed upon by 
the Lords of the Council, in order to a renewal of 
their charter; they objected to almoſt every article, 
and generally with very good reaſon, as impoſing 
abfurd-and impolitic reſtraints on the freedom of 
commerce : and in a ſeparate memorial, they en- 
dueavored to ſhow that the preſent Conſtitution of 
the Company needed no material alteration, and 
udmitted no eſſential improvement; and in this 
tate of ſuſpenſe the conteſt remained till the com- 
mentcement of the ſucceeding ſeſſion. On the 29th 
of February 169 2 the King, in a gracious ſpeech, 
had acquainted the two Houſes with his intention 
vf going beyond ſea very ſpeedily, and «ang 
the Parliament. 75 

* 'Sortjewhat previous to this ben the Earl of 
365 ; I 
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Marlborough, who had.e arec tobe in high 

favor: with the King was ſuddenly diſgraced 
Earl of Nottingham demanding of Bim, by the 
King's order, the reſignation of all his afſines, civil 
and military. And in May following he wes-com- 
mitted to the Tower on a charge of high treaſan; 
and, as: it is expreſſed in the warrant o Couneib 
< of abetting and adhering to their Majeſties ence. 
mies. Though the ſpecific. accuſation; on;whigh + 
the warrant was iſſued proved ſubſequently-falls 
and ſcandalous; there unhappily exiſts incontre- 
vertible evidence that the Earl of Marlborough, in 
common with many other perſons of high rank and 
conſequence, held a clandeſtine and unlawful cor- 
reſpondence with the Court of St. Germaine sand 
the diſgrace of that nobleman was beyond all rea- 
ſonable doubt owing to the authentie inſormation 
received by the King of his treaſonable practice 
The dark and erooked policy of thoſe who engaged 
in this extraordinary ſcene of diſſimulation, makes 
it extremely queſtionable whether any meaſures 
were really taken by them with a view to facili- 
tate the reſtoration of the late King. The Earl of 
| neee who was perhaps the greateſt adept |. 
in this Machiavelian ſchool, wrote, as appears, let- 
ters of deep contrition to the Court of St. Ger- 
. maine's, imploring pardon and forgiyeneis for his 
poaſt conduct, which James thought it expedient 
to grant, a he youu entertained the mann 

ae PN "Counts 


ear: -. 


t in — which being after a conſi- 
derane interval reminded, he declared that he had 
Leet waifunderitoad by-the perſon, Captain Lloyd, 
who conveyed it. On which James remarked, © that 
do ſuſpected Churchill wiſded to regain his confi- 

dence only to be able a ſecond time to betray him.” 
Not only were ſuch flagitiqus or problematic cha- 
racters as Sunderland, Halifax, Monmouth, Marl- 
due Ae deeply involved 1 in theſe machinations 
and cabal,” but men of the greateſt private, and, in 
other reſpects, public virtue Godolphin, Shrewf- 
bury and Ruſſel. Even the Marquis of Carmar- 
then, one of the heads of the preſent Adminiſtra- 
tion, became a plotter or pretended plotter againft 
the Government: but the character of the Earl of 
Nottingham, to his laſting honor, ſtands untainted 
and eee *. 115 moſt ne and obvious 
F17WT; Fav tr | mode 
IG IS rey Wag State Pa- 
pers, paſſim.— About the end of the year 1690, it appears that 
Col. Bulkley and Col. Sack ville arrived from St. Gexmaine's in 


Eogland, and applied with ſucceſs to the Lords Godolphin, 
Halifax, and Marlborough; and a promiſe of pardon being not 
only obtained, but formally granted, Shrewſbury and Carmar- 
then proſeſſed their converſion. The Admirals Ruſſel and Car- 
ter: followed their example; and in a ſhort time alſo the Princeſs 
of Denmark joined the ſame party. Some months afterwards, 
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tein hs the eee eee 4 
which appears to have been almoſt univerſally en 


tertained of the eventual reſtoration ofthelateKing;: 


For the extraordinary political revolationvowhich: 
had taken place in the churſe of the luſt hal 


century the dethronement and death of King 
Charles I. the eftabliſhment of a Commom wealth? 


with its ſudden aner e dee e 


che Earl of Middleton was * over to > Eagland, A \ col %F, 
able time was ſpent in adjuſting terte, becauſe the whe: 4 
particularly Ruſſel, contended fot oonceſſlon after conctMion fot - 
the ſecurity of the. Conſtitution. At length all thingy were ſets / 
tled, and the Court of St. Germaine n obtained. aſſurances, that 
the army would be directed by Marlborough, the fleet by Ruſ- 
ſel, and the church by the Princeſs Anne, Marlborough » — - 
at his own requeſt, and as a refitiement of diffimulation, txt 
from the Declaration of Pardon. During the preparations 
invaſion, the correſpondence between Ruſſel, yo mem 
nued; in the courſe of which, Ruſſel catreated James ty prevent - 
the two fleets from-meeting, warning bim, that, as an officer aug 
an Engliſhman, i it behoved him to fire upon the firſt French ti 
that he met, altHou gh he fat James upon Nom quarter-deck; * 
he complained that proper provifion was not yet made for the 
ſecurity of the fubjet—ſo that James was provoked” to iſay, 
« Ruſſel's views were not ſo much direftet.to ſerve him, as from. 
republican principles to degrade monarchy i in his perſon. If 7, 
miſſed the French' fleet, he would claim credit wich kin. if he 
met it, he would, as was manifeſt, aſe bis utmöfk cifotts in favor * 
of his rival.” Ia the books ——— - 
there is a warrant for ſeizing Bulkley, Lloyd and Middleton; 
and on the 23d of June following the names of Shrewſbury, Hali - 
| r | 
ration 
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poke df James; andthe ſinpribog wh 


of the Prinee of Orange to the Crown, made the 
ren eſtabliſmment of the late King appear incompa- 
rably more ſeaſible to the contemporary actors than 
Nis now eaſy to eredit or conceive— ſupported as, 


— remembered, James at this period 


was by the mighty and, in the current opinidn * 
l of France. 1310 

A great coolneſs bad for ſome time ſubſiſted hes 
tween. the King. and Queen , and the Prince and. 
Pringefs.of Denmark, on account of an application. 


made by the Princeſs to Parliament for an inde-: 


pendent” revenue without the privity of the King, 
and the actual grant of the ſum of 50,000]. per 


annum, by t the Houſe of Commons, out of the Ci-. 


vil-liſt-for that purpoſe. This miſunderſtanding 
vs nom much heightened by the refuſal of the. 
Princeſs, at the requeſt or rather command of the 
Queen, to diſmiſs the Counteſs of Marlborough 
ſrom her houſehold, where ſhe had long occupied, 
the ſtation of Firſt. Lady of the Bedchamber,. and 
had poſſeſſed the higheſt place in the affection and 
favor of her Royal Miſtreſs. From this time the 
Wh and Princeſs of Denmark nv longer ap- 


peared in the Court of St. James's, 40d the rupture, 


in the royal 1 became . — on 
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Rig > hes As Wd Namur ApS he 


bn Sk table — i — | 
1 Germaine s. Rari of 


wor with the King. Death of ib Marquis ef . 


uf the Baſt India Company.” Song 
to the Trienual Bill. Enquiry into the State 
— Sir Jobs: Somers made Lord Keeper of 


F Battle of Sreinkirk. Grondoal's Plot. 
"Campaign on \ the Rhine, Or. Hanover erefied 
imo a Ninth Elrctorate. Machmations of the. 
*Jacobites. 2 off La Hogue. Seffon of Par- 
Lament. Earl of Marlborough releaſed from the 
Tower. Diſmiſſion of Admiral Ruſſel. Affairs 


the Great Stal. Batile f Landen. Charleroy 
e e Luxemburg: Campaign an the Rhine. 
„ — ——— 


VNoning hum diſmiſſed. Earl of Sunderland in ys. 


- Halifax) Whigs regain their Aſcendency.\ Pacifis 
. Advances ''of Frumce rejected.  feyph{ſſent . 


.: Frſed 10 the Place ill. Bank: \of Englandreftas 


to- 


en, fairs of the Haß India Conipany.. Stats 


f holand, The Lords Juſtices Coning/ty und Por 
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aller f the, Exchequer Campaign in Flanders, 
Se, Admiral Wheeler ſhipwrecked. Diſaſtrous 


Attempt on rell. Seſfion of Parliament. Trien- 
mal Act paſſed. Death of Archbiſhop Tillotſox 
and of Sancroft. Tthieſs and Death of the Queen. 
Jn Princeſs of Denmark. reconciled. to the. Kin. 
_ Speaker. of . the Houſe. ef Commons expelled, the 
: . Houſe, Duke: of Leeds inpeached for Malverſations 
in Office. Sir William Trumbull made Secretary of 
State. Aﬀairs of. Scotland. African Company eſta- 
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. dhe geh of March Aas ene King em- 
\ barked ſor Holland, and arrived in a few 
days afterwards at Loo; whence he quickly re- 
paired to the army, now aſſembled near Louvain. 
Through the-ipfluence and at the expreſs recom- 
mongation of the King of England, the Elector of 
ria had been recently appointed Governor of 

the Spaniſn Netherlands, through whoſe care and 
activity thoſe provinces exhibited a much better 
poſture of defence than formerly ; and great hopes 
wete anew entertained of a ſucceſsſul campaign, 
especially as M. de Louvois, who was ſuppoſed the 
ſoul of the French councils was now dead. But 
the mantle of Louvois ſeemed to have deſcended to 
his ſon and ſucceſſor, the Marquis de Barbeſieun, 
whoſe capacity was, however, proved by ſubſaquent 
experience. tqbe — claſs. The King 
wha of 


va of 
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ot rade tock the held in perſon, attended by a 


veueaſt retinue in Aſiatic pomp; and on the abth of 
May 1692 joined the army under the command of 
Marechal Luxemburg; which he found in excellent 
order, furniſhed- with all things neceſſary ſor the 
attempting ſome great exploit. The French army 
being put in motion on the a 3d, the Confederates | 
were in pain ſor Charleroy: but the ſtorm burſt on 
the other ſide. On a ſudden, the French Monarch, 
aſſiſted by the Marechals Boufflers: and Vauban, 
ſat down beſore Namur, while the Duke of * 
emburg covered the ſiege. * Wb a 
Nauun, ſituated at Gebeten of the/Sambre 
and Maeſe, is accounted- one of the ſtrongeſt for- 
treſſes in the Low Countries, and it 'was\defended 
by a numerous garriſon commanded by the Prince 


ceived an ill opinion; but the Elector of Bava- 
a mere ſuſpicion, contented himſelf with ordering 
the Count de Thian to accompany him in the ſiege, 
with inſtructions to watch his conduct. But the 
event ſhowed how eſſential to the ſucceſs of great 
deſigns are the qualities of vigor and deciſton. The 
French army opened their trenches in the night of 
the 29th of May; and on the g th of June; When 
the attack had ſcarcely commenced; the towu ca- 
pitulated, on condition that the garriſon ſhould be 
allowed 40 hours to retire into the citadel. King 
t "... William 
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| NNllivas mancomhis-marchblownrds we [Mehaigne; 
a order to believe the plate, when he received tio- 
lieb of thir furpriſing event, and that the. French 
had inveſted the citadel; Having received largo 


reinforcements, and his army now amounting to 
upmardstof 100,000 men, he reſolved to venture 
@ battle; in the hope of ſaving this grandi bubheark 
af the Low Conntries : Unfortunately; very heavy 
rains falling ſwelled to a great height the waters of 
the Mebaigne,;-which. flowed between the King's 
army and that! of Marechal Luxemburg; and ſu / ept 
away the bridges. When the floods had nbated, 
the French General had ſortiſied the paſſes to his 
camp in ſuchꝭ a manner as to render an. attack im- 
pradticable. The eitadel o Namur was covered with 
anew! work called Fort William, eonſtructed by! 
the famous Cochorn, and deſendetl by thut grent 
engineer im perſon. This fort being now attacked | 
by M. Vauban, a name no leſs celebrated im mi- 
tary tactics: an extraordinary contention of ſcien- | 
tie and profeſſional ſxill was now exhibited, But 
b a ſalal miſchance M. Coehorn himſelf being 
dangerouſlywoundedini one of the aſſnults, all ipi⸗ 
rit and conſidenae was extinguiſhed,” and the cb 
made ſorthwith beat, on the preſumption that the 
fort wag no lnger deſonſible. The eitadel, aſter 
a. ſaint and ſeeble reſiſtance for a plabe of ſuch 
ſtrength and importance, ſurrendered on the goth 
* Ng and the — immediately left 
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— to celebrate 75 at 901 75 
Ries; "Having Þ > bis yy an estate 
letter addreſſed try ten eiichop of Paris, com- 


TY Pe bd 1b gere 
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Nil, Ki Whats Tort a Gee n of fürpfiß 
ing the eic) 6 Niobe; but ab! e vor he 
tate of Taler rg. 1 ter various marches 
and couliter-tharches, the French SRO the ry 
: advantageous poſition Te Tek Stein- 
Firk, Coveted bye wood and thick heages, irayeried 
with Harro af Cigtticats' deffe . Tiere HER ng 
bf En lan, paſſing 15e 8 ene in view of th ene 
my,” determined upon a general attack haviny 878. 
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ceived Very erron cus tis 115 | 


nature of the g. ground, Which! was found f in og 
ettrerticly mpeg. 'On 3 ful 24h, 
1692, the Prince of Wi berg, ſu indd 0 
General\Mackay at eG bead e fuß ate 

try. advanced to the aſſault of the e E ens 8 rig 


through. a deep defile, terminating tt fmalf fn | 


1000) 10” 


in view of the French, cam e word being gixen, 
the onſet * was "ade 9 fr vigor ae. 
French, fubpriſed: and Fig vn e ation, 
4830 8000 yed "their lines. inf the” 15 png an 
confllion 7 : and if the firſt column, Fo N = 
been properly Fr N according gh, al 

| ances the battle h _— u 


znt Solmes, 


tell in bis atternpt 16 faite the fe RET 


0 commanded the * — — ap- 


BY: to by meſlages to march forward, in order to 


uſtain the x an, ſtill, TY 


ed; and. when. a poſitive 


. . from. the King himſelf ſelf at length arrived, 


Tort 
| bers, and « 2 auſted by tatigue, , were. « 


7 0 my 
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| ets hed- a body. of. cayalry,. high, he, knew 
2 bp the nature of the ground could, pot act, and 
9 di dered. the foot to halt, ſaying to;thoſs aboyt him, 
«Le ys. ſee What ſport theſe Engliſh; Target 
W1 | make os] The Fg aſtoniſhed and. enraged 
at this, diſobedience, rought up. in perſon the fre: : 
eye, of infantry to the relief of the van. But it 
was now t too late. 8 M. de Luxemburg. had time to 
rally his broken battalions, which taſk, þ 8 performed 
with great ar and. conſummate, Kills, the ; princes. of 
the blc X d and nobles leading, them, under his dis 


on, back to the conflict, and charging bord | 


l hand, Four hours this dreadful ſcene of carnage 


aſted,. and: never was encounter n more obſtinate, and 
tl 500 ly: The Allies at ek overpowered | by num- 


> C( mpelle led t to 
give. Ways. efpairing of effectual ſupport t. The 


r 


King, h \ bad impatiently expected the din 
48 Count ok ö 8 glmes, Was, cheard repeated] y 1270 exclaim, 
poor Engliſh! how they are ab aba ndoned, * 


Je now en all the, ih ge, prone _ 
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awing on precluded a oy of 155 en 
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encral retreat Was t ught neceflary, wh ich 
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was performed, under the immediate direcio er 
the King, with great judgment and military fill. 
The conduct of Count Solmes on this diſaſtrous 
day could never be adequately accounted for. It 
was only known, that he bated the Engliſh, and 
was extremely jealous of the Prince of Wirtem⸗ 
berg, having himſelf aſpired to the command of the 
column of attack. Being an officer in great eſti» 
mation with the Dutch, he Was "never puniſhed for 
his miſconduR as he deſerved; but the King wouſd 
not admit him into his proſence for many 'months 
after; The reputatien loſt by Luxemburg in ſuffera 
ing himſelf to be ſurpriſed upon this'ovealion; he 
more than retrieved by his ſubſequent exertions®: 
The loſs: of the French, vevertheleſs, in this en- 
gagement, was at leaſt as great as that ſuſtained by 
the Allies, who had to regret the loſs of two excal- 
lent officers in — Mackay and Lanier, 

* Mitlevoix,/ a detekted Toy, 0 To MAY? | menzces to 


miſlead Luxemburg with falſe intelligence, importing that he need 
not be alarmed at the motions of the Allies, who intended next 
day to make a general forage; —M. de-Fenquieres ack | 
| © that the delign af the Ring of England in, Ne 
t, but that he ought not to have diſpoſed his forces 
TY Ta when 00 paſſed through ths dcfiles; "Y | 
as he marched them in different columns through thoſe Geliles, | 
he ſhould have attacked the front of the French camp in the 


ame onder, und on the fame direction to take the whole: benefit 
of the enemy's firſt ſurpriſe, to penetrate cheir lines, to; hinder | 
| { 1255 N at all, ; al nd to N 8 confu jon le, created 


* 
* 
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and about 6 or men killed, wounded,, ad 
Friſoners. Aſter this action nothing of, conſe, 
quence was attempted. on either ſide during the 
remainder. of the campaign. $0 45998 Dino) vnd, 
A horrid conſpiracy againſt the life. of King Wil · 
Lag: merdeenndinahe month of agus 1692. 
dars that this plot was formed in the courſo 

of tholak years-that M. de Grandval, a captain of 
dxagoons in the-Frenh, ſervice, M. Dumont and 
Colonel Parker; had propoſed this aſſaſſination to 
M. Louvois, who liſtened to it with — 
But the deſign proved abortive through the want 
dl reſalution on the part of Dumont, who retired 
in the cloſe oſ the year 40 Hanoy er. Suſpioions 
miſing from hints dropped by Dumont, and re- 
dangerous deſigu was in-agitation ; one. Leeſdale, a 
Dutchman, was ſent to Frange as a ſpy, who, in- 
gratiating bimſelf into the confidence of Grangval, 
pretended 10 engage. as an, accomplice ip, the;con- 
ſpiracy ; and Dumont at length revealed all the 
cheumgtanees of che plot-to-the-Duke-of Zell 
Sid 1 Leeſdabe to Hol- 


T a 


be lad. a Sam au full-confeſſion-'of the whole bu⸗ 
finefs.” Being afterwards tried by a court · martial, 
of'v which the Earl of Atlilonie was preſident, he was 
unanimouſly convidted, and ſoon aft ward. exe 
1 | > 4 N duted 


- 
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euted in the emp. The; artict s. gl. bia ga 
felſion, as enumerated in, Ihe fentence f the. Cn 
Martial, are extremely. remarkable... It appgars, 
{that the Marquis de Barhefieyx, having found tho 
_ project of this pat amongſt his father's papers, held 
ſeveral conferences with. the affaſſins reſpecting, ite 
and that the plan was finally agreed upon with this 
Minifter—that,on the a6th of April 1692 Grande 
val, Leeſdale and Parker went to St, Germaing's 
to ſpeak with, the late King James about. the ſaid 
deſign, who had knowledge of it, and to 9 57 
of bim before. tbey began their journey that the 
priſoner had audience of the King, the Queen he: | 
ing preſent ; the King, telling. him: .* Parker has 
given me an account of the buſineſs: af you and. the 
Þther officers. do me this ſervice, you ſhall never 
want. —That the priſoner, with Chanlais (Quarter- | 
Maſter General o the French King) and Lee efdale, | 
were agreed in. what manner the allaffigation 
ſbould be committed: vir, that when the, King 
ſbould ride along the lines, or ſhould go out to 
take any view, &c, Dumont ſhould he in ambu- 
cade and fire upon the King; that Chanlais wal | 
be with..3008 borſe at che Duke of. pa = 
grand, guard >. the priſoner ns, tht it little 
concerned, them whether Dumont ſhould be taken 
or not, provided they could Cape nia 170 
that. the, priſner, as they were travelling, 
| HARON that, their fegen taking ee 


dbl 
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lane among the 'confeterate"Piirices would bs 
broken f that the Princes conerned would each 
_ bf" them recall their troops, and, the country be- 
ing thereby left witho Folder, the King of 
France would eafily make hindfelP mafter of it, and 
King James would be reſtored àgain-that the 
priſoner, with Leefdale, went to the Mayor” of 
Boifſedue, and was "appichendet at Fyndhoven.” 
However black the colors i in which this confeſſion, 
which was 1 very long and circumſtantlal, "exhibited | 
the Cou rts of Verſailles and St. Germaine, no ail: 
avowal or attempt at confutation appeared, but it 
was ſuffered to paſs with every \ymptom of con- 
ſeious guilt into filent obfivion. ME: IRE 
The campaign 0 on the Rhine thi s year td 
no event worthy © of "hiſtoric notice. The fame 
may be ſaid of the war in Catalonia. In Hungary, 
the important town of Great Waradin ſurrendered 
to the Imperial arms after a long blockade. The 
ſuperiority of the Confederates ſeemed this year 
conſpicuous, chiefly on the fide of Italy; the Duke 
of Savoy, accompanied by M. Schomberg and 
ice Eugene, making a formidable irruption intg 
asp ne, eroffing the Durance, and reducing 
Fort Guilleftre, with the towns of Ambrun and 
Gap. Marechal Catinat, at the head of an incon- 
fiderable > force, exerted himſelf in vain to ſtop 1 the 
progreſs of the Allies, who threatened the city of 


— and even Lyons itſelf.” Large eontr 
Sisi 
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tians were levied, and near $9 dhateaus and Vil- 
lages deſtroyed, in revenge fur the ravages cont 
mitted hy the French in the Palatinate. Frames 
has rarely been expoſed to more dangerous ate 
tack, M. Schomberg, who commanded the Eng- 
lich auxiliaries, publiſhed a declaration in the name 
of the King af England) inviting all perſous to 
repair ta his ſtandard, and aſſuring them «that his 
Majeſty had no other aim in cauſing his forcch t 
enter France; than ta reſtore the Nobjlity and Gen- 
try to their ancient ſpleidor, the Parliaments to 
their former authority, and the \PzovLE! to theit 
juſt privileges.” ** This manifeſts,” however honors | 
able and noble its object, produced in the preſeũt 
enſlaved and torpid condition of the country very 
little effect ; and it may eaſily be ſuppoſed not very 
palatable to the other powers of the Alliance. From 
whateyer cauſe they might originate, difſenſiong 
aroſe and differences of opinion prevailed amongſt 
the Generals of an army compoſed” of Italians; 
Engliſh, Germans and Spaniards. A dangerous ill- 
neſs which. at this time ſeized the Duke of Sayoy; | 
the vigilance « of Catinat, who had poſſeſſed him. 

ſelf of ſome important paſſes,” and the approach | 
of winter, made it expedient to think of a retreat; 
and after demoliſhing the fortifications of Ambrun, 

they. evacuated their conqueſts with a facility aid 


' rapidity: not inferior to Wade with wenn _ my 
| been aquired. 1517 tr l Birgel 
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be proteſtant intereſt in Germany acquired 
this ꝓ ear an necęſſinn of ſtrength, by the creation 
oſna tinth Electorate in favor of Erneſt Auguſtus 
Dukecoſ Hanover Renduncing its antient con- 
necdion witii France that ange Houſe nom formed 
new ties of amity and: blliance with England; and 
_ & was in ednſequenee of the poerful interpoſition 
off Kitig William that the Emperor at length res 


luQantly cunſented to beſtow upon it this high and 


envied dignity; to which was anriexed the office 
of Great Marſhal of the Empires but, thaugh ho. 
gerd with the Imperial inveſtiture, he was not yet 


admitted to take bis ſeat in the Electoral College, 

the unanimous aſſent of 1 found 

vnabtainable. 10 £10146 0:3 F531 ie 1 bog h 1:19 | 
Towards the enldcii6-Oddodtirindra) the King 


mobilities hci England, where events oſ great im 


portance had taken place in his abſence. On the pre. 


ſumption that he would paſs the ſummefr months 
pn the Continent, the Jacohites had renewed their 


in England, and communicated) in confidence to 


icent upon England. He aſſured them that their 
lawful; Soyereign would once more viſit bis domi- 


niqns, at the head of 30, ooo men, to be embarked 


at La Hogue, the * being already collected, 
aiilT | and 


5 


machinations with incredible zealand activity. 8 
deer im the yar as January, Colonel Parker arrived 


Naxious perſons the. deſign of aſſaſſinating the King 
in Flondem, and of waking at the ame time a des 


7 


* 
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ind fleet/cquipped bor · their convoy: He there 
fore exhorted them to be ſp̃eedy and ſsoret in them. 


preparations har ben night bhi erding ta tak 


arins and co operate in effecting his reſtoration®; 
King James himſelf at the ſume time publiſhed a 
Deelaration, which was affiduouſly cireulated by 


Parker and bis other emiinies in England; import 
ing, that the King of Prance bad ertabled him to 


make andther effort to retrieve his Crown, and 15 


heiting all perſons to jcin his andard—linaKing 
grievous complaints of the treatment which he had 


met with from his infatuated ſubjects. Sting ü 


ſelf deſerted by his army, and betrayed by bis Mini= 
ſters / he had for his perſonal ſafety taken refuge iti 


France; and his retreat from the malice and cruel - 


deſigns of the Uſurper bad been conftrued into an 
abdication; and the whole conſtitution of the Mon- 


archy defttoyed by a ſet of men illegally afſenibled. 


He promiſed: pardon, and even rewards; to'all thoſs' 
who fhould return to their duty; and engaged tg 
procure in his firſt Parliament an Ack of Indetg 


nity, with the exception nevertheleſs of # long vl 40 
vue of names f. enumerated i in the Devlaratibn, | 


Fs 2 1 a F4 
N 1363 13 31 1421 e onto e io 


I * Vide depoion of Br, Cdn, Ks; erat. | 


Secretary of State. 


F Amonglt theſe were the Duke 2 564 Fl par 
derland, Danby, Nottit 


erſham. 
1 conclading 


in, Churchill, Delamere, Cqrnbury, | 
c. Ke the Bilbogs of London and St. Aſaph, Dre, Tillotſon = 


aud Burtet à End me. eee . 
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fatigable i in enliſting men for his ſervice; and were 
; _ and 
in perſon to La Hogue, and, was ready to embark 
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| tion tothe Chorgli.as by law. eſtabliſhed; and 
mpous p ions of Paternal care and watch- 
at ation, to.the welfare and happineſs. of all his 
DJECLS: The agents of the late King wort i - 


l ly ſncceſsful in the counties of York; Lens 
urham, where the chief ſtrength of 
the Papiſts lay. By this time James bad repaired 


with his army, conſiſting ofa bodyof Freneh troops, 


' together with a conſiderable number of Engliſh and 


Scotch refugees, and the regiments tranſported from 
Ireland by virtue of the capitulation of Limerick. 


The Government of England was well informed of 


theſe. proceedings, in part by ſome agents of James, 
who betrayed his cauſe, and partly by Admiral 
Carter, who, having been tampered with by the Ja- 
cobite emiſſaries, was inſtructed to amuſe them with 


a negotiation. The Queen iſſued a proclamation 


commanding all Papiſts to depart from London and 
Weſtminſter. Warrants were expedited for appre- 


Hending divers diſaffected perſons. The Earls of 


Huntingdon, Marlborough, Dunmore, and Mid- 
dleton, &c. were committed to the Tower; ; and. 
various other ſuſpected perſons impriſoned i in 7—— 
gate, amongſt whom was the notorious Ferguſon, 
faid.to have heen engaged in every plot againſt the 
Government for the laſt thirty years. The Biſhop 

Wang 
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of Rocks ier was confined to his own houſe, and 
the Lords Brudenel and Fanſaw ſecured. "The | 
train - bands of; London and Weſtminſter were 
armed by the Queen's, direction, and ſhe reviewed. 
them in perſon. And the grand Channel fleetyun- | 
der Admiral Ruſſel, was ordered to put to ſea with 
all expedition. In conſequenee of a very prevaila 
ing report, not to ſay belief, of the "difaffetian 
of the officers, the Queen ordered Lord Notting - 
ham to write to the Admiral, that ſhe would change 
none of them; and that ſhe, imputed tho reports 
that had been raiſed to the contrivances of her 
enemies and theirs. This ſtep; equally politie and 
generous, produced a very warm and loyal Addreſs 
from the Naval Commanders and Captains, in 
which they vowed they were ready to die in her 
caufe and that of their country. Far from prohi- 
biting. James's Declaration, ſhe; ordered it to be 


of St. Aſaph—thus manifeſtirig that ſhe ſubmitted, 
ber title to the reaſon of her ſubjects, inſtead of 
betraying a . 1 nu not und the _ | 
examination. 4 vo 
On the 5th of May: (1698) the Admiral f. | 
em the. Nore; and being anxious to. join the 
ſquadrons of Carter and Delaval, then eruiſing on 
the coaſt of France, aſter being himſelf joined hy 
the Duteb, he plied throngh the ſands- with. a 
 Tranty vind from the; Nore, to * Downs, and, 


Ain r : ; ; with - 0 
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publiſhed with an anſwer drawn by Lloyd Biſhop 


diſappointing the hopes of Tourville, — err 
Admiral, who had formed a plan to intertept them; 
On the 29th of May they mmer nee 
c Barfleur being — 
— The Engliſh and Dutch fleets con- 
joined conſiſted of no leſs than ninety-nine ſhips 
ol the line, being, next to the Spaniſh armada, the 
greateſt armament ever ſeen in the Engliſh Chan- 
nel. The Count de Tourville, though far inferior 
im forte, had poſitive orders from his Court to 
fipht; under the perſuaſion that the Dutch had not 
yet left their harbors ; and when he diſcovered his 
miſtake,” it was too late to retreat The Count 
bimſelf, in the Soleil Royal of 110 guns, bore dowry 
pot! the *Evglih” Admiral with great courage: 
Due battle ſoon became general, and laſted from 
ter inthe morning till four in the afternoon, when 
à thick fog aroſe, und for a time ſeparated the com- 
batants. Phe furr at length breaking out afreſh, 
Admiral Ruſſel perceived the French towing away 
in great diſorder.” The ſignal ſor u general chaſe 
wis then made, which” continued duritg the re- 
nisindet of the evening, aud the whole of the night, | 
to the weltwatd=ſuppoſing the) make fv = 
dhe Hardt 6f Breſt. The next morning, thirty four 
are Eniny's ſhips were ſeen crowding all the 
Ai 5 fait, 
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of battle fever p acute — ay. 
On the morning of the and ne Boe 


at anchor, and ſome — — 
the tide of fd. The, Soleil Royal, being loſk 
her maſts, ran aſhore, together with the Admirable 9 
yſtarate, and the Conquerant of do guns 7 
near Cherbourgs., whers, they were followed ang 7 
burnt by Sir Ralph Delaval, , Eighteen other ſhips 
of the enemy s line ſtood. for La Hogue ;, and, be- 
ing unable longer to keep the ſpa or clude the pure 
uit, as a laſt reſource ſtranded themſelves as far as 
poſlible on the beach. Vice Admiral Rooke immer 
diately ordered the boats and;fireſhips of his ſqua : 
dron, under cover of ſeveml ſrigates, to attack 
tbem. Of this extraordinazy fene the n 
tined for. the invaſion. of Br 
camped at La Hogue, the late I 
Marechal. de Belletonds, . the Count de Tourville, | 
Kc. in common with many thouſands of the, peo- 
ple inhabiting the 4 were the 
one fide by cannon planted on plat 83 i and on ö 
the other by ſhallops manned by numerous crews 
with all the means of annoyance. . Regardleſs o 
danger, the Britiſh ſailors rent the air with, ſhouts, 3 
| they. Frames to the 200th with an emulation of 
1 e cagerncls ; | 


welt 4c aa ſhips were this dane | 
From 84 te 60 guns euch, —— 


— ene us, Re a 

Vis viewing the extinction of his hopes. Sir John 
Aſhby, and Admiral Allemond the "Dutch com- 
mamnder, purſued the remainder ofthe French fleet, 
which'eſcaped with great difficulty, through the 
Mace of Alderney: The loſs Wade Hache uad 
Patel was altogether trifling. The only flag - offi- | 
cer killed wasRear!Adiniral Carter, who fell in the | 
Frſt day's engagement, leaving orders with bis Cap- 
tain, almoſt in lis lateſt breath, to fight the ſhip as 
long as ſhe contd ſwim. At the eloſe of ths action, 
Fares returned in mouralul fence to the Convent 
of La Trappe, there to bury in ſolitude and deſpair 
the remembrance of his former greatneſs.” Ele 
a vow began; ag he ex preſſes bimſeff in bis Me- 
moirs, to * Git Provident? meant to 
| 1 ron lead 


1 n 


* * affliction 0 bis grave.” 
From the boſtrn of his retreat he addreſſed a letter 
to the King of France; ack now ledging that this 
laſt diſaſter had entirely overwhelmed him that ha 
knew too well it was his own unlucky far which 
had drawn this misfortune upon his forces, always 
victorious but when they. fought ſor his intereſia 
He therefore entreated his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 

no longer to regard a0 un object of his concert''a 
Monarch unfortunate as himſelf.- but permit 
him to retire with his family to ſome corner of the 
world, where he might ceaſe to ohſtruct the uſual 
courſe of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's proſperity 


i as - 


_ and&eonqueſts.” Louis endeavored to alleviate his 


affliction by a kind anſwer; in whieh he generouſly 
promiſed nme 
een tr en $555 ESTAS, ; 
Queen Mary was ko fend ene ee, 
nous victory gained at La Hogue, than the- ſent 
30,0001. to Portſmouth, to be diſtributed 
tde ſailors. She cauſed medals to bo ſtruek in he- 
nor of the victory, and as tokens to the officers· 
and ordered the bodies of Admiral Carter and Cap- 
tain Heſtings, kined in the battle, to bo iaterred 
with great funeral pomp. A deſcent upon ie con 
of France was alfo projected, and the troaps dc; 
ä TING but this 
eee ee een 
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: hien land edde ind the degibeat defüubd for 
the ſervice ſent to join the army in Flanderz. 
The King had been received on his return from 
abroad with very great acelamation, notwithſtand- 
ing the ill ſucces of the continental campaign; 
the minds of the people being impreſſed with the 
idea of the naval victory, and their conſequent de- 
' liyeratce-from a French invaſion :; and their admi- 
ration excited by the heroiſm of the King's cha- 
ious: conſpiracy againſt his life. On the 4th of 
November (2692) the Parliament met, and were 
addreſſed by the King in a very popular : ſpeech. 
£.1-am-ſure,” ſaid, this great Monarch in conclu- 
ſion, . can have no jntereſt but what is yours: 
we have the ſame religion to deſend, and you can- 
not be more concerned for the preſervation of your 
- Liberties and properties, than I am that you ſhould 
always remain in the ſull poſſeſſion and enjoyment 
of them. At a very early period after the com- 
mencement of the ſeſſion, — of Hunting - 


committed: in May laſt aide to the Tower, 

bare they had lain during ſome weeks, complained 

do the Houſe of Peers, that, on appearing before 

| — +Bengh at the Michaelmas 
4 them, from their bai, oro. bring thew to trial, 
F SST K conformably 
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came to refolation;' that no Peer hall be re: 
manded ee 8 Bench _ 


— 0 eben | 


oath or in a capacity to be ſworn.” A day being 
appointed to conſider in hat manner to diſcharge 


the Lords under bail from their recoguizanceʒ the 


Houſe was informed, that the King had given or- 


oe — np ere 
priſoner" in Newgateywhe had, as ig afterwards 


5 „ Aff King James on his landing, to ſeize on 
the perſon” of the Princeſs of Orange, Ko.; to 
which he had ſorged the names of Archbiſhop 
Saneroſt, the Biſhop of Roohefter (Sprat), the Earls 
of Marlborough and Saliſbury, "Odrtbury, 
Sir Baſil Pirebya6e and John" Wilcox. On DAE 


the” library of the'Biſhop's" alace” at 
Kent, where it "ws: Wund e me 


late b the Priyy Conne, the Sede itte 


Ac. On; this great debates enſued; — on 


3 eee alan di aba 


d, framed the draft of a treaſonable aſſdeiation 


emiſſuries had found meaty to ſecrete thispaper in in 


Te 


—— enn 
bail, und a hill of ſorgery and ſubornation of per- 
zury ſbund by the Grand Jary of Middleſexjagainft 
„ aff 2448 nog or haben 
9 — having taken. plgoe, after 
kind —— — it 
wag: now. transferred to the two parliamentary fac- 
tiong and convertedinto'a-paliticakand panty con- 
_ teſt: the Houſe of Lords tha ãntoreſt of the 
Curt predominated, and the [Egrl-0f:Nottiagham 
wescompletely exeulpateds I ute Hottie of Com- 
mons, the advantage remained with: Rufſel;t The 


of Bals hasse, erste Lor, ith tho de. 


elarstion, that they had vead and well. eonſidered 
the papers in queſtion, end. had i unanimouſly. re- 
ſolved, „That Admiral Ruflalin bis 


—— — 


1 bis-right ena he hte King James 
and all eee man. e was 


privoipks, . —— ak paw, 


15 


eee a could 


| 
| 


rent * 


Nation bad dledted: ere 6 wen hn | 
ably; 2ealoully, and faithfully. And the vote could 

have no propriety, except the Earl had in any point 
ſwerved fromthe allegiance he had ſolemnly ſworn, 
which might be affirmed of various of his/adver- 
ſaries with a much nearer approach to truth than 
of him. The Houſe paſſed another vote, probably 
as little acceptable to the Earl, for an Addreſs to 
te King, that in future all orders ſer the ma- 
nagement of the fleet ſhould paſs through the Ad- 
miralty.“ Alſo, in a grand committee; the Com- 
mons came to an unanimous vote, & that there had 
been an apparent miſdatriage in the manugement 
of affairs relating to the deſdent the laſt ſor 
Yet on the ultimate criminatory reſolution, /*<that 
one cauſe of the ſaid: miſcarriage was the want of 
giving timely aud neceſſary orders by ſuch perſons | 
to whom the management of this matter was com- 
mitted, the friends of the Earl of Nottingham ſo 
vigorouſly exerted themſelves,” that it was carried 
by afingle Wau to: ve that this 


. 
of the plan of deſeent was aſeribable to far other 
cauſes than the negligenct᷑ or incapacity of the Se- 
eee eee of thy 
2 9 240% | 84 S got a7 * 


* Mivifien; and-difiifhd/Adraita Ruſſel from the- 


ind bad at bas + bajogle bad n 
In this ſeſſion the affairs of the Eaſt India Com- 
mf ane — — 


| trade: — dh: ©-bilk 


for [eſtabliſhing a neẽ Company under new; regu- 


Nations But the progreſs of the bill through the 


Houſe was much impeded hy the intereſt of the 
old proprietors, and the hole huſineſs terminated 
in an, Addreſs to the King, „ That he would be 
pleaſed to.diflolve ihe Company upon ihres years! 
warning according to the condition of their, char- 
ter t Which! the King replied- i in ambiguous 
terms, declaring his intention, with a view to the 


good of the Kingdom, to take this Addreſs, into 


conſideration... wx i nt bis} ts nr off 
R bill; of a, very re was at this pe · 


oppoſition to the Miniſtry. became now very pow · 


Commons incapable of places of truſt or profit. This 
bill, the firſſ of a long iferies-of Place Bills which 
met with the ſame; ſute, paſſed th 


mons without difficulty, and was, ene 


| debates wejefted bythe Lords.” The Een of u. 


grave exhauſterl 


REA, wean 


nid brought into — the Whigs, whole 


—_—— — 


erſul, t ſor free and impartial proceedings in Par- 
liament, rendering all Members oi the Houſe of 


as”. 


/ arc” dem. "Ou 


onder . 
it. For if it aſſt” id his Lori — 


This bill a — — b 
contrary to the general expectation, was well re- 
ceived by the Cor mons, notwithſtanding the op- 
poſition of the Courtiers; for the Whigs and the 
Tories were now running a race ſor popularity. But 
the bill was extremely unacceptable, to the King, 
who regarded it as a dangerous novelty, and a ſeri- 
the Houſe, therefore, to paſs the bills which were 
ready, after ſuffering that in queſtion to: o- 
on the table, and exciting the enger 
— — 
tefuſed the royal aſſent. Yo 145 eiten een 
Complaint having been made to nen 
| Commons of a pamphlet vnitten by Charles Blount, 
| ys entitled King William and Queen Mary 
Conquerors; 


rf th 2 from the ba «nt Gow 
— — in-thaklndaanich 
gteat diſapprabation, hut out of reſpect N 
nd vate: paſſed relative to t. nne ind eL 
Au very great proportion of the preſent ſeſſion 
was otcypied in the inveſtigation of the affairs, of, 
Fedlabd; where-grofs and; flagrant abuſes:were ſaid 
to have: been committed: under the adminiftration 
of Tard Coningſby and Sir Cbarles Porter, Lords 
Jade os that: Kingdom, previous derart 


e ee be bor of the Houſe; 
pmrticularly Mr. Slone and Sir Francis Breyſter, 
both members oſ the driſn Parliament, who gaye a 
long undd intereſting detail of the heavy oppreſſions 
under which the Iriſh Nation labored. In the ſe- 
que, the. Honſe preſented an Addreſs to the King, 
ſtating boch the ral and imaginary grievances of 
Hat-couvtry.iniRrong:lingnage,.” Vader the = 


: aonupto / 
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never was 8 Me. . 
Commons of that Kingdom of greater property or 


more gratefully ſenfible of the kindneſs which in 
their diſtreſs they had received from. the Engliſh 
Nation, or moro cordially diſpoſed to make ſuch 
returns to the Crown as hecame wandte 
liaments bad been diſcontinued for about. 2 ye 
wih an exception to that held by King Jar 
nothing oould he more weleome dnn ſachinovepty 
ing. Ide eivil, and military. lifts having been laid 
before: them i Mr Pulteney, Secretary to. the 
Lord Lieutenant, demanded: menen 


— — to/Catholies by the eg. # 
tulation of Limerick. The King; in reply; 5 
to remedy whatever was found to be amniſs uſyoc 
ing theſe matters. f A 5 ; bind 4 | Tag fy: i ; 
pn rang oo of the iſh eaten ee. 


| Sydney's: adminiſtratiom : nor could any men, be 


, NO 

; 
; 
: 
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£ the Fxciſe Bill to lie before them, und prepared a 


f — — and re 
wolved to mak proviſien-aceordingly;! Ways and 
. means dame nent under conſideration; but ſuch 
Vu the impatience af the Court, that two bills 
Viet ſent down to them ready drawn Fan 


Council Board, which they were required to paſs 


Vvfhout aby farther oeremony. One of theſe was 
un mpett of exciſe upon beer, ale and ether 1 


lad the other laid à tax of 15d. per acre on 


A Scr throughout the kingdom. The firſt of theſe 
| Was not öbhected to as to the matter, but the ſecond 


Was: Univerſally reprobated. Then, as to the manner 


bbeihtrscueing theſe” bills, though' by Poyning's 
Ta no vill was te be paſſed in Ireland till it bad 


dis eee the! fandion"of the (Bogliſh, Privy | 


btn, it was never” pretended that the Com- 


ots of Ireland were by that act forecloſed from 
tiring chernſel 


ves in their own way. Not to — 


r however, to thifreprefentation, they ſuffered 


Poll Bl to make oth "cefticney thereof. But 
the Cburtiers refuſed to give car to any fuch tempe- 
Fathefit, They faid pubhely, That if their money 


bm wers not puſſbd in their own' way; the army 


Ault oontinue at fi quarter At this period 
8 rte ; \ there 


* 5 | | 77 7 2 
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a Mau nino 9 Bill en 
_ Araining the zuriſdiction of the Council Board ;iis | 
Bill to prevent the eee e | 
= vhioh. nena.inteaded. 19 ccompany V the. Tax 
Bills. But the neceſſity 
Was, ſo carneſily pred, at the 3 — 
to paſs the Exciſe Bill, with a proviſo that it ſhould 
nexer be drawn, into precedent. At the ſame time 
they rejected the Corn Bill, for the expreſs reasſon 
that it did not take its riſe, among the Commons. 
All the Courtiers joined: in this compromiſe; and 
the Houſe had every reaſon to believe that his Exe 
cellency the Lord Lieutenant was perſecily ſatisfied 
| with it. On the ad of November he ſent for-the 
Committee to wait on him in Council upon the Ath, 
with the heads of their ne laws—yet, no ſooner 
was he in, poſſeſſion of the new Exciſe, i. e. on the 
3d, than he reprimanded, them ſeverely ſor en- 
trenching on his Majeſty's, prerogative, and the 
rights of the Crown of England by their votes and 
rejeQion of the Corn. Bill, and entered bis 1 
in the Lords Journal againſt thoſe. votes- 
which he prorogued them to the 16th of April. Thi 
behavior of the Lord Lieutenant,” Slope faid, © hd 


opened the eyes of the Members, and they reſolved 


to ſend, over agents of their, own to. Englandsto' 
guard: againſt his devices, by laying a plain and 


tu pm; whole copdpR helora thei Mages 2 : 


1 | $ 


. — 


King's pardon for theirriotons and diforderly meet 
| bogs; an repo} have it. Nor was this all: am or. 


Bon in the King's Bench, but aß ge o better 


adhiee, the Seatdemen deing reſvlved to defend 
at they had done. Laſtly, to ſnew how reaſon- 
ably - the petition to ſend agents to Court was 
founded; it was further alleged by Slone, that the 
Papiſts were in @Rual poſſeſſion of that lberty 
which, if extended-to Proteſtants, would bave pre- 
vented the neceffity of rendering the Iriſh Houſe 
of Oommons obnoxious by the rejection of ſo many 
bad bills with fair titles; viz. the Bill for confirming 
the Act of Settlement, fo worded as to make the 

remedy worſe than the diſeaſe—another, to reverſe 
the proceedings under King James's Act of At- 


tainder; which had a clauſe no one dared to accept 


third, for pinithing NMutiny and Deſertion, 
hut without any clauſe for regulating quarters, \for 
a ſtated term of three years, and from thence to 
the next ſeffion of Parliament, which it was it the 
power of tbe Crown to poſtpone for 27 years onge 
Aud a fourth, for a new eftabliftiment of the 
$13 4 uy Militia, 


J 


WIKKIANO TO) age. 


AMilitis/-whioh-requited- fue counties te s 
more arne Proteſtant inhabitants in then 
atnoumted to; and impoſed ſuch arbitrary methods | 
deſirous to render the militia uſeſul, rejected it as 
a burden too grievous to be borne.“ This in 
brief ſummary of Slone's ſumous evidence, ani dt 
affords a wide foope for deep and ſerious veflec- 
_ tion. The King, fiading that Lord Sydney had 
made himſelf eutremely obnoxious to the . Iriſſ Na- 
tion, had the good ſenſe immediately to recall him, 
though he ſtill retained the high place he had. 
ways held in the King's perſonal favor; Thegoyerpry 
ment of the Kingdom was again committed tp 


Lords Juſtices, who were Lord and Cyril 
nan Mr. .Duncombe.: - e een 


The ©fion-of BathementiaBagland texminated 
e 14th of March 693; the King informing 
5 wwe tod fanſtei in bis pranks that the, poſture of 
Tories Mill as. aſeendency at Court; 
and the Earl of Nottingham was ed as the 
Tame the abief credit with the 
in — ate se the two parties ; the 
Whigs had at no time, therefore, bean totally ex- 
cluded: from the great executive offices, of 


n and the genius of . 
. 


general ſpirit of itiwas mild, ſagacious and bene- 
— aneh ale | 


Nun deen fuſe or fotile; lewis cnpoſGble-but that | 
ſome miſcarriages ſhould have taken place, in a 
Miniſtry now of ſeveral years duration. The lan- 
unge of Oppoſition is always popular; a aun 


Pte-vietory: of Ruſielhad- Faſciuntedithe Nation, 
«kid his prejudices and animoſities were adopted by | 
. the multitudewith little knowledge or diſcrimina- 
ton.” "The King, perceiving the neceſſity of far- 
9 neiliating” the Whig: party, at this period 
a eb eee en ene Sydney to Sir John 
Trenchard, who had been engaged in Monmouth's 
tebellion, and afterwards lived ſome: years on the 
Continent. He was a man of much calm refolu- 
tion, Rrongly attached to the prineiples of liberty, 
and well acquainted with foreign affairs. On the 
ame day Sir John Somers, Attorney General, was 
declared Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, which had 
been now ſeveral years in commiſſion. No appoint- 
ment could be more popular, or more judicious. 
Somers was 2 man of ſirict integrity, of great ca- 
pacity for dfineſs, of the mildeſt and moſt enga- | 

ging manners, of the moſt generous and liberal prin- 
bt} Not fatisfied with the reputation of being 
72 tho | 


* 
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the rn lawyer and ſtateſman « 
alſo an exquiſite judge a and mot Sib af pere 
of literary merit. In a word, in him were united 
all the virtues and necompliſhments which - can 
- make e a character either great or, : amiable ; and 
Hine; is proud to exhibit him as one of "thole 
exalted perſonages who vecafionally. appear | to 
adorn and to enlighten a world too often ignorant 
or inſenſible of their merits. The department of 
the Admiralty was now placed in the hands of Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel, an officer diſtinguiſhed by his 
profeſſional and perſanal merit, affiſted by the Ad- 
mirals Killegrew and. Delaval. _ : 
The Kix embarked for Holland March the 
| gift 1693, and immediately repaired to the army 
in Flanders, where the French had aſſembled a 
Torce far ſuperior to the Confederates, © The King 
of France having joined his army in perſon, it was 
coneluded that ſome, grand defign was in contem. 
plation either upon Maeftricht, Bruſſels or 
But the King of England having with great 
gence poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſtrong poſition of 
Parke near Louvaine, the meaſures of the emy 
were broken; and Louis, aſter detaching a body of 
20,000 men to the Upper Rhine, left the care of 
the army to the Marechals Luxemburg and Bouſ- 
flers, and returned in. ſome diſappointment to Ver- 
ſailles. The Duke of Luxemburg now removed 
his camp to Meldert, within half a league of the 
7 . 5 Allies — 


, — 
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Allies—and an engagement was hourly expeQed'; 
t neither fide found a favorable opportunity. of 


attack. The Duke of Wirtemberg, however, with 
a detachment of zz battalions and ſquadrons, forced 
the French lines between the Scheld | and t the : Lys, 

and laid the whole country a as s für as Lille undes 
contribution, On the ſame day (July the 18th 
on which the enemy's lines were forced, Marechal 
Luxemburg quitted the camp of Meldert, and 


1 moped towards Huy, Which was next day inpeſted 


by Marechal Villeroi ; and, after a feeble defence, 
it capitulated on the 23d, . The French General 
then marched forwards to Liege; ; but the. Allies 
had taken the precaution of throwing ten battalions 
into the place. Marechal Luxemburg nevertheleſs 
made ſuch diſpoſi tions. as ſeemed to threaten an 
approaching ſiege; bout, on A ſudden, early in the 
morning « of the 28th, he quitted his poſt at Hel- 
licheir, ſeven leagues diſtant from the camp of 
the Confederates, and, marching in four columns, 
peſſed the Jaar; and beſore the cloſe of day reached 
the village of. Roucoux. The King of England, 
on diſcoyering the van-guard of the, enemy, re- re 
ſolved to wait the attack; as an attempt to retreat 
would have left his rear expoſed, and the, chief 
towns of the province of Brabapt uncoyered... f 
be Duke of Wirtemberg not. having. yet re re- 
joined the army, Marechal Luxemburg Was ſupe- 


rior, as it is  Taid, by 30,900, men a to the Allies. 100 
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the King depended. on the ſtrengih vf his poß- 
tion. Tbe right of the confederate army extended 
to the banks of the Geete, the front being covered 
with hedgrs and hollow ways, ſtretching to the vil · 
lage of, Neer Winden in the centre. The leſt 
reached Neer- Landen, on the rivulet of that name; 
and the two villages were joined by an entrench- 
ment, and the: covered with above 100 
pieces of cannon.” But the experienced and vigi- 
lant eye oſ Luxemburg diſcovered a great deſect in 
this diſpoſition. From the vicinity of a moraſs bor. 
dering on the Geete, at the back of the Engliſn 
camp, and the nature of the ground in front, he 
ſaw that the cavalry of the leſt wing, would be 
unable to act with effect. And on reconnoitring 
the ground previous to the engagement, he ex- 
Now I believe that Waldeck is really 
gead 1”—that General having been famous for bis 
| ſkill in encampment. The French began the battle 
at ſunriſe, by a furious attack on the villages of 
Neer· Winden and Landen; for. the entrenched 
front was unapproachable while they were expoſed 
to the fire of the two villages in flank, Aſter a 
deſperate conflict, the enemy made themſelves 
maſters of theſe important, poſts. M. de Luxem- 
burg then ordered a general charge upon the whole. 
line, which was carried into execution with ag. im- 


a that ee reſiſtance. The FS 
1 2 
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100 merely OP GREAT BRITAIN, 


of Kugland, tio Was ſeen by tive every poſt 
of danger, behaved with-the'rhoft heroie bourtge, 
briaging ep in perſon the Engliſhoadalry to the 
ſuecor of the Dutth and Haueveriun Horſe, and 
charging twice'at the hend Gl the battalions ut he 
eitrenchtnent. The Elector of Bavaria, dfte 
ing erer pofſible effort, retreated over the brilige 
thrown geröf the Gekte, and rallied the fugitives. 
The King, feeing the battle loſt, yet remained -in 
the field, to give the neceſſary orders forthe ſufety 
of the trodþs, diſplaying, in the opinion of all, no 
N than valor. J ff,“ ſaid the Prines 
of Cv in an intercepted letter to his Princeſs; 
«te King of England expoſing bimfelf to the 
greateſt dangers. Stirely ſo much Valor well de- 
ſertes the peaceable' poffefſion 'of the crown be 
wears.” The Dake of Berwick being taken pri- 
ſoner in the heat of the battle was Carried to che 
King by General, Churchill, That great tan in- 
forms us in his Memoirs, „that the firſt thing 


Which ſtruek him, who bad never ſeen the perſooͥnn 


bf the Pünte of Orange before, Was his eye Hike. 
that of an eagle. He took off his hat without 
ſpeukitig to the Duke, and continued giving hie 
orders With a calmneſs weh thewedthe m 
feQ-'rieglightſce of danger. - The French Com- 

mander eee erge- and 


— 
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Prinice of — — like Paremie," e 
The loſs ſuſtained: by tbe two armies was nearly 
equal about nine or ten ———— 
William being joined in a ſew days bythe Duke of 
Wirtemberg; and recalling his detachment from 
Liege, found bimſelf immediately in a fituation to 
riſque another engagement. Both armies however 
remained for ſome werks inactive, till, Marechal 
Boufflers having led back the reinfercement de- 
tached ſome months ſinee to the Upper Rhine, 
ſiege was laid to Charleroy,' "which the e 

forts of the Allies were inatlequat 
ter a very gallant refiftance ol $6 dips the e | 
nor capitulated on the moſt honorable conditions; 
and the reduction of the place was celebrated with 
a Te Drum "and other rejoicings at Paris. Tae 
conqueſt '6f Chileray concluded W n in 
ED 4c ns mores ro wn or forge 
"The French army on the Rhine, comn nN 
by the Mirechat de Lorges, paſſed that river in 
May, and inveſted the city of Heidelberg, which; 
being taken by ftorm, was delivered up to alf the 
horrors of cruelty, luſt and Aids, Every houſe was 
ranſacked and plundered. The churches were no 
longer ſanctuaries. The fame impious hand that 
fobbed the altar, leſt it ſtaineck with human gurt. 
* ee on imploring that their monaſtery = 
13 might 
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ſpared, were told, that — "any 
would be leſt ths. Even the ſacred mo- 


numents of the dead were violated ;. and the bones 


of the, Electoral family torn with unhallowed rage 
from the vault where they had repoſed for ages. 


All the quarters of the town were ſet on fire, and 


the inhabitants, witbout reſpect to age, ſex, or 
condition, were driven almoſt naked to the caſtle 
to enforce, a capitulation. When on the ſurrer der 
of. the. citadel they were ſet at liberty, numbers of 
1d ON - their. march, which was by night 


along the-danks of the Necker, of hunger, cold, 


wearineſs,. and all the,anguiſh of mind ariſing from 
ſuch a burſt of calamities. All Europe rung with 


the horrors of ſo dire 3 eee Prince Lewis of. 


Baden, who commanded the Imperial army, aſto- 
niſhed and ſhocked at theſe atrocities, ſent a mei- 
ſage to Marechal de Lorges, that he was come 
from a war againſt, the Turks; and that he ex- 


| pected Chriſtian enemies would have treated each | | 


ather. with Chriſtian uſage; but that he found the 


French acted more like barbarians than their 
"Turkiſh allies — He ſhould therefore in ſuture 
make ſuch repriſals as would teach them, from con- 


cern to themſelves, to ſhew compaſſion to others.” 
The Moſt Chriſtian King was no ſooner ap- 
priſed of the infamous ſucceſs of his arms at Hei- 
delberg, than he ſent his Royal mandate to the 
Archbiſhop. of Paris to celebrate this joyful event 
. 2 | 8 ih 55 TR by | 
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: the Wache * a0 rges to wire Vimar 
maſter of Heiddberg} and he bas Executed" my 
riders. This conqueſt, which begins the campaign 
{6 gloriouſly, affords me time, a freer entrance into 
the heart of the'Empire, and an almoſt certainy pre- 
ſage of farther ſucces.” But though M. de Lott 
zes continued bis march to Haiſbron; and mide 
ſeveral attempts to paſs the Necker in order to at- 
tack the Prince of Baden, be was invariably re- 
pulſed, and at length 6bliged"to retreat bf, way of 
Phbilipſburg back te aon da 3 4 IH Fit 
In Catalonia, the Spaniards ſuffere che lor of | 
"the important town of Roſes, almoſt without re- 
ſiſtance. In Piedmont the French Had, as in all 
Stier parts during this ſutnmer; greatly the advan- 
tage. The campaign opened on the part of the 
Allies with the ſiege of Pignerol; in which the 
Duke of Savoy had made ſome progreſs when he 
underſtood that Marechal de Catinat had deſcended 
into the plains, and menaced the city oſ Turin. 
Alarmed at the danger of his capital, the Duke 
immediately drew off his army from Pignerol, and 
marched in queſt of the enemy, whom be found 
encamped in the vicinity of Marſiglia. The left of 
the confederate army, compoſed of Spaniſh troops 
and Imperial cavalry, was commanded by the Mar- 
quis de Leganez i the right, of Imperial and Pied- 
5 un cayalry and infantry intermixed, by the 
| | T 4 | Duke 
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andthe cent, hich canſifted, of r Bris 

ne teſe infantry, by Prince Eugene 
afSavoy. and he Caunt de Las, Torres. The Duke 
berg, who had been denied his jnſt rank, 
fought in the capacity of Colonel only, at the head 
of his n regiment. Early in the morning of tho 
4thiof October (2693), the enemy advanced to the 
attack with aundaunted reſolution, charging with 
fed haypnets. at theſend of their faſees, without 


_ firing a ſhoteat that time a very unuſual, mode of 


fighting: The confederate troaps defrndad them. 
ſel ves with equabſpirit ; till, the leſt wing at length 
giving ways the infantry in centre were attacked in 
rear and flank by the enemy's; horſe. Here the 
battle. raged more deſperately than ever; and the 


5 Britiſh troops had an opportunity particularly to 


ſignalise themſel ves. Aſtar the third, attack the 
Count! de Las Torres condeſcended to ſolicit the 


Duke of Schomberg to take upon bim the com- 


mand; and ſecure the retreat. of the centre and 
right wing : but that able officer, inſtead of a mag · 
naninious-ecompliance,. coldly replied, that it was 
neceffary firſt to have his Royal Highneſs's-order ; 


in the mean time they had no option but to eon- 


quer or die After exhihiting prodigies of yalor 
the Duke received a mortal wound; and the Con- 


fodetates were finally compelled to abandon the 


6d of batle covered with heaps of fain-to-the | 


enemy, 


ie WIA Who af 


— alltheirartillory,,and.ahoue-z00 
ſtandards. But the French army was ſo-weakenad- 
by this victory as to be incapable. of- attempting 
aun farther; aim ne rar aer 
The war in, Hungary, was flill-carried anna | 
ad the: Turks, who this year loſtꝭ the 
tmn . and. ns — 
eee, % 18 Lins, 
at the battle of La Hogue: the preceding yea, ther 
naval exertions during the preſent ſummer were. 
truly aſtoniſhing. Sa early as the month ef Mi, 
while the Britiſh eee in harbor} e 
_ fleet af ook. Gan ee eee af thediewgtly: 
the beginning af June the Engliſh and Duteh ſnips 
ſailed doway the Channel. On — gpe9%.>. > | 
Rooke was detached; to the Straits wit 5 
of 23 ſhips; as convay: cer mme 45 ; 
Smyrna trade—the whole fleet accompanying hin l 
50 leagues) tothe Sohren ot Uthant, "Bb 
greater ſecurity-to the merchant-ſhips; a: ho 
to near 400 in number. Unſuſpicious of nen | 
Rooke proceeded on his voyage; and om the 14th- 
 deſcriedito his aſtoniſhment the whole Fienet vhs. 
cruiſing about 60 leagues off Cape St. Vincent. 1b 
this emergency there was 3 — 
make ee e RYR them- 
e | ſelves | 
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—— or Cad: Sir George Rooke bore away 
——— — w Cork-i in 


_ Auguſt» The French Admi 


aſter inſulting the coaſts of 8 — — 
ſevemb Engliſh and Dutch veſſels at Malaga, Ali- 


ant and other places; returned in triumph to Tou- 


3 The greateſt olamors were not without ſome 


ene of maſen ancited in England by this 


„Thel Whigs and Anti- courtiers re- 


- peweditheiriattacks on the Earl of Nottingham, 


eee __ 
mnat treachery, it was affirmed, — : 


deen dee had happened. — 1 
with far more reaſon, under great and grievous 
ſiuſpieion. No attempt was made to vetrieve the 


honor of the Britiſſi flag, except by an attack on 


St. Maloes, a noted rendez vous of privateers, by 
a ſquadron under Commodore Benbow, who can- 


; nonaded-.and bombarded the -town, to the great 


— | | conſternation, 


* ar WILLIAM rent ally: 


Seb be iihalarike for three days - 
cCeoſſively. vg 37 N Wil n J Mr "£448; 1 
In the ſpring of the preſent year 1693, a Seſſion 
of Parliament was held in Scotland, of which it is 
neceſſary to give ſome account, as well as of the 
general ſtate of affairs in that kingdom for ſome 
years back. The ſyſtem of government which-it 
was the part of wiſdom to adopt conſequent to the, 
Revolution in Scotland, it was difficult to define, 
and yet more difficult to execute. The majority 
of the Convention and of the Natiom at large be 
ing Preſbyterians, who were ſtrongly attached to 
the new Government, as the Epiſcopalians on the 
other hand for the moſt part were to the old, it was 
a matter of neceſſity rather than choice in the King 
to confide the adminiſtration of affairs to that party. 
The Earl of Melville was raiſed to the office of 
Secretary of State; a nobleman of honeſt inten- 
tions, but of very ſlender capacity; firm to Preſpby- 
tery, accounted ſomewhat avaricious, butiibes 
man of violence or malignity. He was perſonally 
known to the King, having taken refuge in Hol- 
land from the perſecutions of the late reigns, and 
had the merit of adviſing and adventuring in the 
memorable expedition to England. But the King 
was thought chiefly to rely on the counſels of Dal- 
rymple Viſcount Stair, conftituted-Prefident of the 
College of Juſtice (father to Dalrymple the Com- 
miſſioner), a man of e 
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nn the hands of 


eſtablitiment; 


8. On 2E TAN. 


Lauderdale, but who now ſtrove to; recommend 
e ROSH prep 


Aide promotion of Medrile great anc indeed 
mortal offenoe was given. to Sir James Montgo- 
mery; one of the leaders oi the Præſbyterĩan party, 


of far greater Abillty; but oſt proportibnably leſs 
modbration and leſs principle; and who now af 
fetdted on all occaſiuns to bead: the party oſ the dif: 


cantented Whigs. The Püniament of Sootland 
b e The Edatoniaf Sootlandadoi roprefeit 
that the Committee: off cliamant-oalted - The 
AmSiemts' is. gieiligeiaracice to. the Nation) and: 
there: dugbt to. bo h Committee of Parliament; 
but ſuclj as ate freely; choſen by the Eſtutes to pre- 
pare matianmand oventurcs that are firſt made in 


the-Honſe.” The Committee in queſtion, generally = 
denominated Lords of Articlts, by the gradual uſur- 7 


patian of the Cron conſtituted indeed: a griev« 
ance which might well be pronounced intolerable; 


in a fies nation. Ini the inſtructions of the Duke 


of Hamilton, Lord High Commiſſioner, the conſent 
of the King was given to tbe reform and regulution 
ef this Committee, but not to its abolition—ſo re- 
tw relinquiſh power, however invidious or flagraut 

N ” ns 


// „ ym _ 


, 
' 


| TT indeed was a 
 withithe Lords of Articles was to part with the 
brighteſt jewellin his orown. When appriſed of 
the warmth -excited by this reſuſal, he tranſmitted 
an additional inſtruction to the Commiſſioner, to 

concede to the three Eſtates of Nobles, Knights 
br Barons, and Burgeſſes, the choice of eleven 
delegates each, to be choſen monthly or oſtenur if 
they thought fit; and u dlauſe was added to enable 
the Parliament not only to take any matters into 
eonſideration Whieh had been rejecteu it the Com. 
mittee of Articles agreeubly to the original inſtruo- 
tions, but primarilytto move and regulate the fame. 

But tlie patriots in Parliament Ueclared/that, if the 
inſtitution remained, the grievance would remain 

with it; and they would hearken to no modification 

of ſo deteſtable and unconſtitutional an appoint- 

ment. This Committee was of obſcure and remote 
origin, and was apparently intended merely to pre- 
pare and. facilitate the buſineſs of Parliament with- 
out aſſuming any ſpecies of ſeparate or jindepend- 

ent power. But they ſoon ſhewed a diſpoſition'to 

innovate on the rights of Parliaments, and-almoſt 
every reigu added ſomething to their enerpach- 
ments, till Charles J. in the Parliament held A. D. 

1634, when he was in the height of his greatne, 
diveſted hy his own royal and ſovereign power the 
reſpectiye Eſtates of the privilege of chooſing their 
reſpectiye Com miftioners, and virtually e 
bemloob 


"= 
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thewhole appointment over to eight Biſhopd,00+ | 
minated by himſelſ or the Lord High Commiſ- 
Boner, who were to chooſe eight Noblemen, and 
the ſinteen were then to nominate; eight Barons 
and eight Burgeſſes; and theſe thirty-two perſons, 
in conjunction with the Officers of State as ſuper- 

numeraries, ſnould be the whole and ſole Lords of 
Articles excluſive of all others. And to them was 

commited the right and liberty of bringing in mo- 
tions, of making overtures ſor redreſſing wrongs, 
and of propoſing means and expedients either for 
the relief or the ſafety and benefit of the ſubject. 
Neither was it lawful for any member or number 
of members not of the Committee to make the leaſt 
propoſal. or motion either for the repealing of an 
M law, or for the enacting of a good one“ 

Such was the nature of the inſtitution which the 
wiſdom and virtue of the Scottiſh patriots aimed, 
not merely to meliorate or modiſy, but for ever to 
annul and abrogate. The Parliament being now, 
in conſequence of the diſappointment. they bd 
ſuſtained,” in a very diſcontented mood, a bill was 
Introduced to incapacitate * all perſons of whatever 
rank or degree from occupying any publie truſt or 
employment, who in the former evil Government 
had been grie vous to the Nation, by acting in the 
W e which 1 in the Cm of e were 


K 


vice the eee entitlea « Proced ofthe Kot 
ann Purllment vindicated be.. r 
hs 1 


3 to lav r h 
affection t to the late happy change, Ae? 10 this 
the Lord Commiſſioner. x uſcd,.. not without good 
reaſon, the royal aſſent ; it being ey the 
effort of a ſation io ayenge. themſel = 
enemy, and to engroſs the whole Power, df the 
Goxerument. W rte oe! to: ee dit 
On the King's, acceſſion. to the Crown of Scots 
land, be bad filled up the vacancies in the judicial 
department as in England, where no oppoſition, to | 
ſo obvious and neceſſary an exerciſe of the pero 
gative was thought of. But it was ſuggeſted N he 
diſaffected and diſcontented in the Parliament of 
Scotland, that by a vacancy in the throne all com- 
miſſions were yacated ; that, though the King by 
his prerogative had a right to. fill ſuch. partial and 
occaſional Vacancies. as. might; OCCUrT. in the uſual 
courſe of things, a general nomination cauld or 


be made by the authority and concurrence, of Pat 
lament; and a bill was ordered in for that,purpoſe, 
But thi te King conhdered, as an lyghoffronks 


to reject it. Anotber bill eee br re 

pealing the Actof Supremacy, paſſed in 1669 under 
| the miniſtry of Lauderdale, which carried the au- 
thority of the King, in matters egcleſiaſtical 0 
high, that it ſeemed witbin the limits of his pero; - 


gative to. eſtabliſh any e Ph he ſay 3 
Scotland. K Tbis was * fie Ax, 


nei 


84. 


Coniiniffioner to affent to its re- 
pen: bit dhe unt ies hevertheded reell An 
UN, Homwerer, 6007 ip Ione {effion'for the abo- 


7; ant, us the act expreſſes it, 


the e of any orders in the Church 
— —— wil pas 


_ Hillly'Geclarell that the King and Queen's Maje- 
flies, with the advice and conſent of Parliament, 
Would ſettle by law that Church in the Kingdom 
uin Was moſt agreedhle to the inclinations of 

the people: and by a fübſequent proctamation, 
ll ſuch "miniſters as were in poſſeſſion of the 
| inidiftry upon the 13th day of April, were allowed 
to continue there untliſturbed.“ The pertinacity 
und ill humor of Parliament ſeemed to increaſe 
25 the lon drew into length. They paſſed a 
Yelohition, that it was illegal for the Judges nomi- 


nated by the King to continue in the exerciſe of 
their functions; andi forbade them to open their 


eotniniſfion,- The Judges were on the contrary 


required and tompelled to act by the authority of 


dhe Friry Council ;; and ſuch was the ferment, that 


it wis' thought neceſſary” to order a number of 


Tops fte the- neighborhood of Edinburgh in or- 
| Her'to prbferve the public peace. 


"+ In: the rmdſt of this corfiifion, his Grace 4s 


Lord Commifioner ITY the Parliament to 
81 | the 


_ — 


1101s yearn TH” 7-1 ay 


the refaſal of the Court to acbede ta the moaſiings 
of the patriots excite, thatj pe vous to the adjourn- 
mont, a! vemonſtrance was framed im ſtrug and 
energetic language, repteſenting to his Majeſhy:the 
evil conſequences which muſt enſue oma refuſal 
«* { oontraty'tohis/ Majeſty's acceptance of 'the 
Claim of Righty and te his Declaration promiſing 
the redreſd of grievances“. The King, ſenſibly 
tucked with theſe reproaches, cauſed bis /itnfirugs = 
tions io his Commiſſioner to be publiſheth by which 
i appeared that his Grace was authoriſedto have 
made greater conceſſions than he choſe to do = 
ſpeRing the points in queſtion; and it was to be 
inferred that the King, who had little knowledge 
of Scottiſlv affairs, was not well | pleaſed: with the 
conduct of thoſe on whom he hall placeck his reli 
ande The ambition of ſbime; and the difgui of 
others; who conoeived that the King bad yiolated 
dis engagements, induced them to enter into dan 
gerous cabals and intrigues with the High Epi 
copal and Jacobite party; for the reftoration of the 
abdicated: Monarch, who in his preſent fituation 
was ſuppoſed willing to concede whatever might 
be demanded. At tke head of theſe . 
Whigs was Sir James Montgomery, who, / bang 
diſappointed: in his views of obtaining the Sebrer 
taryſhip of State, with the chief management of af- 


fairs, became the moſt yirulent oppoſer of the G 
U. 
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verument. Cheriſhing the ſame-chimerical projects 
with the diſcontented Whigsin England; he formed 
a cloſe connection with: the Earl of Monmouth, 
the Duke of Bolton, and other men oſ the, ſame 
ſtamp- Hand they were ſo far actuated by the ſpirit 
of faction and ſolly, as to imagine that the national 
happineſs and ſaſety could be permanently eſta- 
bliſhed ovly by a counter- revolution that. King 
James, convinced of bis errors, would detach him- 
ſelf entirely from the French intereſt; and that, if 
his reſtoration were effected by the Whigs, be 
vould entruſt himſelf and his intereſts wholly into 
their) hands. The particulars of this conſpiracy 
were diſcloſed by the brother of Montgomery to 
Bifbop-Burnet:; Heaffirmed that a treaty was ſet- 
tled-withi King James, artioles agreed on, and an 
ainvitation-ſubſcribed by the whole cabal. O bn 85 
During the receſs of Parliament, endeavors were 
by an artſul diſtribution of places; almoſt, every 
beonſiderable office of Government being put into 
commiſſion; in order to provide ſor as great a num- 
ber as poſſible. The Great Seal was committed to 
tbe cuſtod of the Duke of Hamilton, the Earl of 
Aube, land che 'Eeri-of :Suthtriantbbahe Privy 
Seal tothe Earl of Foran the Earl of Kintore, 
and the Lord Carmichael: the Treaſury was dl - 
Aided among the Earl of Crwſord, the Earl oſ 
"Ny andthe Earl of Tweeddale, the LordRuth- 


„Aenne 4 Vv | | ven, 


1 rug — hp T2 191 


2 aid the Mager of Mets and tie Clerk RE 


We Betwech THE TOA Belhaven and ſbur 
DOE ain me el Hof and i ony 


— ies granted by Piraten bad deen 
for '0bviots/reafons very fcaflty, it was — 
neceſfſiry ther to diſbahit the” 1 7 00 ſpegdllh to 
convete anöther mestig. A the at "of 6 1 
evils; u fh was delt th the followitig fpring, 
| April 1690; the Eatl of Melville being: ee : 
Ford High Commiltioner.” Such was the 

or the different parties united in oppoſition, u, 
on the firſt diviſion ci Ws trivial queſtion Tepe. 
ing a cbnteſted Weh the waj Hority in in "favor ofthe 
Court was hot more than fix or ſeven voices. Even 

_ this gjority-would have been tot lt, if all the Jace 
Bites who” were return urned "bag 4 taken their ſeats <7 
| Parliament, and of rte the'C pe of Allegiance ; ; 
_ agtecably to the ſecret wilhes and inſtructions of 
the'Cburt of St. Germaine's, 9921 to the earneſt 
enitreaties! of thoſe wh bio had the molt zeal and the 
leaſt confeience of Fthe ps rfy ; among whom, men- 


tid is particularly made o Paterfon, # the ed 
Archbiſhop'6f'Glaſgow . volition 
' Although! the Chap "Whigs + "and the violen 
5 Toties Were eg equally eager to Romy the 1 
4 Gore their views and deſigns were ſo 
 irreconvileable that n6 cordial. Eoalelgence could 
og blk. There were in fact three diffinét 
Parties in oppolition—the' Jacdbites, headed by the 
— 7 


91 958 the 


9 
fa Whigs, led by Sir James ae cal, 
lagyed with, che. Lerds Angyle, Roch 
{FFovtented; Reyalytianiſts, — head -of 
Von arg the. Dyke of Hamilton; he thinking 
bis. melts not ſallciently. rewarded, and. aiming. a - 
the chief direction. of affairs, had go farther defign, 
| Gan. the ruin of the Lords Melyille and Sz. The 
Hurt faw, the neetfhty * in order _to-diflolee this 
eoppeAtion, of making thoſe congeſlions which, bad 
been formerly refuſed. The Lord Commiſſioner. 
 now.therelore- gave. the y l aſſent to-the. Bil for. 
refeinding the Act of f Supremacy ; 3, to another for 
the dire gee o, e oh) 

* PN tronage ; 908 © OF. 

for the. holla þ nds « 
deciſi e 8 Members who, ware ac 
tyated b Y mos and patriotic 22 and whoſe, 
diſcopteny nt bad never rien to dilaffection, were at. 
once Ae ovud a clear e aſcertained 4 

e Bills of 8 I voted w ithout d ult) Ky 
the Bio 55 Ly 128 Mon 5 . 
ing the 1 would not dare to aſſent to. the un- 
reſerved cf e -of, Preſhytery in Scotland, 
fm the Kuen 0 — ealeulated.to, cxeito,in, 


England, moge a vehement and inflammatory. 
 yecehin P 


Parhament, declaring *that hekngy, there, 4 


Were. Wag ions * W religion, Abe Me: | 
ü * 


e 


f Auticles, By theſs 


10 TIS RY WIELIAN ne wad | 


bee i hams it tant ar ut ſorge;"td = 
Asp it, * likewiſe * 4 
kind of government; fome-for another; ſome were 
for a certain kind of preſbytery called Eraſtianiſm, 
like that of Holland ⁊ but he told them there could 
not und vught not to be any other eſtabliſhed 
in Sbotland than the preſbyterian model of 1638, 
which was the government moſt conſormable to 
the Word of Gor, and beft able to control the ex- 
travagant power of Kings, under which they had 
gtoaned ſo many years. © This ſpeech,” ſays Lord 
Balvatras in his Account of the Affairs of Scor+ 
LAND; to us that knew his ſecrets ſeemed alittle 
extraordinary, but he excuſed himſelf by being 
obliged to do 60 — Ge loſe all eredit 
with his party; and that it ſignified nothing, finee 
he knew that Lord Melville never durſt paſs:it; 
though it came to be approved. Tbe projects of 
the eee entirely diſconcerted, and mu- 
proaches ſucceeded. * To all your friends, 
8775 8 Ia WF ers apron 
quoted, and addreſſed by him to the abdi 
Monarch, it was very evident how. great 
yaritage might be had by joining with 2 
party; for by that we thought ourſelves fare of 
breaking their army, which conſiſted of about 
10,000 men, and which muſt immediately be diſ- 


beer. when they ſaw the Parliament eſtabliſh oe 
| * 1 ſund, 
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your Majeſty being then in Ireland, and the High- 


landers in a better diſpoſition to riſe, it were eaſj 
to make a good uſe of their diſorders. Sir James, 
in the firſt meeting we had with him, laid out the 
2 your intereſt 8 this 
ee he bad over n ee told un heulte 


of their ſending a meſſenger to your Majeſty, with 


aſſurances of their returning to their duty; but 
ſaid nothing of the inſtructions, commiſſions, and 


pernicious advices he had ſent along with them, 


believing-undoubtedly it would have hindered us 
from joining with them. For by this we ſhould 
have clearly ſeen it was only trying to make a bet- 
ter hargain for themſelves that made them change 
parties, and not out of any gegen of convic- 
tion for haying done amiſs.“ nn i lit 
A direct rupture eee take place bee 
ween theſe jealous and diſtruſtful friends, till the | 


arrival of a meſſenger from the late King with a 
great black box of papers, directed to Sir James 
Montgomery. This Sir James firſt opened alone, 


and afterwards diſploſed to the Lords Argyle, Ar- 
ran, and Roſs, who agreed that various of the pa- 
pers were improper to be ſeen by the other party. 
Sir James Montgomery therefore again cloſed and 
full the — * a meeting at the. 

| . - pete 


apartments of the Marquis of Athol, at which the 
Marquis himſelf, and the Lords Linlithgow, Roſs; 
Breadalbane and Balearras attended. At this meets 


ing, Sir James informed the perſons preſent, that 


a box of papers had arrived, which he had deter · 


mined not to open but in their preſence ; proteſt · 
ing, as Lord Balcarras in his narrative of this 


tranſaction affirms, in the preſence of Almighty 


Oop, that he was entirely ignorant of the oon- 
tents. But the Lords preſent, ſtrongly ſuſpecting 


the integrity of Montgomery 72 examined the box 
and ſeals with: the greateſt attention, and plainly 


erceived. not only that the cord was changed, 
but that the ſeals themſelves were by a ſtrange in- 
advertency Montgomery's own impreſſion. A 


ſcene of the utmoſt conſuſion now enſued, not 


by which, notwithſtanding the withdrawment, of 
thoſe deemed moſt obnoxious, it appeared that the 
King had conſented to put the whole power of the 
Government into the hands of the Preſpyterians. 
They,“ ſays Lord: Balcarras, © were in no leſs 
confuſion than we; finding we ſaw their ſolly in 
undertaking things they had; not the leaſt, ſha⸗ 
dow of power to perſorm. They bad. promiſed to 
get all the Parliament to declare ſor your Majeſty, 
and immediately meet in your name; and, the 
5 as _ Argyle. ane ho was 1 3 

2 „ 8 Marg 
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den kei a Han; gill aim yen nr 
th, berger. | 
__nallpathe- greateſt: eneinies to monarehy. There 
wore/likewiſe great bundles of letters not dire, 
bat left to their direction; to be given to any of 
your ſriondsthey thought fit to truſt; which indeed 

onght-a little hard to be put into their hands, 
WW be bets forifightionyonr-Majany, and alſe 
endeavoriag to ruin us on Four account.” . 
All benfadenee being nor for ever loft, dhe only 
queſtion at iſſue between the parties ſcemed to be, 
which mould firſt impeach the other. The Lord 
Roſs; aſter proteſting with oaths, as Lord Baloarras 
inſdrins us, that uA never would make any difco- 
very;-comtnunicated to a fanatic miniſter at Edin- 
burgh hat be was under great rrouble 'of conſtience, 
umd Uefired his prayers to enable him to open His 
heart to him. Aſter long Prayers und many Highs | 


niſter repeated next morning to Lord Melville the 
reſult of this conſerence, and deſtred a paſſport to 
London ſor Lord Roſs; who before his departure 
idformed Melville in general terms, that there 
were dangerous matters in agitation againſt the 
King and Government, in whieh he had too great 
u ſhare, ard ſor which he ſought God's pardon but 
OTE, n. Maas from the 
OP” Queen, 


and tears, he told him all he knew. The mi- 7 
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an On his arrival in London and'Geaidiony 
— nn Writ — 


— ao under different -pretences to Rug 
land; Montgomery hitntelf vepaired to the Earl of 


Melville, and made a full difoovery of the whole 
conſpiracy. The good nature and eredulity of 


Melville, miſtaking conſternation for contrition; 


furniſhed this man alſo with a paſſport to Lon; 
don, and a letter to the Quven in his favor. Bat, 

on his ſubſequent examinations, having, from a 
ſienſe of honor not to be expected frotfi a man who 
had aRed-a part fo treacherous, perſiſted in his res 
fuſal to reveal the names of thoſe with-whom he 

carried on a correſpondence in England, he failed 
in obtaining his pardon. Aſter abſoonding and 
lying concealed ſome months in London, he made 
3 his eſcape to the Continent, where his plotting 
genius involved him in new dangers: and difficuls 
ties, till at length ſpleen aud vexation put am en 
prematurely to a turbulent and miſerable liſe : and 
he may be regarded as one of the many ſttiking 
em which hiftory: b bow great is the 
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FF YE 'S:meroy;” am, as be had not pers 


— my in England, he could 
mne no diſcoveries to their diſadvantage. He 
give bowever a depoſition; on oath againſt one | 


Nesille payne, as tbe man who had been the chief 


— in Scotland, Payne e 104006 


torture; according to the barbarous cuſtom of that 
country, without making any confeſſion: and it 
does not appear that the extent of this conſpiracy, 


h — — 1 
1 dhe nen —— an 


free-pardon” was granted to many who acknow- 
ledged themſelves concerned in it. Several of the 
Seottith Lords w re ſet at liberty „ on givin iving their 
words of honor not to diſturb the Government; 
but Lord Arran-refuſed; ſaying, * he was certain 


Highlanders to the number of about 2000, com- 
manded-by the Colonels Buchan and Wachop, 
who had rendezvouſed at Strathſpey, with a view 


to a deſeent into the Low Country, were ſurpriſed | 


and defeated with great ſlaughter by the King's 
troops under Sir Thomas Levingſtone.—And this 


7 = ; 
40 > | | was 


he ſhould not keep it. Upon the whole, the ſef- 
fion of Parliament, which opened with ſo dark an 
_ aſpect; terminated” very proſperouſſy. Daring the 
fitting;\ alſd, it was announced that a body of 


| 1 LIAM nen. * 


was, dhe laßt military effort of any; donſequ 
the pat y of King James in Scothynd. „ 
1 the Cburch being nom in the 5 


hands of the Preſbyterian.;Clergy; tbe, Epiſays - 


hans eee the former ſufferers a perſegu- 
the benign ſpirit of the de 
it. / For, though the hi- 


Gee 1 er 
tory of the world exhibits, no character: more 


illuſtrious than thoſe of .many.indiyi uals of tho 
clerical. order whoſe, ardent and generous. minds 
have as it were burſt the bonds of their ou intel 
lectual thraldom ;; no truth is more inen 
general axiom, than that prieſts of all 
are the; ſame—gll, colleQively, ſpeaking; tainted 
with the ſpirit, of, boly malignity, of lordly pride, 
of barharous dogmatiſm, of relentleſs, intolerance, 
All this is.very.confiſtent with, the practiee of: many 
amiable and eſtimable virtues in ſocial | 
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liſe. Such is the imbecility of human nature, and 
ſuch the pernicious and fatalitendency; of this aſpiy 
ring and dangerous. proſeſſion: having, as has 


been obſerved, * what Archimedes only wanted. 
another world on which to ſix their engines, no 
wonder they moye this. world at- their pleafure.” 
A General Aſſembly as it is ſtyled, or Synod of tha 
Church of Scotland, having been convened in the 
autumn of the, preſent, year, 1690 5 the proceed» 
ings of the Clergy were ſo diſagreeable to the 
Cum. tha the Aſſembly n— ow 
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were demea 7 Bis, Aud ot 

onveted e ent Feat, Mu me müun mo 
iis King deterinined! in ite meafure to reftors | 
thEVilince of the parties, by bringing forte of the 
Terzes and Fpiſcopalians ihtb office, The Earl 
Melville, as the mati moſt obforibus, was re- 
Wored fen his poſt of Sebtetary of Stute, and 
mude Lord Privy Seal. James Johnſton, lite En“ 
oy to the Blector bf Brandertbtrg, and Sir John 
8 of Stalr, wete cbn⸗ 
rute jcnt Serretarfes; Lord Tweeddale, created 
# Marquis; a man of fete and moderation, was 
appointed Chancellor the Earl bf Lothian, High | 
Convlifiviier ;-and the Earl of Crawford, Prefi- 
dent of the Council. But this motley Admiti. 
tration did not conduct the affairs of Government 
wie auen ability or ſucceſs. The General Af. 

ny met at the cloſe of the year 1691; and 
| (ting We ravels of Patkarent, the two parties 
were eager to try their ſtrength in this ſubordinats = 


obatipes were grown extremely jealous of the Court. 
They aid" their friends were diſgfaced; and their 
bittereſt enemies were admitted into favor. The 


Ootrmniſewer; to receive the Epiſcopal Clergy into 
__th&Church; and to concur in ſuch meaſures ug 
would be neceflary to effect a general cothprehen- 
fon * Se out, "Pan, 
ont urnet, 


Wel of uon. The Preſbyterians finde the late 


King recommended to the Aſſembly, by the High . 


ed IAN Woven 8 


Barnet, * that the King was theirs 4. in. anſyen % 
which the Predbyterians affirmed that the Jaw. was. 
 theirs,, gud, they, would abate in ne ppint of their 
government.” Rath parties, being much. inflamed, 
and no. likelihood. af accommadation-remainings 


the Nine enge Waren — — | 


fro ned, that. —— peed ar 
ing, from which nothing.could. ut 
They pretended that the King's power of. 


is, be might call them if he woulds 


and, appoint. time and; plage 3 but that, if he dd 


not convene. them, they might meet by: Mitte 
the right interent in the Church:——therafore they 
 ajgurned themſelves, being fig proteſted again 
en high Grain. of — — 
of the prerogative of tha Crowu à and there wers 
not wanting thoſe who; wers, eager ta embrace 


Freſtytenians, Thus the Epiſcopal party acquired 


additional. eredit with the King for the folly and 
fury of one faction operated in much the ſama 


manner as the actual nenen and ma- 
deration in the other.. I dann t 1 1 
ae 


Synods, aud Afemblies. was .cramlatiug and m0 


every opportunity; of incenſing him agaioſir the 


eee 
EH, | | Place. 
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his pardon, in order ic cone th 
e be butt -formed-a ſcheme wor wn 
me Highlanders, and enfüring their fübmiffion, 
dy-Uiffeibutltig large ſums of money among their 
Se e remittesd from Eng⸗ 
And fol this pürpofe. By the connivance of Go- 
merit be informed the Highlanders, who we 
Dot unacybatiited with his zeal in the fame” chüfe, 
dt we beſt ſervice they could as King Janes 
vas te Jie iet, and to reſerve” themſelves to 
more favorable time; Ae ire Wesel thy 
wen jſtiied in taking the-oaths, and fnaring the 
money he bad received for the purpoſe among 
Os Many of the Highland chieftains Were per- 
ſuaded by bis arguments to 4 Compliance; but 
others were obſtinste, or made füch extravagant 
demands that Lord Breadalbane fotind his ſcheme 
wich regard to them impracticable. The moſt 
i warde of theſe febel chieſtains was M Donald 
 b&:Glencoey between Whoth and Breadulbüne 4 
caut ate uflimoſity ſubfſted, originating, 
maſt intfaid; frond iacbcasttegt feud betweln the 
families: During the ebarſe of höſtillties M. Do- 
: meld bad plundered 8 the lands of Bread ute: and 
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b M Donald ſhare of the money 
no to be diſtributed. This M. Donald not only 
abſolutely refuſsd, but was'ſucceſsfully uſſidu cus 
in influencing others to regect the offers made 
26 them. He alſo eommunidated to the Duka o 
Hamilton and other enemies of Lord Brehdalbant 
the dangerous ſecret of this nobleman's being fill 
auvowedliy attached to the intereſts of the dethroned 
Monarch.” Breadalbane, exaſperated at this ch 
duct, by an act, not of ſudden paſſion, but of cod 
and deliberate revenge, devoted the chieftain''and 
his clan to utter deſtruction. King William hu 
by proclamation offered an indemnityito all the 
Highlanders who had been in arms dgainft bim, 
provided they would ſubmit and take theoaths by 
_ a certain day. The day had been twior or thrive 
prolonged; and it was at laſt carried to the cloſt 
of the preſent year, with a poſitive denunciation 
_ of proceeding to military exeoution againiſt ſuch 
as ſhould hold out beyond the end of December 
1691. All were ſo terriſied that they eamie in z; and 
even M Donald himſelt, no leſs intimidated, though 
ſomewhat more tardy than the reſt, went to the 
Governor of Fort William on the laſt eee 
ber, and offered to take the oaths: but be being 
Haly a military man could not legally tender them, 
nnd M Donald ſet out immediately for Inverhry, 
the county town of Argyle. Though the ground 
ns. rn with e * 
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ſent fork military enecution on the men of Glen- 


e es Gloncoe bad dilinguiſhed l by it 
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gzording/to An aztounts,- within a ſingle day; 
aten the term preferibed by the Proclamation had 
Alapſed. Sir Colin Campbell, Sheriff of the: coun- 


"tys being informed of the eireumſtances ef the 


eaſe; .adminifered the eaths to him and his adhe- 
Tepts,/apil.they. returned in peace; and: full confi 
dane of ſeeurity to their own hahitations in the 
of Breadalbane had repaired ta London, and made 
his report to the King of the diligence. with which 
opportunity of repreſenting M Donald to the King 
2 the ohief perſon who had defeated tlie good de- 

fign—as an incorrigible rebel. us a ruffian inured 
toiblood and rapine, who would never be obedient 


der uny ſbvrreign. He obſerved, that he had paid 
no regard to the royal proclamation: and; at once = 
meaſon ta believe; to make the King odious to the 
Highland tmbes, he propoſed that orders ſnould be 


ibo part of Secretary Stair. It is indeed ſaid; that 


blo cruelties 
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aul it is known that Dalrymple was a fierce and 
bigoted Preſbyterian. Of neee 
which poſſeſſed, bis mind ſome. notion, may be 
ſormed from the tenor of his diſpatch to Lord 
Breadalbane, dated at ſo early a period zs;Decem 
ber 3, 1691, in which he ſays, „By the next I 9 
pect to hear either theſe people are come. to hand, 
or elſe; your ſcheme for. mauling. them for it will 
not delay,-—-Menzie, Glengary and. all of them 
have written letters,.. — taken pains to make it 
believed, that all you did was for the inten a 

of King ;James—therefore look on, and y ſhall 
| be. ſatisfied/of your RRVN SR. Shortly after, the 
expiration. of the term to which the Proclamation, 
of Grace was limited, a paper of inſtructions. was 
drayn by the Secretary, and addreſſed to Colonel 
| Levingſtone, Commander of the forces. in Scot 
land, ſpecifying, « that ſuch as had not taken the. 
caths by the time limited, ſhould be excluded the. 
benefit of the indemnity and that they be de- 
ſtroyed by fire and fyord” —With this expreſs mi- 
tigation nevertheleſs, .in the 4th article, that the 
rebels may not think themſelves deſperate, we al- 
low you to give terms and quarters: but in this 
manner only; that chieftains and beritors, or 
leaders, be priſoners of Var, their lives only ſafe, 
gnd all ; other. en mereyr- and! the commu- 


nity, a the oath of ES &c, are to have 
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and” to be protected from the ſoldiers” By an 


1 extraordinary ſingularity fliowing very arttul con- 
BY trivance; this inttrument, tated January 11, 1694, 
| was both figned ard counter-igned by'the King. 
This order, however, not being deemed ſuffici. 
ently full and explicit, à paper of additional in- 
ſtructions was prepared by Secretary Stair, who, 
Y with the fame wary caution, procured it to be,” as 
4 before, ſuper-ſigned. and counter-figned: by the 
1 Bing; in which, after giving directions for re- 
2 | ceiving the ſubmiffion of thoſe who had made ap- 
3  plicativn' ter merey, it is in words moſt fatally 
memorable” 'faid: © If the tribe of Glencoe can 
well be ſeparated from the reſt, it will be a proper 
Wen of public juſtice to extirpare that ſeëx of 
* Bifhop Burnet expreſily affirms, © that 
the WB figned* this paper, as his euſtom too 
often "was, in a hurry, without examitting into: 
the import of it:“ but, without laying any great 
fires upon this afſertion; it may ealily de en- 
ceived that the matter might be repreſented: to | 
| bim in ſuch falſe colors as to perſuade him of the HR 
_ = neveflity ol one example of great ee W 
; fore the permanent peace” of the country. 
"'Haying thug 0 obtained the "King's. warra hes 
_ Bre "ane and the Maſter of Stair-appear 
| . have ; pre-concerted. and precdeterriined, it was 
: ſuffered © remain dormant. In a letter 1 
4 to 
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W en - 
18 — 5 er 1 0 globe, Toe 


Jani uary the 1ith t I e 8 i fays : « 
now 26 Lord Ar pu me, that ede! bath 
not. ta 00 10 e cath; at af which I aßheieß, It is 

LF A; YOM. i * * 31, „ Wadde \ 

t wor of charity t to be exac in rootin out t 1 
danmabl, 1 ſe the worlt « of the His hlanders. e 
winter is e only / fea ſon. in whi ich o We are ure 50 0 
Highlanders — eſcape us.” Jn h his diſp patch 0 | 
the 16th of January I 8 . the addi-. 


HE TL DEES 
tional inftructions, he writes after ſome mention 
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made of the royal r mercy, 25 ut, for raj juſt example 4 
of vengeance, I entreat t e thieving tribe of 'Glen-. 


coe be rooted out to purpoſe.” | And i in his letter 
to Colon jel Hill, Governor of Fort William, Ja. 4 
nuary 30, he directs, « Pray, when the thing con. 
cerning Glencoe is refolved, let it be ſecret a and f 
ſudden. Better not eddle with them, than not. | 
to purpoſe.” . In an 9 \Uſpateh t to Leringffoge, 4 

he ſays: * « f affure you, | that your power ſhall be ful 
| RES and 1 hope the ſoldiers will not trouble, 
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the Government with prifoners.”. The © ecu- 
tion of this bloody commiſſion was committed to, 
Aa Captain Campbell of Glenly on, who, at the head 
of a corps 'of ſoldiers, was fen nt in the IT 10nth © 0 5 
February 1692 to take up their quarters in the 
valley, remaining, g. as as it appears, fiſteen dap che 
commander profel ling the moſt amicable inten- 
tions; j and be and, | his men being! received with the | 2 
rode but kind hoſpitality of the country. On the 


Xa evening 
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evening before the maſſacre, Campbell paſſed ſome 
hours. in ſocial converſe and amuſement at Mo- 


LF # 


ing ſuſpicion in the minds of the two ſons of 
 M'Donald, they went out to make diſcoveries, 
and, to their amazement, found eight or ten ſen- 
tinels on the ſpot where only. one uſed to be poſted. 
The. diſcourſe, amongſt | them Was, « that they 
liked not the work; though they would willingly 
have fought the men of the Glen, they beld it baſe 
to murder them.” Upon haſtening back to ap- 
priſe. their. father of the impending; danger, they 


found the manſion already ſurrounded—heard the : 


_ diſcharge. of muſquets, and the ſhrieks and cla- 
mors of thoſe within; and, being unarmed, fled 


ſor their lives, and bad the good fortune to effect 4 


| their eſcape. 

Ruſhing to his a: the aflaſfins had ſhot 
through the head the elder M*Donald, who fell. 
lifeles into the arms of his wife. The Laird ol 
Auchintrinken, M Donald's gueſt, who had ſub- 


mitted to the Government three months beſore, 
and bad tben Colonel Hill's protection in his 
pocket, met the ſame fate. A boy of eight years 
of aj age was ſtabbed to the heart in the act of im- 
ploring mercy. In this manner 38 perſons were , 


inhumanly. butchered ; moſt of them in their beds 
 —helplefs and unreſiſting. The order extended 
to all the males i in. -the valley under the age of 70, 

W K Aebi 
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| nald's houſe: but, certain cireumſtances occafion- | 


| 
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amountin 8 to. about abc 1 2 the parties "which 
were to cee with Campbell, whether by 
chance, or, as is more probable, by deſign, did not 
arrive in time to ſeeurs the paſſes of the Glen, 

that 160 eſcaped. Aſter perpetrating this horrid 
deed, they ſet the houſes on fire and drove « off th 
cattle; Teaying the. women and children of 1 
Glen expoſed to the ſtorms of that inclement clime 
and ſeaſon, naked and forlorn, without food or 
ſhelter, j in the midft of the ſnow” that covered t 

mountains on every fide, at the c diſtance of fix miles 
from the neareſt habitation, * And they are faid ta 
have periſhed for the moſt part, in the waſte before 
they could receive the leaſt Comfort or affiſtance ; > 5 
Lady M-Donald in partivuar,! wife of the chieftain, 
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a woman venerable A her years and conditio on, 
N ** 
Nos rn, in a renn ny ief and N 72 32 
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0 Though Campbell, when 1. ic queſtion became, 
the theme of public execration, juſtified. the perpetration of this, 


| abominable act, ſaying f in the Royal Coffee ou Fanherghe 
* that he would do it Again, Lf it were 3 


— 


MA about GY why _ FORD UP 1051 it | 
It is curious to obſerve with what ans FEE ution nr 
this atrocious project was transferred from dhe to. en- | 
other, The Commander in chlef Levin Stone ſent his 01 * 
t6 Colonel Hill, Governor of Fort Wilm; who detelted the 
taſk upon Lieutenant Colonel Hamilton, who choſe fo ſhifr i; 
to Major Duncanſ6t), who "employed "Captan'Canipbell” as the 
* agent in this bloody — him his in- 
R 3 ſtructions 
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4 11 Dise execrable deed, ae Jet N e der the 1 im- 


m late landtion o of the King 8 auth 12 | excited 


the a Wy 8555 and ipdignation of all whoſe minds 
were 1 1 ble of the 55 ; of humanity, The 
D & hi ümſelf, moyed with, . APN: at [the 
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mod that 125 dom of inveſt eating crimes pre- 


s to bringing the, crimin: s t to Aa regular trial, 


| =Þis js terrible example of ve g mee in fliged on 


men men. of Glencoe eltecually, prevented indeed 
=, 1 5 Mane n or edits diſturbancę: 8 
ved, the e with, a 7 5 8 
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U pon the rebels e P nalds s of Glencge, an and put all 
4 19850 Under rent 78 to have e ſpecial [care that, 
4405 0 Guat l. ſong | upon | no account  cleape yo your | bands, | 
ou are. to ſecure all the e avenues, th t hat, 5g man, elcape. . This 
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are t to put into execution at five o dock. in the e 
ely ; and by that t Yme, or v very ſhortly after it, I'll Rieß. 
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. 0 . 75 bg with a frogs, 2 ey I do. not.come to you; 
a 5 F are got to for Lo i but to. fall on. This is by 


115 3 e good and lafety of. the, 

oats 5 bath Nn may he cut off. roof and brach. 
Ke that thi TE 0 Wan in "exec 2n without feud: or favor, elſe. you; 
my expect.to, be treates as not t true to the King and Govern- 
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* convene the Parliament of Seotland,; at an cate 


lier ſeaſon, the ſeflign. was deferred to April 1693, 
when the Duke of Hamilton, being reconciled ta 
the Court, was appointed Lord. Commiſſioner. By 
the able and dextrous management. chiefly; of Ser 
coretary Johnſton, the diſcontents of the nation 
were much aſſuaged, and the, ill | humour. and ſour- 
neſs of the Preſbyterian party, ſomewhat; ſoftened» 
| The. King's $ latter 85 reſented by the 1 
on opening the lion, informed tþ I; Eſtates, 
60 that his M: weſty, ever ſince his coming 1 to the 
Crown, had — firmly 1 reſolved to. hold a Parlia 
ment in that his antient kin gdom—and that go: 
thing but bis neceſſary preſence abroad during the 
time of action, or in England during the fitting of 
Parliament there, had bitherto hindered bis pur- 
poſe. —He intimated, that the calling, them toge· 
ther while be bimſelf was abſent from Britain, Was 

to be conſidered as a proof of the entire confidence 
F which | he. placed in their affection to him and, hig 

vernment. His Majeſty, told the that he bad 
fully. inſtructed his Commiffoner in all things 
whi, 80 ſeechell to him neceſſary. to be done at tha 
juncture, for the ſupport of the Goverpmeat, 0 
the ſafety of the People; 4. ; reſerving what was omit 

ted, and would admit of delay, to his © own prey 

ſence amongſt them. And he was perſuaded they 
en "IL in what his _Commathe 
A, | 4 
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o pe to Men in his name, for the com- 
mon intereſt of King and People. In order to 


which, in a particular manner he recommended | 


moderation and unanimity to them, eſpecially i in 
"Church matters ; ; and that they would provide pro- 
per and healing remedies for * kara which 
thoſe matters had 'occafioned,” \ 

*» This politic and popular ed had its N 
The Parliament voted an increaſed eſtabliſhment, 
and large 6 0 They determined to yacate the 
ſeats of thoſe Members who had not yet taken the 
oaths of fidelity Lt abjuration ; and alſo impoſed 


fines upon them. X Committee of Security was 


" 


5 appointed, who reported to the Houſe, that ma- 


chinations were ſtil! carrying on in ſupport of the 
"late King James's intereſt} and Neville Payne was 
"brought b 1 Parliament, to be examined touch- 
ing certain an intercepted! letters. But he ſent word 
to the Duke of Hamilton, that as long as his 
life was bis own he would accuſe none; but, that 
he was reſolved he would not die, fince he could 


and. his friends thought it beſt to indulge him with 
fo long -a delay for the production of witnelſes, 
that the feſfion elapſed before the expiration of the 
term; and the enquiry was no farther mentioned, 
"of "The affairs of the Church were alſo conducted 

with * than could” be expefted, An 
aq 


Tv" 2 


. * 


diſcover enough! to deſerve his pardon,” On con- 
| fidering the purport of this notification, the Duke | 


v enum wt a> 
— * 


— — 


— — 


including all ſuch of the epi Clergy as vel 
mitted to take the oaths before the 10th of July 
1693. They were only required to ſubſcribe 1 19 
the common confefſion of faith, arid to acknows 
ledge Preſpytery to be the only legal Pani 
of the Scottiſh Church; with a promiſe. of fobmils 
fon thereto—with a farther ind ulgende, that, it if. 
they took the oaths and refuſed" the declaration, 
they ſhould be ſoffered to retain poſſeſſion of their g 
'benefices under the immediate Protection of the x 
King an aithority, as Biſhop 1 Burnet remarks * 
very Hke what they were wont to condemn, as | 
Eraſtianiſin. and in fact, many were ſuffered 0 
to do, who did not even take the oaths p revious | 


to the time appointed by the NA. An oath. 1 


a fidelity alſo, exclufive $f the bath "of allegian 
was impoſed upon all who held offices i in Chu 
or State, to be tendered at the Uleretion of 7 
Council, who were empow Te 
fon ſuch as ſhould refuſe. "This. Was a | meaſure 
of legiſlative violence and injuſtice : but the mild- 
neſs and wiſdom of the Executive Power r re: dered | 


it in fact 'only a law of ſalutary "reſtraint, "The . 


to fine and impri- . 


$ 


ſeſſion came to a ſpeedy and calm concluſi ol, and 


all things ſeemed 3 to a peaceable and per- 
manent ſettlement. de | 


6. 4 £1 


The late'DzctAx ATION of King James,” bes | 
beg fancied himſelf on dhe ee of reſt reſtoration, previ- 


ou, 


4 


Il 
L 
it 
| 
1 
1 
1 
| 
'Y 
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penn or of La Hogue, in imperious 


55 rate of bis: own bi The Earl of Middleton, 


ol having obtained his releaſement from 
> Tower, was deputed to France in. the ſpring of 


1 


the preſent year (169g), to, procure one of another 
 eomplexion,, and which, as far as-words, could go, 


gave. univerſal atisfaQtion ; Y for it made all manner 


of promiſes, and, pardoned all manner of perſons, 
In this moſt gracious. and inſidieus of all the De, 
- clayations promulgated by bim, he ſays, * that, 
being ſenſible nothing bad contributed ſo much to 
his misfortunes as the calumnies of his. enemies 


Qing. upon the calamities. of bis King · 
„ be was willing to leaye nothing:unattempred 


1.9 


| i ret reconcile bis ſubje cis to their duty. That 
though he ; would. n not enter into all the particulars 


graut, yet he did affure them, they might — 


upon. every thing, that their own, repreſentatives 


ſhopld offer to make them bappy 4, it being bis 


nopleſt aim to do. more for the Conſlitution than | 
the moſt renowned of his anceſtors; and in his 


is chieſeſt intoroſt to leave, no-umbrage 
for Jealoply, in relation to, religion, liberty, and 


: property. 4 This declaration gave extreme offence 
to the Earl of Melfort, Secretary, 1 to King James, 


and to the hole party who were deſirous oſ re. 
ee abdicated Monarch nithout. ſetter- 


| 8 A h ing 


\ 


—_—_— WN 
ing him with ters and cond aditio 


bong. .And4he Fan 


of Mi qdleton er at the bead of the op oppobte. or 


moderate party, the ; Court of St⸗ 


; Aft ine's way 
divided int the typ. 9 7 0 os 


OMPOVNDERS 


King: hut the former being accounted. more n 
merous and powerful: it was deemed, polifio to dic 
miſs, the Earl of Melfort from his poſt ol Seere- 


tary, and transfer the Seals $o.the Earl of Midge, 


ton. It is curious to obſerve, that; afl. who. cama 


under the; denominatign, of. ComearnpaRy 6h 
regarded. by James as of the Republicen. party, In 
1771 0-5-3834 to Long 
V, November. 1692, he affirms,,*:There are 


memorial preſented, by this, Me 


two oftenſible. parties of Proteſtants. who, 


him. in  Englayd—the Epiſcapals and-the the, Rege- 


hh The firſt are againſt, the-ſecand, for,; co 
ceflions., Theſe, are; to he. ſuſpected, —Neverthe. 
Jeſs,” he ſays, © apr who are of this party haye nok 


been traitors, The Earl of Middleton, who was 


Secretary of State when, he, leſt Englavd,. geren 
did. 10 e ſtep;. General Sackville s 
his duty,;, and. the. Earl, of Shyeybury,, Vg way 
Secretary. of State, to the, Prince,of Orange, laid, 
down that emplayment by his orders, ; Theſe ara. 
men whom, he extols "YR ME ORG and 
ee 1224 % 2”, SF 

eee 0 . » 


ben WY. 


and. Nox-gquroyxDpR 3 the latter of 70 
were ſar mare in the 1 oonſſdenge of * | 


| «i | t this per OR eig a ES be of 10 Abe 


ecret | Wk ndence 1 by the nt of St. 


in Enn gland, « difaffeQion the r new Government 
Bad ariſen to an d alarming hei eight. CE The abchested 
Monarch in bis MS. Memoirs, fo far "ba ck as | the 
preceding y ear 1692, "writes, © 5 "Many y pegin to be 
diſlatisfied ' Vic the Prince, of. Oran ange 8 'povern- 
"ment. oP humber of the King's friends increaſed 
da ey propoſed ſchemes for his reftoration— 
a Mice with Cavscniry, was kept 
Up.” We ate affiired, that the Cities of Brittol an | 
0 Exeter bad fignified their loyalty to Janes. The 
Fuff of Litchfield” promiſed for the county and 
FIN 7 of Oxford "the Earl of Lindſey for the county | 
of L itieotn 'Sir John Freind hoped: to poſſeſs him- 
Tar of the Roger? the Marg uis of Carmarthen, 
 Prefident of the COuncll, Wige for Hull. Ex- 
clue of the Non Juring Clergy, four-fifths of 


_ 6 WHO Had taken the oaths were ready to Join | | 


the K 
letter to James, full of 'contrition for his paſt con- 
duct, Muridg bim, „that an invaſjon could not 
fail” o ſucceſs, and promiſſiig to contribute all he 
could o his ſervice.” * Godolphin, Marlbgrough 
and Shrewſbury alſo continued their clandeftine 
and illegal intercourſe with the late Soyereign. 7 


Tbe Kixe returned to England in the month 


ol October 1694; and he was now prompted by 
Wo Rag various 


maine's wit their cer or pretended friends 


ing. "I "The arch- traitor Sunderland wrote 4 


\ 


ous 
en- 8 5 in the e ag The unpo-: 
pularity of the. Earl of Nottingham had.ſo far. in- 
creaſed as to make the Miniſtry, of which be was 
confidered as the bead, collectively odious. 4 It, 
was therefore fignified to bim, tbat the King | ad, 
2 farther occafion for his ſervices. And though. 
WILLIAM, was perfectly aſſured of the fidelity of, 
that t Nobleman, and 17 no means ignorant of the 
cabals of his adverſaries at the Court of St. Ger 
maine s, he faw. the neceſſity of again having re 
courſe to the Whigs. It is very remarkable, that | 
the perſon with whom he chiefly, adviſed upon, this 
occaſion, and by whoſe, counſels he was, ſuppoſed. | 
to be moſt influenced, was, the Earl of Sunder- 
land; who had been for ſome time paſt riſing into. | 
high favor with the King, and who ſtood in the, 
fingular ſituation of being truſted by two Mon-, 
archs, both of whom he had betrayed, and neither 
of whom would ayow their communication 
him. It is probable that this extraordinary man . 
was leſs infincere in his profeſſions of attachment 
to William than to James; though with him, 
indeed with too many others, ſelf-intereſt 1 was the 
rod which ſwallowed up the reſt. At this period. 
he undertook the important and arduous talk of 
reconciling the Monarch with the Whig, whoſe. | 


political confidence he poſſeſſed. For, though P; | 
the 122 ation at Lt he. a 


4592+ OZ {FTIR appeared. W 
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aids Winitics bf the late is reign, it was well 
—— — the leaders rs of a parties {hat he was 
ry to the ruin 73 the 


the redudion of the 1 power AY Ges and that, 
motwithffanding the ill ſucceſs of the war and 
the heavy burdens it brought on the country, he 
was tilt e 'Eager in "the proſecution of it ; this no- 
Vert determined to diſplay ſtill more ardor, if 
pofivie, in the purſuit of the ſame object. In 
order to attain his. grand purpoſe, viz. the rein- 
flatement of himſelf in power, be faw clearly the 
rieceſfity of declaring openly and decidedly i in fa- 
vor of the * Whigs, who were beyond compariſon 
more enger and zealous than the Tories i in their | 
ſupport of "the" war, and more vehement i in their, | 
dread and deteſfation of the Gallic p power. | 
The Marquis of Halifax alſo attempted at this 
eritical juncture, though with inferior addreſs and 
far leſs ſucceſs than Sunderland, to retrieve his 
credit with tlie Whig party by bis eagerneſs and 
afdor in the fame cauſe ; in defence of which he 
publithed' a political trac, in which be affirmed it 
«to. be af tlie faſt conſequence to every true 
As, 01 1 Engli . 


. WII !: 40 


ack that — iratſicnld b6 eau 
on bor the preſervation of our Hberties and wells 
gion, againſt the common enemy of both; not- 
Wwithſtending the falſe and fooliſts inſtn sation of 
ſome diſcontented Jazcobites; that a peace' with 
France is more neceſſury than a war, and that it 
is more carried on for the ſake of others than ou 
ſelves.” Perceiving himfelf ſhunned; neglected? 
and deſpiſed, this nobleman ſoon after terminate 
a reſtleſs and eventful life in a ſtate of political 
chagrin ſtrangely blended with religious contri- 
tion; and he died, as Biſhop Burnet, who attended 
him, had the charity to hope, 4 u better man tba 
he lived. He poſſeſſed an exquiſite talent for cent 
and ſarcaſtie raillery; and was one of thoſe'Statefs 
men who had rather be admired for ſaying #-wittyi 
thing, than approved for doing à wiſe ene. He 
had by turns been the idel of both parties; bot 
lied to ſee himſelf the contempt of both;—Sw 
much were his fine, talents obſeured and diſpracee 
by his want of f geadueg. conſiſtency: er 
ple- 116109! 07 ned n 

The Tories: who! 33 ir” offite ad bor 
tamely aaquieſte in the meaſures of their antago- 
niſts, or yield. up their ſuperiority without a firigs! 
gle. . Lord Godolphin, retaining his place at the 
head of the Treaſury, pteſented to the Kiug at 
this period an admirable letter or! memorial im 
en after W «difficulties! of 


doid continuing 
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an. the war, he repreſented the great and 
maniſold advantages which would attend the con- 


clufion oſ a ſpeedy peace, in very forcible terms. 
I preſume,” ſays the Memorialiſt in concluſion, 
to ſay, that, the war being ended, a new Parlia - 
ment called, and ſuch, meaſures purſued (i. e. ſuch 
meaſures as would tend to raiſe the Government 
above a dependency upon either faction for ſup- 
port), your Majeſty would quickly find that the 
Jacobites would turn moderate churchmen and 
loyal ſubjects, and the Whigs much more obſe- 
8 and cafier ſervants than they now 

But the counſel of Sunderland was far more 
3 to the King, than that of Godolphin; 
and a reſolution was taken to engage the moſt 
popular leaders of the Whig party in the Admi- 
niſtration. Admiral Ruſſel was reſtored to the 
command. of the fleet, and in a ſhort time placed 
at the head of the Board of Admiralty; and the 


_ commiſſions of Lieutenancy, &c. throughout the 


kingdom were altered in favor of the Whigs. The 
tender of the Seals to the Earl of Shrewſbury was 


attended with very ſingular and curious circum- 


ſtances. Captain Lloyd, in his ſubſequent report 
to the Court of St. Germaine's, ſays, I went to 
wait on the Counteſs of Shrewſbury: ſhe told me 
how her ſon the Earl had been obliged to accept ot 
an employment. The Prince of Orange had ſent: 
* him to offer him the poſt of Secretary. of State 

* Nini FEW \ which 
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which he refuſed on account of his bad — But 
the Prince of Orange thewed bim that he had a 
very different reaſon, by repeating to bim a dif 
courſe which he had held about your Majeſty. This 
ſarpriſed the Earl of Shrewſbury much, and con- 
yinced him of the danger of refufing the employ - 
ment. He demanded ſome time to go to the 
country on preſſing buſineſs ; and, on his return, 
was, to his great regret, obliged to accept of the 
Seals. It is traditionally reported, that the King 
ſent a Colonel of the Guards to the Earl with the 
ſeals of office in one hand, and a warrant of com- 
mitment to the Tower in the other. It may eaſily 
be ſuppoſed that he did not long beate which of 
theſe to accept. 

Natwithſtanding the —_ Is 8 which 
bad hitherto almoſt invariably attended the arms of 
the King of France, that Monarch was anxious for 
the return of peace; and this be ſcrupled not re- 
peatedly to expreſs. He 1 was fully. g ſenſible that an 
inſurmountable. barrier was raiſed againſt. en 
ther permanent acquiſition of power. L In | conſe- 
quence of the exertions made by France i in tbe 
courſe of this arduous conteſt, the reſources pt the 
kingdom were ex bauſted, and from a ſucce lion of 
unfavorable ſeaſons the, harveſts of that country had 
proved extremely deficient; ſo that, while the ex- 
ternal appearance of things dazzled the eye with 


0 . and artificial way of mag 
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| Hiiferivr exhibited a deplorable fecne of miſety and 

wretehednèſs. In the courſe of the preſent winter, 
' - the King of France was from theſe motives induced 
to make a very equitable and teafonable propofal 
for the accommodation of differences, through the 
reſpectable meqiation of the Court of Dentnark; 

purporting in ſubſtance the reſtitution öf the on. 
queſts he had made during the waer, the r renuncia- 
tion of his pretenſions to the Low Countries in the 
event of the death of the King of Spain, and the te- 
eſtabliſhment of the former treaties of commerce. 
In the memorial preſented by the Danifh 'Ambaſ- - 
Hador on this Seelen 15 the Court of London, 


ſtates, © that the deſolation this preſent war has 
carried into moſt parts of Europe, together With the 
duty incumbent upon a chriſtian King, lige the 
Kin ng his maſter to impart to his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty thoſe propoſals of peace which the Moſt | 
Chriſtian King has communicated to him—that | 
otherwiſe the King his maſter might have reaſon to 
decline his offices towards the peace of Europe; and 
faking upon him ſo important a negotiation, fin nce 
the advances he has already made, as well as the 
King of Sweden, have not only proved ineffeQual, 
but likewiſe have been ſo miſconſtrued as to ren- 
der them ſuſpected.” Of the terms thus fairly and 
Honorably | tendered, the Tory Miniſters were 
Juftly ſuppoſed-to have fi ignified to the King their 
For entire 
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entire approbation. But the meaſures of the Court 
were decided; and the King had already an- 
nounced in his ſpeech to Parliament, November 7; 
1693, „the neceſſity of increaſng the national 
forces' both by ſea. and land, the next year; as 
eſſential to the honor and ſecurity of the Kingdom 
—informing them that the Continental Powers had 
on their part reſolved upon making proportionable 
additions, and demanding a ſupply equal to the 
preſent exigency. The Houſe of Commons, highly 
gratified with the late changes, voted unanimouſly 
« that they would ſupport their Majeſties and the 
Government, and grant a ſufficient upp wad bo 
| 1 proſecution of the war. 

The Bill for rendering all Members ob the Houſe 
of Commons incapable of places of truſt and profit; 
which had been brought in laſt ſeſſion under the 
title of a Bill touching Free and Impartial Proceed- 
ings in Parliament, and rejected by the Lords, now 
paſſed with an high hand through both Houſes— 
but when preſented to the King, with the Land- 
tax and other Bills, the Royal aſſent was refuſed, 
to the great aſtoniſhment and indignation of the 
Commons, who immediately came to a vote, * that 
| whoever adviſed the King not to give the royal 
aſſent to the bill in queſtion, was an enemy to their 
Majefties and the Kingdom.” And an Addreſs 
was unanimouſly agreed to, repreſenting the grief 
ew Commons, that a- meaſure which tended ſo 
2 | much 
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and do therefore humbly pray, that for the ſuture 
vou would be graciouſly pleaſed to hearken to the 
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much to the clearing; the reputation of the Houie 
ſhonld- he rejected by: his Majeſty aſter their great 
exertions for the public ſervice. We humbly 
beſeech yeur Majeſty,” ſays this bigh⸗ſpirited and 
patriotic Houſe of Commons, to believe that 
none can have ſo great a concern and intereſt in 
the proſperity and happineſs of your Majeſty and 

Government as your two Houſes of Parliament; 


advice of your Parliament, and not to the ſecret 
advicesof particular perſons, who may have private 
intereſts of their own ſeparate from the true intereſt 
of your Majeſty and your People.“ The Kipg's 


anſwer expreſſed his high eſteem for the Conſti- 


tution, and the great regard he ſhould ever pay to 
the advice of Parliament—afluring tbem “ that 
he ſhould conſider all ſuch perſons as his enemies 
who ſhould adviſe aby thing that might leſſen it.“ 


This was ſo evaſive, that a motion was made to 


addreſs the King for a farther and more explicit an- 


my 3 but, on a 5 Re URS 225 a 1 728 


In the 3 of a en 2210 the naval 
1 the laſt year, Lord Falkland, who 
bad ſor ſome time paſt occupied the high Nation 


of Firſt Lord of the Admiralty, fell under parlia- 


mentary diſpleaſure. The Admirals were excul- 
* Ruſſel, _— 8 thort interyal, and with 
unuſual 
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vnufial powers, W of the = 
But the Earl of Nottingham. filenced; tough un- 
able to dlſarm, the fialice öf his enemies, by the 
cleareſt ad moſt ne, rere his own 
conduct. Ra 
T bis ſeſſion of Palawegt was gende has: 
rable by the eftabliſhment of a National Banz, 
under the denomination of the Bank of England; 
the original capital ſtock of which, ambilitting'ts 
1,506,0001; was fubſcribed in ten days. This 
proved a very ſenſible relief to Governtent in mat- 
ters of pecuniary concert, and raiſed furpriſingly 
the value of Exchequer Bills; Tallies, and other 
Government ſecurities; which had ſuffered undet 
a great depreciation. The Act however did not 
paſs without animadverſion. Some prophetic po- 
liticians intimated their apprehenſions, that an 
inſtitution of this kind wudd ſoon become à mere 
creature of the Government bat care would be 
taken to give it none but Government operations 
that om any ſudden emergeney, or ever general 
panic, the the Bank fifight find itſelf unuble to anſwet 
the demands of its ereditors, and that the failure 
of à National Bunk muſt be attended with Na- 
tional rum=<that fuchiati itiſtitutio under the in- 
fluence of the Executive Gœvernment, would throw 
more real power into its hand, and add more faci- 
lity to the projects of arbitrary and deſpotic Mibi- 
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fler, bt to lay Monarchs, than the erection of a 
. 22 citadel ; 
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citadel: that the ſhutting up the Exchequer in 
the laſt reign but one, aſter the Bankers had been 
induced to depoſit the money there, was alone 
ſufficient to manifeſt the danger of truſting any 
mighty maſs of wealth within the reach of power: 
and in fine, that from the time this new wheel 
was added to the machine of Government, all its 
motions would be myſterious and unintelligible; 
and a very little cunning might ſerve; to deſtroy 
what all the wiſdom and virtue of the Nation could 
never reſtore.” - | 
As no deciſive 1 "WM had "Wi Cs, on 
2 the laſt ſeſſion to the prejudice of the Eaſt 
India Company, the proprietors flattered them- 
ſelyes that they had the beſt of the conteſt. And 
they: had in conſequence made application to Go- 
vernment for a new cbarter, to enable them to take 
in additional ſubſeriptions to the amount of 
756,00 l. which was neceſſary to raiſe the aggre- 
gate of theit capital to one million and a half, which 
had by a vote of the Houſe, of Commons been de- 


dlared neceſſary for carrying on the trade; and 


bad actually obtained an Order of Council to the 
Attorney General for preparing one with ſuch ad- 
ditional egulations as were previouſly agreed upon. 
But an the other hand, the antagoniſts of the 
Company had preferred. their petition to Govern- 
ment, praying, as before, for the eſtabliſhment of 
a NEM] Company by a new, free, and national 

Bafin ſubſcription ; 
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ſubſcription ; | and,, declaring. that the addition of 
new. ſubſcriptions. to the imaginatmy flock, of the 
Compan) then, fubfüling would expoſe. the, new, 
igck, to the debts of the old; whereby the ſaid: 
new, flock might be ſwallowed up, and the whole 
trade endangered. An a application for a new. char- 
ter was indeed become abſolutely neceſſary on the 
part of the old proprietors, in conſequence of their 
own egregious indiſcretion. For, a bill being in- 
troduced ſor taxing the joint ſtocks. of the ſeveral 
public Companies, and the capital of the Eaſt, In- 
dia Company being valued, at 744,000, |, it was 
urged in plea of abatement, that, were their debts 
paid, their ſtock would be worth litile or nothing: 
The bill nevertheleſs paſſed, with a ſevere clauſe of 
_ forfeiture; of. charter i in caſe of default of payment, 
Default being made, the. charter became. legally 
void, and; the antagoniſts of the Company main- 
tained, that, being yoided by AR of Parliament, 
it could. only be reſtored by Act of Parliament, 
After a violent conteſt,” and repeated hegrings be- 
fore the Privy Council, Aa warrant, was at length 
prepared by an Order of Council for her Majefty' > 
ſignature in order to the paſſing the cha er in 
queſtion, and the Great Seal was affixed to the 
ſame by the Lord Keeper Somers, gn the 7th of 
October 1693. A petition was, however, pre- 
ſented to the Houſe of Commons by, the indefati. 
el and _perſerering antagoniſts of the. Com. 


TS pany, 
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peny; on the meering of Parliafnent, Cotalting 
allegations both againſt the legality and expedieticy 
of the new charter: atd aſter vehement debites, 
in which the friends and ſoës of the Company 
exerted themſelves witfi alternate fueceſs, a reſolu- 
tion of the Houſe pafſed, atriounting to a virtual 
ſabverfion of the cbarter; y declaring * that all the 
fiibjeds of England had art equal tight to trade to 
the Faſt Indies, ufleſs protibpited by Ast bf Far- 
Hament.“ But no ben fut was paſted derber oh the 
ſ6verit chitters gtatite”t6 the Company, ot the 
mabntr of” 6Btaining them: or was any project 
Adoßtel fer regölatng the" trale by zutkorty of 
Parliament for the Ritite,” 0 : 
Euer fince the reduQion of Halal ttch'brery 
gale that blew had beef freſghted with the groans 
of the niiferable inliabitants. The adtniniſtration 
of Conitgby and Porter Bad been rendered odi- 
dus by: ſuch 4 ſeries of frauds and 0 pptefhons, as 
would have difgtaced- the goveramient of a Turkiſh 
Pacha, Bo powerful nevertheleſs was ther intereſt } 
at Court, and with ſuch, plaufibifity did they urge 
the never-falling pretence of 2 , & the tyrant's 
| plea for deyiliſh deeds, 85 in Extepuation of theit 


meaſures, . that a "pardon was. 2 to paſs the 
Seals in their favor. But this w 7 arre ed i in! 8 p 


greſs by the repreſentations | | of Lord Belas, | 
and James Hamilton, Eq. at the Council Board, 


who alſo petitioned the Queen that all proceedin, Fa 
Might 
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Hg be fufpended till Hife faid petitiöwers aud 
many 6fhets or their Mifeſtzes Rege ſabjefs We 
land hack produced their pff againft them. Co 
nin glby and Porter on this theugbt proper to wave 
their privilege'of a pardon. And at the enfuing 
meeting of Parliament, Bellamont, who was Hit 
ſelf a member of the Houſe — cmi 2 
bited regular Articles or Impeächment apadft 
them, zectfing the Lords Fultites of © braltorcufl 
abuſing the power and authority with Which they 
had been ftiveſted, Nu,“ And à ſclemf Hearing 
being appoitttec and voüchers for each rc 
Produecd; the Honſe' feetned greatly Impt 
and its indignition ſtrongly eteited by the eur. 
mity of tue offences proved againft them. Never- 
thelefs, a feſolution ultimately paſſed; thut, Tg- 
gering the flite of Treland ar the me, they did not 
think fit to groumd an inpeschlibent upoti them.“ 
This weak and guilty vote Was followed by the difa 
miffion ee and the Parana ee 
1 Al mo ö ni har 
"If overly the F was its tis inſtanee too 
jake its orality, they made what bigetry and ſu- 
perſtition would doubtlefs deem an ample cm- 
Pebtation in tbefr extravagant Wifplay'of Zeal for 
#eligion; by condemmitg to be bùrnt, nearly at the 
ſame time by tlie hands of the common hangman, 
a certain Socinlan pamphlet called A Dialogue 
eoncerning the Deity,” —or, © A brief Confutation 
| 4 | : WS 
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of the. Doctrine of the Trinity; ordering a proſer 
cution ol the author, printer, and publiſher : thus 
deciding without knowledge, n in 
oppoſition to argument, ſetting up for judges of ab 
tract truth, arrogating to/themſelyes a. papa] jurif 
diction, and-exercifing an authority foreign, to the 
yary, nature. of civil government, whoſe object it is 
to protect men in the enjoyment of their juſt rights; 
ol which the free and unreſtrained eren i 
trath is one of the moſt ſacred and impor 12 
10 The ſeſſion terminated April 25th, 1694, i imme 
diately aſter which. a grand promotion, civil and 
military, took place. The Earls of Shrewſbury, Bed- 
ford, and Devonſhire, were created Dukes; alſo 
the Earl of Clare, and the Marquis of Carmarthen, 
under the new deſignations of Newcaſtle and 
ds. The Earl of Mulgrave was made Marquis 
of Normanby, with a penſion of 3000 1. per an- 
num. Lord Sydney was appointed Maſter of the 
Ordnance, declared Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
and created Earl of Romney. Mr. Montague, a 
man of riſing talents, and zealouſly attached to the 
Whig party, was conſtituted Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Two patents of Peerage were at once 
| conferred on Lord Charles Butler, brother to the 
Duke of Ormond, by the ſtyle and titles of Lord 
Butler of Weſton in England, and Earl of Arran 
in Ireland. And 12 Duke of Hamilton dying at 
AO tid AP wo + gr: 
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this-period, the blue ribband worn by him was 


tranſmitted to the Duke of Sbhrewſ bur, 


Continent; and, after paſſing a few weeks zt the 
Hague and Loo, took upon him the command of 
the Allied Army, which was ordered to rendezvous 
at Louvaine. Here be was met by the brother 
Electors of Bavaria and Cologne; the latter of 
whom bad recently, in oppoſition to the utmoſt 
efforts of the French Court, on the demiſe of 
Prince Clement of Bavaria been choſen Biſhop of 
Liege. The army of the Confederates, When com- 
pletely aſſembled, did not amount to leſs than 


90, ooo men, excellently trained, and amply pro- 
vided. The French, who were inferior in number, 


but confident in the abilities of their commander 
M. Luxemburg, had orders to act on the defen+ 
ſive. The two armies employed ſeveral weeks in 
marches and countermarches; till at length Mare - 


cbal- Luxemburg, croſfing the Maeſe, made a 


movement with his whole army on the ſide of Liege 
and Maeſtricht. The King, knowing. bow well 
thoſe places were provided ſor deſence, immedi- 
ately ordered a grand detachment under the Elec- 

paſs the Scheld at Oudenarde and Pont d Eſper- 

ries, taking poſt on the other fide in order to fa- 
cilitate the Fee of the whale: e over that 


river, 5 
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fiver; with a view to penetrate into French Flan- 
ders. This was generally allowed'to be u very Jus 
Meious and maſterly movement; and hud Mare- 
chal Luxemburg poffeſſed only ordinary'talents,-it 
wonlkd” probably have been attended with deeiſire 
ſuecefs. But the Marechal was no ſooner 'apprized 
of the route which: the Confederates had taken, 
War he detached a numerous corps of his beſt 
horſe, with each a foot-ſoldier behind him, to 
reinſorce M. de Valette, who had the command of 
te French lines at Pont d Eſperries; ordering 
M. de Villeroi, - accompanied by the Dauphin with 
te cavalry and houſehold troops, to ſollow with all 
poffible expedition. Aſter a prodigious march of 
ſeventeen hours without halting, the Marechal 
ſormed a junction with M. de Valette on the 
banks of the Scheld: and when the Elector of 
n who had alſo advanced with no ordinary 
Spree of haſte, arrived at the deſtined ſpot; he 
perceived to his utter aſtoniſhment the French 
troops entrenching themſelves on the oppoſite ſide 
of the river. The King himſelf, ſoon after join. 
ing the Elector in perſon, reconnoitred the poſi- 
lid tr of the enemy, and adjudged an attack imprac- 
_ Hicable, In the ſequel, M. de Luxemburg poſted 
His army between Courtray and Menin, in ſo mai-· 
terly a manner that no impreſſion could be made 
on the French frontier on that ſide; and the grand 


n of the campaign on the part of the Conſe- 
derates 
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derates was wholly hb ack + The, ſervice. thus 
performed. by Marech al Luxemburg was deemed 
ſo great, that the King of France wrote a letter with 
dis own hand to the Marechal acknowledging, © by that 
to the unparalleled zeal and diligence of the com- 
mander in ebief, and to the officers and ſoldiers 
ſerving under bim, he ſtood obliged for the pre- 
ſeryation of the frontiers on that fide.” And by 
his Majeſty's expreſs command this letter was read 
to every corps d the Fi to the bert the 
army. 
"os the French army was now totally PE 
from, the vicinity of the Maeſe, the King of Eng- 
land, in order to make ſome advantage of his ſu- 
periority, detached a body of troops, to be joined 
by other: detachments drawn from the garriſons of 
Liege and Maeſtricht, to inveſt the town and 
caftle of Huy, which ſarrepdexed after ſuch reſiſt- 
ance as could be made; and about the middle of 
October (1694) the armies ee ae: meg | 
into winter quarters. | 
The Prince of Baden, who: bad paſſed why 
wonths of the preceding winter in England, and 
bad concerted meaſures with the King for an 
active campaign, now commanded on the Rhine, 
Rhine at Philipſþurg, in order to force the. Allies 
to a battle before the army was completely formed, 
Tho Nes dier intelligence of his motions, 


poſſeſſed 
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Saeed! Himſelf of a ſtrong camp near Sintzhein, 
which the French” General would not venture to 
attack: and the Prince, being at length joined by 
the Saxons, &c. not only compelled the ear, 
to repaſs the Rhine, but, following” him into Alſace, 
laid the whole country under contribution. At 
the approach of winter be retreated, not without 
fme lofs, into Germany, without any decifive ads | 
vantage being gained on either fide. 
In Hungary the war continued with "an unin- 
terrupted flow of ſucceſs, though not great or 
rapid, on the part of the Emperor: and this year 
the fortreſs of Giulia ſurrendered after a long fiege 
to the Imperial army under General Caprara Te- 
mefwar alone now remaining in poſſeſſion of the 
Turks, of all the towns whe fortreſſes" to 3 north 
of the Danube. - 

The principal ſcene of aQion this er was 18 eit. 
80 early as the month of May, the Marechal Duc 
de Noailles had forced the Spaniſh lines on the 
banks of the river Ter, and gained a complete 
victory; : amongſt the immediate fruits of which 
was the reduction of the towns of Palamos, Gi- 
ronne, Oftalric, and Caſtel Foletto: and having 
been inveſted by his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty with 
the dignity of Viceroy of Catalonia, he menaced 
the city of Barcelona with an immediate ſiege. 
His pompous title proved, however, to be ſome- 
e —— conferred ; for, on the arrival of 

n Admiral 
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Admiral Ruſſel with the combined ſquadrons of 
Engliſh! and Dutch, M. de T ourville, who was to 
have co· operated with Noailles in an attempt upon 
the city of Bareelona, retired into Toulon; and the 
Marechal was, to his great e eee to 
abandon his enterpriſe. 139175 393 £5) 10 
The campaign in Italy kante without fiege 
or battle; and the ĩnactivity of the Duke of Savoy 
was with reaſon ſuppoſed to originate in a clan- 
deſtine negotiation which he had for ſome time 
Fw been carrying on with the Court of Verſailles; 
The maritime operations of the year were upon 
the whole far from fortunate.” Admiral Wheeler 
had been detached with a ſtrong ſquadron to the 
Streights to convoy the Mediterranean and Led 
vant trade, and to cruize off Cadiz till the arrival 
of the Spaniſh flota. Having ſucceſsfully performed. 
| theſe commiſſions, it was his evil deftiny, in the 
month of February 1694, to encounter off the 
Rock of Gibraltar one of the moſt violent tempeſts 
known in the memory of man. It began on the 
17th, and continued with little or no remiſfion to 
the 19th; in which dreadful interval Admiral 
Wheeler himfelf in the Suſſex man of war, and 
two other line of battle ſhips, were totally loft; 
beſides three of an inferior rate, and an incredible 

number of traders and coaſting veſſels, © © 
A till greater diſaſter occurred in the fuilüre ; 

of a grand expedition againſt Breſt, reſpecting 
which 
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occaſioned ſo much alarm and 
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which. the Nation had formed the moſt ſanguine 
expeQation ; nor, on the other hand, had any 
project framed. by, England during the preſent war 
prehenſion to the 
Court of France. In the beginning of June; a fleet 
of about thirty ſhips of the line, Engliſh and Dutch, 
ed by Lord Berkeley, having on board 
600 land forces under General Tollemache, an 


_ officer,of approved courage and reputation, failed 
from St. Helen's, and came. to anchor between 


naret and Bertheaume bays, lying on each fide 
the entrance into Breſt water, on the evening of 
the yth. The defence of this important place had 


been committed to the famous M. Vauban, who, 


previous: to the arrival of the Engliſh, armament, 
had written to the King of France, f that his Ma- 
jeſty needed to be under no apprehenſion; that he 
had made all the ſubterraneous paſſages under the 
caſile bomb: proof; that he bad placed: 90 martars 
1 pieces of cannon in proper places; that al} | 
ip were gut of the reach of the enemy's | 


; bombs, and All. the troops in good order; that 
there were goo bombardiers in the place, 300 gen- 


temen, 4000 men regular troops, and a regiment 
of dragoons juſt arrived. 
Aſter a bold but inefleRual, a Wha to 7 55 


1 the caſtle and forts which guarded the entrance 
into: the harbor, General Tollemache made a deſ- 
perate attempt, to effect a landing with the troops 
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in 6 nell bay flanked to the right and left with 
chnnst and entrenehments within half: muſket 
ſhot of the water. No ſooner had they gained _— 
ſhore; but they were received fo warmly by the 
French as to compel them to à precipitate and diſ- 
orderly retreat to tlie boats; and it being now tide 7 
of ebb, they could not clear themſelves from the = 
ooze in which they were bedded; and the greater | 
part of the'troops which had landed were either 
miſerably ſlaughtered; or obliged to beg for quar- 
ter. General Tollemache, after diſplaying heroic - 
valor, received a wound which proved 'mortal ; 
and the whole armament returned immediately to 7 
England, perceiving with ſenfible chagrin that 
they had engaged in an enterpriſe above their 
ſtrength. General Tollemache, who ſurvived ſome 
days, declared, that he felt no regret at loſing Z 
bis life in the performance of his duty, but that 
it was a great grief to him to have been betrayed.” 
From whatever evidence he might form this con- 
cluſion, certain it is that his belief of treachery was 
but too well founded. On the 3d of May preced- 
ing, the Earl of Marlborough had tranſmitted 
through the hands of Colonel Sackville a letter to 
King James, communicating the whole deſign of 
this expedition, which the Colonel in his diſpatch. 
to the Earl of Melfort, then occupying. no often- 
ſible office at the Court of St. Germaine's 8, deſired 
17 1. "Oy bye of Gop might” be * à ſecret even 
1 2 m 
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from Lord Middleton.” It is only to-day,” Lord 
Marlborough declares, ©. I have learned the news 
I now write you; which. is, that the.bomb-ketches, 
and the twelve regiments encamped at Portſ- 
mouth, with the, two regiments. of marines, all 
commanded. by Tollemache, are deſtined for burn- 
ing the harbor of Breſt, and deſtroying all the men 
of war which are there. This will be a great ad- 
vantage to England; but no conſideration. can 
prevent, or ever ſhall prevent me from inſorming 
you of all that I believe to be ſor your ſervice : 
therefore, you may make your own uſe of this in- 
telligence, which you may depend upon being 
etactly true. But I muſt eonjure you, for your 
own intereſt, to let no one know but the Queen 
and the bearer of this letter I have endeavored 
to learn this ſome time ago from Admiral Ruſſel; 
but he aluays denied it to me, though 1 am very. 
ſure that he knew the deſign for more than fix 
weeks. This gives me a bad fign of this man's 
intentions. I ſhall be very well pleaſed to lean. 
that this letter comes ſaſe to your hands“. 
In order to remove the public depreſſion occa- 
fioned by this diſaſter, Lord Berkeley had orders 
to ſtretch over to the coaſt of France, and uſe 
every means in his power, conſiſtent with the laws 
of war, for the annoyance of the enemy. .Agree-. 


* to Bis inſtructions, therefore, he ſailed mut 
eee * vol. i. P. 487. 
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to Dieppe, and threw a prodigious number of 
bombs and carcaſes into the place, ſo that the town 
was in a manner ruined and deſtroyed. From 
Dieppe the fleet directed its courſe towards Havre- 
de-Grace, which met with nearly the ſame fate. 
They then attempted Dunkirk and Calais; but the 
whole country being by this time alarmed, and 
prepared for defence, theſe attacks were attended 
with very imperfet ſucceſs. A general conſter- 
nation however was excited, and ſome retaliation 
made for the horrid exceſſes committed by the 
French on the banks of the Rhine; which indeed 
was the only juſtifiable motive that could bs 
aſſigned for ſo barbarous a mode of waging war. 
The honor of the Britiſh flag was much more 
effectually maintained during this ſummer by Ad- 
miral Ruſſel, who rode triumphant in the Mediter- 
ranean: and, after relieving Barcelona, and driv- 
ing the French fleet into their ports, he received 
orders from England to winter with his whole 
fleet at Cadiz. On the appearance of this vaſt 
armament, conſiſting of 60 ſhips of the line, in the 
Mediterranean, the Italian Powers of Venice and 
Tuſcany thought proper to acknowledge theititle of 
the King, which they had hitherto evaded : and the 
Duke of Savoy in all probability was prevented from 
concluding a ſeparate treaty with France. 
On the gth of November 1694 the King landed 
at Merge, and was met by the Qusen at Ro- 
bl 3. Z 2 | cheſter. | 
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theſter:/ Their progreſs to the motroppjſes. was 
every where atfended with loud acclamations. On 
the: 12th, the ſeſſion of Parliament was opened; 
and the King in his ſpeech congratulated the 
Houſe on the favorable poſture of affairs by ſea and 
land; and earneſily recommended to the Com- 
mons to provide ſuch ſupplies as might enable him 
to proſteute the war with vigor. Loyal addrefles 
were returned, and ſupplies to the amount of five 
millions, at that time conſidered as an immenſe 
ſam,” readily granted. But with the Supply Bills, 
the Bill for the frequent meeting and calling of 
Parliatnents kept pace. It was prepared by order 
of the Commons, and brought in by Mr. Harley, 
a Member of the Houſe, now riſing to great par- 
hamentary eminence, on the 22d of November, 
and, in a ſew days paſſing the Houſe, was ſent up 
to the Lords, who gave it their concurrence with- 
out any amendment; ſour days after which, De- 
cember the 22d, the King, ſenſible of the impro- 
priety of longer reſiſting the national will on this 
favorite point, gave it the royal aſſent. It enacted, 
that a new Parliament ſhould be called every third 
year, and that-the preſent Parliament ſhould be 
diſſolved before the 25th of March 1696. This 
act was received by the Nation with great joy, as 
the moſt ſatisſactory ſecurity ever yet obtained for 
the perpetuation of their rights and liberties, ' But 
| iabappily; 9: the * their zeal for the 
acquiſition. 


peſts. 
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voquiſitiou of one great conſtitutional l 
entirely overlooked another; and it was not bon- 
fidered that the purity and equality of the national 
repreſentation were of no leſs importaneb than the 
term of its duration an overfight which the ſuu- 
ceeding genertions have had reaſon bitter to 
lament, and which the moſt ſtrænuous N a 6f 
: * have not yet been able 0 repair, 
At this period the Chutch of England Ladbed 

a great loſs,” in the ſudden death ef its Metrepe- 
litan, Archbiſhop Tillotſon, a prelate, who in a very 
difficult and critical ſituation had eanductetl him- 
ſelf with great wiſdm, temper and moderation. 
He had a clear head, with: a tender and compaſ- 
ſionate heart; and; like his-celebrated predetefior 
Cranmer, was a faithful and zealous friend; but a 
gentle, generous, and: placable adverſary, He was 
fucceeded in bis high office: by Dr. Tenniſon Bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln, a man higbly reſpectable for un- 
derſtanding, piety and eandor. Saneroſt, the de- 
prived Metropolitan, had died ſome months before 
Tillotſon —greater in bis village N f 
Scarding, than on his arechiepiſcopal th 
he appeared in the times in which he li bot i 
qualified to fill. Though be ebuld never eonſoien- 
tiouſly take the oaths to the ne- Government, lie 
diſcovered nothing of a ſactious or ſeditious ſpirit, 
and abſtained from whatever had a tendeney to 
Violate the public peace. In a conference which 
23 during 
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during his laſt illneſs we are told he held with one 
of his conforming chaplains, it ſeems evident that 
he. died in charity with all men. You and I. 


ſaid the dying prelate, have gone different ways 
in theſe late affairs; but I truſt heaven's gates are 


wie enough to receive us both. What 1 have done, 


1 have done in the integrity of my h 
in the great integrity of my heart.. 
But the Nation was deſtined at this 00 to ſeel 
another and yet heavier loſs. In December the 
Queen was attacked with what appeared a trau- 
ſient indiſpoſition, from which the ſoon in a great 
degree recovered. But the diſorder returning with 
more ſerious ſymptoms, - the phyficians of the 
houſehold were called in, who pronounced it to 
be the meaſles; and very improper remedies were 
applied, for it was ſoon aſcertained to be the ſmall- 
pox of the confluent and moſt malignant ſort. She 
probably thought herſelf in danger-from the firſt, as 
in an early ſtage of the illneſs ſhe ſhut herſelf up 
in her cloſet: for many hours, and, burning many 
* papers, put the reſt in order. The new Archbi- 
ſhop attended her ; and when no hope of recovery 
-remained,: be, with the King's approbation, com- 
municated to her the true ſtate of her condition. 
She received the intelligence with the moſt perſect 
compoſure, and ſaid, *:ſhe thanked Gop ſhe had 
always carried this in her mind, that nothing was 
to be left till the laſt hour—ſhe had nothing then 
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tocdodbut to look up to Gop and ſubmit to bis 
will;“ and continued to the laſt uniformly calm 
and reſigned. She gave orders to look carefully for 
a ſmall eſcritoire, to be delivered to the King. The 
day before ſhe died 'ſhe received the ſacrament 
all the Biſhops who were attending being admit- 
ted to receive it with her; after which ſſie had her 
laſt interview with the King, to whom ſne addreſſed 
a few broken ſentences. imperſectly underſtood. 
Cordialz were adminiſtered, but in vain. She lay 
ſilent for ſome hours, aud from a few words which 
then dropped from her lips it was perceived that her 
thoughts were wandering. In concluſion, ſhe died 
on the 28th of December 1694, about one in the 
morning, in the thirty - third year of her age and 
ſixth of her reign. She was buried at Weſtmin- 
ſter with unuſual honors, both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment afliſting at the ſolemnity; and her memory 
was conſecrated by the tears of the Nation. All 
diſtinctions oi party ſeemed for a moment to be 
ſorgotten and abſorbed in one general ſentiment of 
affectionate and grateful admiration“. The King 
4 Wont: inconſolable for! her Joſs, During her 


Vet ſuch is the tendengy, of aktion to/ 4 and bru · 
talize the mind, that a. certain 2 clergyman Was Capa- 
ble of inſulting. the, memory of this accompliſhed prinseſt, by 
preaching, on the occaſion of her funeral, on the following re: 
markable text: Go now ſee; this accurſgd woman and bury 
Ll for ſhe 1 18.2 king's Hughlen? OLA 
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ilineſs he had given way. to the moſt paſſionats 
burſts of grief: and after her death he feemed' for 
many weeks and months plunged into the deepeſt 
melancholy. The neceffity-of attending to the 
grent affairs oſ Government at length rouſed him 
in ſome mesſure from his letbargy: and he gra- 
qually regovered his compoſure-of: mind ri but to 
the laſt moment of his liſe he retained the ſondeſt 
3 affection for her me more 

Phe miſunderſtanding between the King and 
Queen and the Prince and Priuneis of Denimark 
had ariſen to a great haight; but during ther H- 
neſs of the Queen the Princeſs had requeſted to be 
permitted: tu viſit her. This was civilly declited, 
the phyſicians deeming it not adviſable;; hut a ſor- 
giving meflkge was ſent by the Qugen to the Prin- 
ceſs, and after ben deceaſo-areconciliation''was ef- 
fected betycen the King and the Princeſs, through 
tbe ſole intervention of the Earl of Sunderland“. 


By his advice à letter! of reſpeQful-qondolence' was 


written to his Majeſty: by the Princeſs, h. Was 
again received at Courtj and treated with great de- 
monfirations of regard F. | The EO. 


S 
-' #: Vide Ducheſs of Marlborough's Account. * 


t The letter wis exprefſed in tbe following CE . : 
Stu; T beg Your Majeſty's favorable acceptance of my fincere 
and hearty forrow for Your great affliction in the loſs of the 
Queer; and 1 do affore-your Majeſty 1 T am as ſenſibly touched 
with this ſad misfortune as if T had never been ſ6 unhappy as 
to have fallen into her diſpleaſure, It is my earneſt defire your 


r 
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bad _ rw th greater” fart ol the Queen's 
eee 22 Roh oe en ine 619 


Majety would give me leave to wait upon you as ſoon as it can. 


be without 1 inconvenience to vou, and without danger of i We 
ing your affliction, that T may have an opportunity myſelf, 

only of repeating this, but of aſſuring your Majeſty ay NA 
intention to omit no oacaſion af giving you conſtaut proof f 
ay, fears, reſpeft eee eee perſon and intereſt, as 


becomes, Sis, your Majeſty's moſt affeRionare bilter and ſeryants | 
Anz,” What appears: moſt extraordinary 1 in this reconciliation 


is, that Lotd Sunderland ſhould have had che addreſs to acquire 


for himſelf the merit of acebmpliſtiag it. By what arts bf m. 
ſinuation he ingratiated himſelf into the canfdence/of the Prin- 


ceſs, we are not informed; but certain it is, that ſhe had at 


former period enpreſſed herſelf in very, vehement and iadig . | 


£44 


nant terms reſpecti him gu a letter 2ddrefſed to her ſiſter, 


the Princeſs dF Orange, a ſhort time previtus to the Revoti a, 


ſhe ftyles him *© the ſubtileſt' 'workingeſt villain on the Hg of | 


the earth. It is wonthy of remarks;that at this preciſe period 
we find Lord Arran, in a diſpatch to King, James, dated March 
13, 1695, thus ; expreſſing | himſelf : < With regard to news, it 
is certain that the preparations that are made here for the Medi- 
terranean are defigned for attacking Toulon, if it is poſſible, K is 


Lord Sunderland who has givem me in charge to afſure'your | 
Majeſty of this.” ., M Pherſon, vol, i. p. 487 On comparivg 


this intelligence with a letter from Admiral, Ruſſel to t 


of Galway, it appears ſtrongly corroborated. The 115 5 
4 pto- | 


fires his Lordſhip *to let him know, whether there 
bability of doing any ſervice with the fleet at the French ports; 


aud particularly, if with our troops, and ſuch Rrength ao he 


Puke of Sayoy could add to them, they and the fleet together 


might not attempt even Tov LON itlelf with hopes of ſucceſs.” 5 
This letter \ was communicated to his Royal Highneſs and che | 
Marquis Leganez, who were of opinion, « that not any thing 


could'be done therein.” 
8 jewels 
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Hines: he bad given way to the moſt paſſionate 
a burſts of grief: and and aſter her death he ſasmed for 
many weeks and months plunged into the: deepeſt 
melancholy... The neceſſity of attending to tbe 
great affairs oſ Government at length rouſed him 
in ſome meaſute from his lethargy; and he gra- 
dually recovered his compaſure of mind : but to 
the laſt moment of bis life he retained the fondeſt 
and tendereſt affection for her memory: 

The miſunderſtandling between the King and 
Queen and the Prince and Prindeſs of Denimark 
had ariſen to a great haight; but eduring then f- 
neſs of the Queen the Princeſs had requeſted to be 
permitted to viſit her. This was civilly declined, 
the phyſicians deeming it not adviſable; but a for- 
giving meſſuge was ſent by the Qugen to the Prin- 
ceſs, ànd aſter her deceaſe-2:reconiciliation was ef- 
fected between the ing and the Princeſs, through 
the ſole intervention of the Earl of Sunderland“. 


By his advice a letter of refpeQful-qondolence' was 


written to his Majeſty by the Princeſs, wh; was 
again received at Courtj and treated with great de- 
minen of regard. The rio 


S 
Vidle Ducheſs Marlborough's Account.” x Þ 
1 The letter was exprefſed in the following hand TRAY : 


«Sx; I be vou Majeſty's favorable acceptance of my. fincere 
and "hearty rt for your great affliction in the loſs of the 
Queer; add 1 do aſſure your Majeſty T am as  ſenfibly touched 
with this ſad misfortune as if 1 had never been ſo unhappy as 


to have fallen into her diſpleaſure, It is my earneſt deſire your 
* 


2 
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Majeſty would give x me leave to wait upon ou as ſoon as it my. 
be without i inconvenience to JOU, and without danger c of i i | 
ing your alffliction, that T may have an opportunity myſelf, 

only of repeating this, but of affaring your Majeſty ry 
intention to omit no oocaſion af giving you conftunbproofs.'of 
my ſipcerę reſpect and cqueerp for your perſon and intereſt, as | 
becomes, 813, your Majeſty's moſt affectionate filter and ſeryant, | 
Aux,“ What appears moſt ex gordingry 3 in this reconciliation 
is, that Lord Sunderland ſhould h ve had the addrels 1 to acquire 5 
for himſelf the merit of acebtmpliſtiug it. By what arts'of . 
ſinuation he ingratiated himſelf into the cunfidence of the Prin- 
ceſs, we are not informed; but certain it is, that ſhe. had at a2 
former period expreſſed herſelf in in very, vehement and iodig. 4 
nant terms reſpeRiing him —In a 12 2ddrefſed to her liter, 
the Princeſs df Orange, a ſhort time previtus to the Revotition, 
ſhe fiyles him “ the ſabtileſt/ workingeſt villain e ür 
the earth. It is wonthy of remark, that at this preciſe-period 
we find Lord Arran, io, a dupatch to King, James, dated NMreh 
13 1695 thus expreſſing } himſelf : 6 With regard to news, 

18 certain that the preparations that are made here for the Medi. 
terranean are defigned for attacking Toulon, if it is poſſible, It in 
Lord Sunderland who has given me in e Sure br 
Majeſty of this.. M Pherſon, vol. i. 4. On compering 
this intelligence with a letter from nn Ruſſel to t 7 
of Galway, it appears ſtrongly corroborated. The 15 de- 
fires his Lordſhip *to let him know, whether there was a pro- 
bability of doing any ſervice with the fleet at the French ports; 
and particularly, if with our troops, and ſuch ſtrength ; av he 
Puke of Sayoy could add to them, they and the flegt together 
might not attempt even Tov LON, itſelf with hopes of ſucceſs,” 1 
This letter 1 was communicated to his Royal Hi hneſs and the | 


Marquis Leganez, who were of opinion, that not any thing 
cauld be dena therein. 
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ander theſe exteriors. of-friendſhip and eſttem 


be mentioned, and much leſs debated — 
ſentiment the Houſe ſeemed eie to con- 
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a mutual jealouſy and diſlike ſubfiſted 


On the demiſe of the Queen, a very perplexing 


| queſtion of law was "ſtarted | in the Upper Houſe by 
the Lords Rocheſter and Nottingham, the chiefs of 


the Tory party, who inſiſted that the Parliament 


was diſſolved in conſequence of that event, the 


writs being iſſued in the joint names of the King 


| and 'Qiieen, The Earl of Portland with indig- 


pation. replied, ( that this was a matter not fit to 
in which 


dur; and the People at large, being ſatisfied with 


the proviſion made by the Triennial Act for | a 
ppeedy difidlution, diſapproved the unſeaſonable 

ſuggeſtion of a legal ſcruple, which might be an 

tended with ſuch dangerous oonſaquences. 

In the cburſe of public buſineſs, ſoon 5 


Chriſtmas, a petition was preſented from the in- 


 habitants'of Royſton, complaining. of, oppreſſive 


uſage from the officers and - ſoldiers of Colonel 


ede | nnn exattng 
N We waar 5 &c. by a ſort of coercion little 


ſhort of military execution, The Houſe, inflamed 
with this intelligence, ſet on faot an enquiry into 
the conduct of the colonels of regiments and 


army. agents, ſeveral of whom were committed to 
cuſiody in conſequenee of a repreſentation to the 
King. and Haſtings was r alſo a pro- 

_ clamatian: 
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This enquiry led to oflies meets © Ril | 
more intereſting naturè; and it appeared that ſe- 
veral of the leading Members of the Houſe had 
been guilty of receiving bribes to ſaeilitate the paſ- 
ſing of certain bills. A Bill called the Orphans' Bill, 
brought into the Houſe by the Corpuration of Lon- 
don, after ſeveral years? fruitleſs ſolicitation, it was 
remarked; had paſſed in the eourſe of the laſt ſeſ- 
on without difficulty. On appointing a committee 
| to eramine the Chamberlain! books, the copy of 
an order was found for paying Sir John Trevor, 
the SpRAKER of the Hovsz of Commons, one 
thouſand guineas ſo ſoon as the ſaid bill ſhould be 
paſſed, with an intimation from Barret the City 
Solicitor, that unleſs the ſaid ſum was given the bill 
would not paſs. On receiving the report, the 
Speaker was reduced to the unparalleled mortifi- 
cation of putting the queſtion, © that Sir um 
Trevor, Speaker of this Houfe, in receiving a gra- 
tuity of one thouſand guineas from the City of 
London, after paſſing the Orphans Bill, is guiity of 
an high: crime and miſdemeanor. This being 
carried in the affirmative, the Speaker thought it 
expedient to abdicate the chair, and was immedi- 
ately expelled by an unanimous vote of the Houſe, 
and Paul Foley, Eſq: choſen Speaker in his room. 
Mr. Hungerford, Chairman of the Committee on 
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the Orphins' Bill, having de been profed goilt 
of corruption, was in t manner ret the 

3 FFF 

But the inveſtigutions ofthe Houſt d not ter 
minate here. The fame Committee being em- 
powered to examine the books and aceounts of the 
Baſt India Company; it appeared on inſpection, 
that whereas the ſums iſſued for ſpecial or ſecret 
ſervice did not in the year 1686 amount to more 

than 1284. and in the two following years to 
more than 20961; and 3056l.— in the laſt year 1693 
it roſe to 167, oool. Sir Tbomas Cooke, a member 
olf the Houſe, having been Governor of the Com- 
pany during the laſt year, was called upon to de- 
clare in what manner this money had been ex- 
pended; Cooke, refuſing to anſwer, was committed 
to the Tower and a Bill of Pains and Penalties 
brought in, obliging him to diſcover how the ſum 
mentioned in the Report of the Committee had 
bees diſtributed. This bill was vehemently op- 
poſed by the Duke of Leeds in the Houſe of 
Lords, as contrary to law and equity; and furniſh- 
ing a precedent of a moſt dangerous nature. The 
warmth of the Lord Preſident only tended to 
create farther ſuſpicion, eſpecially as his Grace 
was loud and earneſt in the proteſtations of his 
own innocence, although no accuſation had been 
exhibited againſt him. The bill ultimately paſſed, 


63 indemniſying Cooke from any of- 
fence 
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a ſtatement. of the various ſums paid by him to va - 
rious perſons 2 amongſt the reſt, 40, ol. te Sir | 
Baſil Firebrace for ſavors and ſervices done to the 
Company. Sir Bafil, being examined as 4 the 
nature of the ſervices he had performed ſor the 
Company, fell into great eonſuſion and loſs of me- 
mory—complained of illneſs, and requeſted that 
the examination might be deferred—ſaid he had 
done the Company ſervice by his ſolicitations; but | 
knew not of any money or ſtoek given to any per- 
ſon whatſoever. ſor procuring a new charter. On 
his re- examination he could now recollec that, in 
conſequence of a treaty with Mr. Bates, whom he 
thought able to do ſervice in paſſing the charter, 
that Bates had acquaintance. with ſeveral great 
Lords, particularly the LonDp PazzSDENT, to 
whom he, i. e. Firebrace, had free acceſs after the- 
notes were given; aud found him eaſy and willing 
to grant the Company his aſſiſtance reſpecting the 
renewal of the charter. Sir Baſil farther ſaid, that 
having at the firſt intimated to Bates that a preſent 
required; Bates replied, that more than this had 
been offered by the other ſide. Sir Baſil at laſt 
conſented to give 5000 guineas: on which Bates 
ſaid, this was , 5 he ought 151 | 
10 * 3 


* 


be employed for nothing on which an addition 
of 500 guineas was made to the 3000: and finally, 
that; about a week ago, Bates deſired to return the 
5000 guineas, ſaying it might make a noiſe—the 
ſummoned, depoſed, that Firebrace had applied to 
him for his intereſt, ſaying, that the Company 
would be very grateful for it that he did accord - 
ingly uſe his intereſt with the Lord Preſident, who 
faid he would do what ſervice he could, agreeably 
to the opinion he had delivered in public, viz. that 
the charter onght to be confirmed—that he did re- 
ceive the notes in queſtion—that he told the Lord 
Preſident of it, and would have paſſed them upon 
him; bat his Grace refuſed them—that counter- 
notes were given, making the payment of the mo- 
ney wholly dependent on the renewal of the char- 
ter—that the money, when paid, was lodged in the 
hands of a foreign domeſtic of the Lord Preſident, 
Monfieur Robart, where it had remained till he 
had returned the preſent to Sir Baſil, from the ap- 
prehenſion of the noiſe it might make—and that 
the whole'was to be applied to his own private uſe.” 
This account was corroborated by the Lord Prefi- 
dent in a vindicatory ſpeech delivered in his place 
as a Lord of Parliament; when his Grace, receiv- 
ing notice that the Commons were proceeding to a 
Vote of Impeachment againſt him, abruptly broke 
off, and, preſenting himſelf at the door of the 
9 5 Lower 


* 
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Lower. Houſe, canſed tha ene; _ informed. 
that be deſired to be heard in his on defence, He 


was accordingly admitted, and complimented with 
a chair within the bar, and leave to be covered. 
Then riſing with his hat off, he“ thanked them for. 

the favor they had granted, and expreſſed his im- 
patience to juſtify himſelf from whatever might ap- 


pear to deſerve the cenſure of that Houſe. His 


Grace then aſſumed a very loſty tone, ill ſuited to 
the occaſion, and declared it to be a bold word 
indeed, but a truth, that the Houſe would not have 
been fitting at this time but for him— That he had 


been formerly purſued ſor being in the French 


intereſt, but that he hoped all the actions of his 


ife would juſtify him from the charges brought 
againſt him. As to the preſent matter, it was true 
Firebrace had been introduced to him—but that, 


upon bis faith and honor, he had neither directly 


nor indirectly touched one penny of the money ;. . 


nor did he think Bates was a man to be concerned 


in an ill thing. He inſinuated that a deſign had 


been framed againſt him, previous to the naming 


the Committee - that relative to this buſineſs he 


had a thread which he hoped to ſpin finer ſtill. 
That be. aſked nothing but juſtice, but he truſted. 
that no ſevere ſenſe would be put on what would 
bear a candid . one.—He truſted. that the Houſe 
would reconſider this matter; and, if they were 
determined to proceed, he hoped it would be ſpee- 
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ay f br that he would ruther wont counſel, want 
thine, want any thing, than lie under their diſplen- 
ſut6«——And he prayed that he might not ſuffer upon 
a ruck or under à hlaſt, till a Patliament ſhould 
ſ again; but that he might have ſpeedy juſtice,” 
The Dake being withdrawn, it was remarked by 
his enemies in the Houſe, that ſpeedy juſtice was 
indeed to be wilhedd; and that if any malicious 
contrivance againſt. him could be traced by the 
means of any ſuch clue as his Grace boaſted to 
have in his poſſeſſion, he would no doubt be 
cleared by his peers, who were the proper judges 
of the merits or demerits of the charge. The 
Houfe then refolved, iſt, that the Impeachment 
ſhould be immediately carried up to their Lord- 
ſhips' bar by Mr. "Comptroller Wharton, &c. And 
adly, that the Committee do forthwith draw up Ar- 
ticles of Impeachment in due and regular form. In 
a few days the Articles were reported to the Houſe, 
and, being agreed to, were engroſſed and ſent up 
to the Lords: charging the Duke of Leeds with 
«high crimes and miſdemeanors, in that, being 
Preſident of the Council, and ſworn to give their 
Majeſties true and faithful advice, he had, con- 
trary to his oath, office, and duty, &c. contracted 
and agreed with certain merchants trading to the 
Eaſt Indies, to procure a Charter of Confirmation, | 
&e. for the funy of 3500 guitieas!” During this 
interval Robart, in whoſe hands the money had 
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deen depoſited, thought it expedient to abſcond; 
and the Duke of Leeds, knowing the evidence to 
be now incomplete, urged anew the immediate 
proſecution of the Impeachment, and talked in 
high terms of the hardſhip and injuſtice of delay. 
He moved the Houſe of Peers, that, if the Houſe 
of Commons did not reply to the. anſwer he had 
put in, that the Impeachment might be diſcharged : 
otherwiſe he might lic under the reproach of it all 
his life. The Commons, confounded at this inci- 
dent, acknowledged that the withdrawment of M. 
Robart fince the Impeachment was drawn up was 
the reaſon why they were not in readineſs to make 
it good. His Grace the Lord Preſident then, ex- 
claiming: in ſevere terms againſt the Commons for 
doing ſuch an unheard of and unprecedented 
thing; as to charge a man with crimes before they 
had all the evidence to make it good, inſormed 
the Houſe, that from a letter left by Robart, from 
the temper of the man, and from a particular know 
ledge he had both of him and the thing, he would 
not be ſeen here again in haſte. So,” ſaid his 
Grace, © if this man be inſiſted upon as a material 
evidence, and that my trial is to be delayed till he 
is forthcoming, when am I likely to be tried? — 
And he concluded with again urging that the Im- 
peachment ſhall fall, if not immediately proceeded 
upon. A prorogation of Parliament taking place 


at this preciſe zumcture, and in the midſt of theſe 
n Aa proceedings, 
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diy f for that be would rather want counſel, want 
thine, want any thing, than lie under their difplen- 
ſute And he pruyed that he might not ſuffer upon 
a xuck, or under à blaſt, till a Patliament ſhould 
fit again ; but that he might have ſpeedy juſtice.” 
'The Dake being withdrawn, it was remarked by 
his enemies in the Houſe, that ſpeedy juſtice was 
indeed to be withed'; and that if any malicious 
contrivanet againſt. him could be traced by the 
means of any ſuch clue as bis Grace boaſted to 
bave in his poſſeſſion, he would no doubt be 
cleared by his peers, who were the proper judges 
of the merits or demerits of the charge. The 
Houſe then refolved, iſt, that the Impeachment 
ſhould be immediately carried up to their Lord- 
ſhips bar by Mr. Comptroller Wharton; &c. And 
adly, that the Committee do forthwith draw up Ar- 
ticles of Impeachment in due and regular form.” In 
a few days the Articles were reported to the Houſe, 
and, being agreed to, were engroſſed and ſent up 
to the Lords: charging the Duke of Leeds with 
high erimes and miſdemeanors, in that, being 
Preſident of the Council, and ſworn to give their 
Maſeſties true and faithful advice, be had, con- 
trary to his oath, office, and duty, &c. contracted 
and agreed with certain merchants trading to the 
Eaſt Indies, to procure a Charter of Confirmation, | 
&e. for the ſum of 3500 guiticas!” During this 
nn Robert, in whoſe hands the money had 
0 been 
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been depoſited, thought it expedient to abſcond; 
40 the Duke of Leeds, knowing the evidence to 
be now incomplete, urged anew the immediate 
proſecution of the Impeachment, and talked in 
high terms of the hardſhip: and injuſtice of delay. 
He moved the Houſe of Peers, that, if the Houſe 
of Commons did not reply to the anſwer he had 
put in, that the Impeachment might be diſcharged : 
' otherwiſe he might lie under the reproach of it all 
his life. The Commons, confounded at this inci- 
dent, acknowledged that the withdrawment of M. 
Robart ſince the Impeachment was drawn up was 
the reaſon why they were not in readineſs to make 
it good. His Grace the Lord Preſident then, ex- 
elaiming in ſevere terms againſt the Commons for 
doing ſuch an unbeard of and unprecedented 
thing, as to charge a man with crimes before they 
had all the evidence to make it good, [informed 
the Houſe, that from a letter left by Robart, ſrom 
the temper of the man, and from a particular know- 
ledge he had both of him and the thing, he would 
not be ſeen here again in haſte; '. So, ſaid. his 
Grace, © if this mam be infifted upon as a material 
evidence, and that my trial is to be delayed till he 
is forthcoming, when am I likely to be tried? 
And he concluded with again urging that the Im- 
peachment ſhall fall, if not immediately proceeded 
upon. A prorogation of Parliament taking place 
at this preeiſa uncture, and in the midſt of theſe 
mae A a proceedings, 


» 
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: be the enquiry, though not formally, was 
virtually relinquiſhed; but the | moſt diſgraceſul 
imputations adhered from this time to his Grace's 
character. It ought at the ſame time to be re- 
corded, to the honor of the Earls of Portland and 
Nottingham, that it appeared from the Report af 
the Committee, that theſe noblemen refuſed with 
indignation the preſents or bribes ſeverally offered 
them from the eee and aw grated 
ment of the ſame object. e il ef 

Notwithſtanding the Pon b indelibly 4 
fixed: to the Duke of Leeds, he ſtill continued, 
little to the ſutisfaction of the public, at the head 
of the Council. His name, however, was not to be 
ſound amongſt the Lords of the Regency appointed 
| by the King on his departure for the Continent. 

_ Theſe conſiſted of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

the Lord Keeper Somers, the Lord Privy Seal 
Pembroke, the Lord Steward Devonſhire, the 
Lord Chamberlain Dorſet, the Secretary of State 
my 0 the S A of the man 
— Try 

About this time Sir ae enen A 
of State, removed from his office by the mighty 
mandate of death, was ſucceeded by Bir William 
Trumbull, a man formed very much upon the 
model of Sir William Temple; and who, like him 
and a few others, had been employed in the con- 
duct of 2 — to the Revolution, with 
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tenor is Minfelf and advantage to the public. Be- 
ing Envoy iu Frailee when the Edict öf Naiits was 
repealed; he acted moſt humatie and Worthy part 
in aſſiſting the Proteſtants to eſcape with their pro- 
petty from the rage of perſecution. Frotii Paris 
he was ſent te Tufkey, and refided ſeveral + 0m 
w Conſtantinople with great credit and ability.” 

In the preſent" ſpring (1655) a ſeſion of Pur. 
r was held" in Seotland- the Marquis of 
Tweeddale being High Commiſſioner. During the 
eourſe of it; # ſevere inquiſition was made into the | 
affair of Genede, afid heavy cenſures pafſetl on tlie 
Maſter of Steir and the other principdl actor in thitt 
däfnaf tragedy, and proſecutions ordered to be 
inflifted againſt them.” But it dots not appeat 
that the examples made were fo Tighally ebnfpieu- 
ous as might have been wiſhed and expected. And 
it ſeems probable, that the King, perceiving the 
quiet which hat prevailed in the Highlands from 
that period, had, with the Characteriſtie indiffer- 
efice 6f a ſoldier, harbored the opinion that the = 
militaty execution of Glenéoe, though attended - 
with circutnſtanees of culpable barbarity,| was in 

itſelf juſtifiable," as calculated to produce as 
permanently beneficial. 0 | 

But this feffioni of Parliament was cblety re- 
markable for un Act to eſtabliſh a Company, oy 
the nate of the Cotnpany e trading 
Arien and tie Indies. This Cotiipar 
Aa 2 almoſt 
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almoſt the whole, commercial irength,of Scotland 
was comprehended, were authoriſed to freight their 
own or hired ſhips for ten years from any of the 
ports or places in that kingdom, or from any other 
ports or places in amity with his Majeſty, to any 
lands, iflands, &c. in Aſia, Africa, or America; 
and there to plant eolonies, hold cities, towns or 
forts, in or upon the places not inbabitad or poſſeſſed 
by any European Sovereign or State:, with an 

excluſiye right againſt all perſons not of the ſaid 
Company provided that all the ſhips ſo freighted 
ſhould; make their returns to Scotland, on pain 
. of confiſcation. And an exemption ſrom all im- 
poſitions, duties, and taxes was granted to the 
Company for the term of a1 years. This very 
important AQ, which was paſſed. by the Lord 
Commiſſioner under the general inſtructions he 
had regeived ſor paſſing ſuch laws as might tend 
to the encouragement of trade, excited in Scot- 
land the moſt eager and flatterigg hopes, and in 
England the, moſt alarming jealouſies and ap- 
| prebenfions ; And it was in the ſequel productive 

of very ſerious conſequences, In the. courſe of the 
ſeflion. the, Earl of Breadalbane, who, with the 
Maſter of Stair were univerſally. accounted the 
original eontriyers, of the maſſacre of Glencoe, was 
bought, to the bar of. the Parliament. to anſwer to 
5 a, Hee, of, high treaſon; it being proyed upon 
M. that in treating \ with the eee ie 
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had profeſſed his adherence to the intereſt of King 
James,” &c. But be alleged that he had Nest 
orders from King William to ſay any thing that 
would give him credit with them. That he had 
ated with the permiſſion, atleaſt, of the King, | 
cannot be doubted; and a remote day being fixed: 
for” his trial, in the interim the Parliament was 
prorogued, and a pardon granted him Of this 
noble man it was ſaid; 4 that he was as ſubtile as 
ſerpent; and as ſlippery as an eel ;" that he had no 
attachment of any Kind but to his own intereſt; 
that he was not only Jacobite and Williamite by 
turns, but both at once; and that he played this 
double part with ſo much ſueceſs in the Highland 
Freaty, that he received the thanks of King James 
for having preſerved his people whom he do, het 
ſuccor; and was rewarded by King William for 
having reconciled to his Government thoſe deſpe- 
radoes whom he found it ſo difficult to ſubdue.” 
The firſt ſeſſion of a new Parliament was held 
this year (1695) in Ireland, by Lord Capel, now 
advanced to the dignity of Lord Deputy ; in which 
affairs were conducted, through the prudence and 
moderation of the new Governor, with unanimity 
and diſpatch ; and many judicious laws enacted 
for the ſettlement of that unhappy and diſtracted 
country. At the termination of the ſeſion, the 
Commons of [reland tranſmitted an Addreſs to the 


King, in which they thus expreſs themſelves : 
Aa * « And 
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And we muſt ever acknowledge to your Majeſty: 
the great beneſit we do, and our poſterity ſhall 


receive by thoſe ineſtimable laws given us by your 
Muajeſty in this ſeſſion of Parliament, held under 


your Majeſty's Deputy, and our excellent Gover - 
nor, the Lord Capel ; whereby not only our religion 
and legal rights are confirmed to us, but this your 
Majeſty's Kingdom of Ireland is firmly ſecured to. 
the Imperial Crown. of England. Amongſt the 
laws. alluded to, was an Act for aboliſhing the 
Writs de Heretico, Comburendo; an Act declar- 


ing all Attainders and all other Acts in. the late, 


pretended Parliament beld by King James null and 
widz/an Act for diſarming Papiſts; an AR to 
reſtrain Foreign Education, and an AQ aalen. 
ee ee anne n eee 
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1 Camhaign in 
1. Flanders, 1695. Nenne captured by King I il 
uk _ hams. Campaign on the Rhine, in Italy, Spain and 
Hengary. Parliament diſſolved... Is his Jutere/f 
obtains the Aſcendency. Treaſon Bill. Recoinage of 
Silver.  Extravagant Grant to. he Hari of Pos 
and. Remonſtrance ggain the Sgottiſo In 
Compam. Dangerous Project far. the ERabli bment 
a Council of Trade... Alaffmation Phot. Ne- 
tional Aſſociation. Execution of C barnock, Friend, 
and Perkins. Great Naval Exertions. _ Campoign 
in Flanders, Se. 16 96. Defection of the Duke 
3 3 Savoy. Conqueſt of Aſoph bythe Ruſſians. State 
We of Affairs in Scotland and Ireland. Seffion of 
* Par liament. Magnanimous Conduct of. the. Com- 
4 mons. Novel Operations of Finance, Freedom of 
the Preſs i in Danger. F. enwick s Bill of Attainder. 
* Arguments for and againſt it. Negotiations rela- 
| Ave ta Peace. Congreſs opened. at & ey wick. Cam- 
Haign in Flanders, 1697. Barcelona taken by the 
French. Victory over the Turks at Zenta. Death 
1 of Sobigſti. Treaty of Ryſeick ſigned. Fs eon of 
alan Pate of the Houſe of Commons for 
4 | AAS dfbanding 
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_  diſbanding the Army. e of Lord Sun- 
derland. Affairs of the Eaſt India Company. Ar- 
 bitrary and qppreſſive Megſunes embraced reſpect. 
ing Ireland. Theological Diſputes. Inpolitic Inter- 
ference of Parliament. Advancenient of Lord Al- 
 bemarle- Earl of Portland's Embaſſy to Paris. 
ur Muſrovy vifite England. Affairs of Scots 
land -und of "Ireland." Projetts- of the King of 
_* England.” "Pint Treaty of Pirtivion.” * " Refletfions 
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AVING teviewed the flats of atis in the 

E ut "Britiſh dominions at this period, it will now 
de proper to advert-to the military operations car- 
rying on upon the Continent. Early in the preſent 


8 year died Francis de Montmorenci Duke of Lux- - 


emburg; ; who ranks, by utifverfal acknowledgment, 
amongſt | the greateſt generals of the age. The King 
of France eh declared, that a greater Toſs 
could not have befallen bim. After ſome hefita- 
tion, the Marechal Duc de Villeroi was appointed 
his ſucceſſor; M. de Boufflers commanding a ſe- 
parate : and ſecondary army under him. 
It being the general expectation that the Allies 
would exert themſelves with redoubled vigor this 
campaign; ; a new line was drawn for the protection 


of French Flanders from the Lys to the Scheld, 
where the ſtorm was ſuppoſed moſt likely to fall: 
end M. Villeroi was reſtrained to act ſtrictiy on 


the 
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the defenſive. © The King of England, berg pil 
kimſelf at the head of the Allied Army, advanced 
by rapid marches to the French lines, as if with's 
determination to riſk an attack; and, to maintain | 
the deception; an attempt was actually made on py 
Fort Knoque. Perceiving that the'feint ſucceeded, 
and that all the French forces were "drawn within 
the lines, the King diſpatched orders to the Earl of 
Athlone,'who comitrianded aiſeparate' army on the 
fide of the Maeſe, toinveſt the city of. Namur. This 
ſon of the: difficulty of the ground, and the vaſſi 
extent of the circumyallation;"it»was not poſſibls 
to prevent M. de Bouffiers from throw ing himſdf 
into the place with a ſtrong reinſurbementz ſo thut 
the garriſon now amounted to'1 5,000 men! And? 
great additions under M. Vauban having been 
made to the fortifications, it was conſidered by the 
French as impregnable; they had even the vanity 
to place over one of the gates of Namur the in · 
ſcription Reddi quidetm ſed vinei non poteſt/*! 
And this attempt was ſpoken of as an inſtance of 
wann Ways" z bh 1 40; oldie 
Ts King! of England;/taviog' 2 back 
bie arm army to Rouſelaar, leſt the command to the 
Pribende Vaudemont ; and at the head of a grand 
diviſion of the troops joined the Elector of Bavaris 
and the Earl of Athlone, and took the command of 
the covering army beſore Namur. - The«ſeaſon, 
far from being remarkably rainy, as was the caſe in 
1692, 
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1692, was now ſb. dry that the convoys of proviſioti 
and ammunition could not be fent/up'the Sambre 
and Maeſe for want of water. The main body of 


the ſorces late under the ſeperate command of 


heſieged. But the Prince of Vaudemont deing 
from, the French eamp, he determined fir to at+ 


tack: and deſtroy this inſerior enemy, and then 


to proceed on bis expedition to Namur. The 
preſumption. of tbe Prince de Vaudemant in 
chooſing indefenſible a poſition bas incurred 
the. ſerere;; cenſure; of that great military critic 


M. de Feuquicre;-who at the ſame time re- 
marks of M. de Villeroi, „that he was as blind 
_ Gaved this opportunity upon him. For when 

the enemy was thus evidently in his power, the 


Mareabal reſolved, in oppoſition. to all the in- 
ſtonees that could be made to the contrary, to de · 


th ide attack till the next day. But the Prince, 


ſenſible of his danger, made in the mean time 


admirable diſpoſitions for a retreat. He poſted his 
cavalry in a manner ſo artful as to conceal the 


complicated: manceuvres of the infantry; and a 


grand movement taking place with the utmoſt ex- 
agtne and regularity, the French with amazement 
nnen . it were ſrom before 
ui 9165 * a nt 9501 18 their 
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ing, the Priges vcached the plain of Qyendonck, 
| where he defigned to have taken poſt q hut, vel 
lecting, as he aſterwards ſaid, a maxim of.the'great 
Duke of Lorraine, * that, when an army is:retwat< 
ing, it muſt bo ſure to retreat beyond the enemy 
reach,” ho contigued his march all the night, after 
refreſhing his troops, and hy nina im the morning! 
ſbund eber eee ma 
Ghent. © Ho 456i Yo ownea v1 
This e ä — 
brated by all military judges; and the King of 
Prince, in which} he compliments fim by ſay ing, 
ce that it demonſtrated more conſummate ſkill in 
the art of war than if he had won à battle.“ Tha 
Marechal was compelled to content himſulf with 
the capture of the petty fortreffes'of Dinmuyde and 
Deynſe, which he diſmantled, and detained the 

garriſons contrary to the conditions of the _ 
_ eftabliſhed between the Belligerent Powers, . 

In the mean time the fiege of Namur way er- 


the direction of the celebrated C 
allied Generals ſeemed to feel that they. bac 20 
longer a Luxemburg to contend againff, and 
exerted themſelves with unuſual aQvity add per- 
ſeverance. The King and the Hector inſpired; 
courage in every breaſt, by ſharing the teile aud, 
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dangers of the fioge-dquiliy: with the men whont” 
they-commanded; On the ſtorming of the firſt 
counterſcarp, the King remained expoſed in the 
trenabes a conſiderable time to a very hot can- 
nonade from the enemy; which killed ſeveral per- 
Bus about him, and amongſt the reſt Mr. God 
frey, Deputy Governor of the Bank, who came over 
toeſtabliſlt certain regulations relative to the army 
remittances; and was curious to ſee ſomething of. 
the nature of military attacks . On the 4th of 
Auguſt (1695), the town was ſurrendered by Count 
de Guiſcard, on condition of being allowed to 
withdraw the garriſon into the caſtle. M. Villeroi: 
now: advanced with his forces, as if determined to 
attempt the relief of the caſile: but on a ſudden he 
defiled with bis whole army towards Bruſſels, at 
that time the reſidence of the Electreſs of Bavaria, 

td whom a polite meſſage was ſent by the Mare- 

chal, that he had orders to bombard the place, but 

would fpare the quarter where ſhe bad her abode. 

This terrible menace. wal 322 put in exe- 


29 — 
of "ts 


* "The following conveefiaion f is ſaid to ha paſfed — 
. King and Mr. Godfrey, a very few minutes before the 
cannon · ball came which deprived the latter of his life. KINO. 
«As jau are no adventurer in the trade of war, Mr. Godfrey, 
I hink you. ſhould not expoſe yourſelf to the hazards of it,” 
GopyaAy..* Not being more expoſed than your Majeſty, ſhould 
I be excuſable if I ſhewed more concern? King, © Yes; 
I am in my duty, and thereſare have a more reaſonable mos 

e err y 080 F185 P4327" | 

gte | cution ; ; 
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ber of red / hot ſhot were thrown into the place, s 
great part of which was in conſequence laid, in 
Engliſh for the bombardment of the Frepch mri 
time towns. Regardleſs of this barbariſmy the fiege 
of the caſtle of Namur was continued with un- 
abating vigor; and M. Boufflers, fearing a ſpeedy 
ſurrender, and dreading the diſgrace of a capitu- 
lation, formed a deſperate attempt to break through 
the allied camp with his cavalry, but was pre- 
vented by the vigilance. of the King. On the a 1ſt 
of Auguſt the batteries opened with a general diſ- 
charge from 166 pieces of cannon and 60 mortars; 
ſo that the very hill on which the caſtle is ſituated 
ſeemed, according to the ſtrong expreſſion uſed on 
this occaſion, « to reel with the violenee of the 
ſhock.” On the 28th of Auguſt M. Villeroi, having 
received a t reinforcement. from the Rhine, 
took poſt at Gemblours, and drew out his army 
in battalia as near the Allies as the ground would 
permit. On the other hand the King quitted his 
lines, and made every diſpoſition to receive bis at- 
tack, But in the night the Marechal decamped, 
and retreated along the banks, of the Mehaigne. 
A general aſſault was made on the -caftle tbe day 
ſucceeding this retreat: and, after'a dreadful car- 
nage on both ſides, a lodgement w was made near an 


in mile in extent. Propoſitions being in a 
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— i. mreaadeg w. a ſeevnd affauſt, the 
bunt de Guiſear; deſired to peak 
— and an offtt was hade to für- 
wender the Coehorn fort. But the Elector refuſing 
10 trest for leſs than the whole, M. de Boilers 
Wifſented d a bnpitulution terms the moſt ho- 


Aurable doing prifited"t6 the parriſon, The King 


vf Great Britain had therefore the honör of takin 
in ſeven weeks one of the "forttefſes'1 
Europe; deſended by a Marechal of France, in fight 
of an army bf 100 οοð men cmAnded by an- 
ther Marechul of Franee: This wWƷs Jaſtiy at- 
counted the meſt glotions of all the warlike- ex: 
Plvits" ef inis martial and beroie Monarchs. On 
the Rin: r verge Marechal 'Bouf- 
flers 

0 „ Thcaddemr ade wil ih bis various attempts dt 
Gia mark elevated and ſublime poetry is uniformly unfortunate, 
but who traverſes with caſe. and grace the lighter and: gayer 
walks of Parnaſſus, has, ridiculed with exquiſite humor the 
pompous Ode of Boilead on the taking of Namur, three years 


before this period; add has celebrated this achievement | of 
Wig William N drab Ard erna. Boilea, 


arp Wee ben ian yggr 


"Mais qui fait “cbfler 1a mm 
ORG N 
wb. od1 Das froide'torrens tie Decenber 
Les champs partout ſont nayta, 

Ceres Venfuit, eplorte , | 


e voir en proye A Borte 


8e goerets Tepics cargts, | * * 2 
791 Et ſous les urnes fangveuſes | De | 
| bs 
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He appeared at firſt much | incenſed, and declared 
that the King his maſter would revenge the affront» 
But he was told, that, far from intending any per- 
ſonal affront, it was the higheſt compliment to de- 
tain him, as alone equivalent to the thouſands in- 
cluded in the captive. garriſons. The arreſt of 
Boufflers being made known to the French Court, 


garriſons ; and the Marechal, on his return to Ver- 
W was e wy eg, ag 1 of 


11 5 1 0p 
| Tous ſes fry ſabmergls? e e 


Deploye z toutes vos rage, ẽ 
Princes, venta, peuples, frimatas 8 
Anme FS 2 
n ene e 5 aA 

S'en va tomber ſous la foudre ' | | 

Qui domta Lille, Courtra  - | + 
Gand la ſuperbe Eſpagnole, em |; - 


«_ 
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ores, Maſtrioht, et Cambray ! + Ws 
Thus Mar parodied by the Engliſh Poets jr 
Will no kind flood, no friendly raise 
Diſguiſe the Marſhal's plain diſgrace ® | 85 
No torrents ſwell the low Mehaigne? = 
The world will ſay he durſt not paſs, a 
Why will no Hyades appear, 7 


| Dear Foes on the banks of Sambre,. 


+ * 
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orders were diſpatched for the inſtant releaſe of the 7 
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Auen whe regard. Satisſied with the ſueoeſs ala 
ready gained, the King left the command of the 
wry to the BleQor' of Bavaria, and forgot the 
 6aresof royalty for a (few weeks, - after ſuch exer- 
—— paſſed, at the e e 
ment of Loo. my 507 e i nie Lac 
are iipeih on dhe Rhine, lere u we "eng 
pte armics were again commanded by the Mare- 
chal de orges and the Prince of Baden, was 'dif- 
Unguibed only by inaction and inſignificance. In 
Maly, the Duke of Savoy recbvered the important 
| bad bf Caſal, with fo little ſhow of refiſlance 
on the part of the French, as to furniſh an addi- 
tional proof of the ſecret e e to 


Juſt as they did that mighty year 
When they turn d June into December? 7 
The Water-nymphs are too unkind ' | 
To Villeroi—Are the Langen fot 4 
And fly they all at once 'combin'd 

To ſhame a General and a Beau? 


Truth, Juſtice, ſenſe, religion, ur a 5 = 
May join to finiſh William's ſtory : 

Nations ſet free may bleſs his name, - 

And France in ſecret own his glory :- | 
But Ypres, Maeſtricht, and Cambray,, 
Beſangon, Ghent, St. Omers, Life, ... FA) : 
Courtray and Dole !—Ye critics, ſay, LL 
How poor to this was Pindar's ſtyle? rh 
With ks and 4 alſos tack thy firain, © 
Great Bard ! and ſing the deathieſs Prince 
Who loſt Namur the ſame campaign 


8 / booyfit Dixmuyde, and plühder-d Deyriſe ! 
AY ſubſiſt 


Alan E. isdn dl, 211. 6860 


ub; between, e Courts of Turin and Yerſailles. 
By the terms of the gapitulation, Caſal was, to,-be 
L to its rightſul- proprietor,. the Duke of 
tua. 5 51 n 148 217 1 71 tos 1 311. * 
rde war.in Spain, allo, as feobly proſecnted. 
The King of France was impatient for peace, and 
contented. himſelf with acting every where on the 
deſenſive. The ſiege of Barcelona, was. yy 
1 impracticable by the ſuperioxity of the Britiſh f 
which, under the command of Admiral Rf 
ill, gave lay, to the Mediterranean. And to h — 25 
adyentured farther into the interior proyinces be · 
youd the Catalan frontier, would have required ex- 
N which the French Court were not prepared 
to make. On the contrary, orders were ſent to 
abandon Palamos. and the whole tract of country 
in their poſſeſſion beyond Gironne. 8 . 
e Maritime Powers were not vet: able to le- 


. 


between, the Imperialiſis and the Turks, - Lord 
Paget, Ambaſſador from England, had arriyed at 
Adrianople in the beginning of February 1695, 
with full inſtructions relative to a pacification; but 
was informed that the death of the Grand Seignor 
Achmet II. had juſt taken place. He was ſuc- 
 ceeded by his nephew Muſtapha II. ſon of the de- 
poſed Emperor Mahomet IV. who declared his re- 
ſolution to take the field in perſon, and reſtore the 
glory of the Ottoman arms. In effect, the cam. 
Fun ag , Paign - 


8 
A. 
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"4 paigti was carried on vi ore 


Turks, and very feebly on that Wes the — : 


who had expected no ſuch extraordinary exertion. 
The command in Hungary was this year confer- 
red on the Rlector of Saxony, accompanied by ( Ge- 
neral Caprara. But before the Imperial army was 
completely forme „and even before the Saxon 
troops had arrived, the whole Ottoman army had 
paſſed the Danube, and reduced the' fortreſſes of 
Lippa and Titul, which they demoliſhed and aban- 
doned. The Elector, putting at length his army 
in motion towards the enemy, was informied'i in his 


march, that the Turks had fallen with a prodi- 


gious ſuperiority o of numbers upon GeneralVeferani, 

who commanded in Trantylvania; and, after a very 
long and brave ref ſtance, the General himſelf be. 
ing mortally wounded, forced his camp, and cut to 
pieces the greater part of the troops. "The town of 
Caranſebes was then ſeized upon and demoliſhed. 

After theſe exploits, the Grand Seignor repatſed 


the Danube; and the Imperialifis' were unable, 
during the remainder of the campaign, to obtain | 


any advantage which' might ſerve as an equivalent 
for theſe ſevere and repeated loſſes. ae 

In the beginning 6f the ſummer, a\confiderable 
naval force under Lord Berkeley, joined by a Dutch 
"ſquadron under Admiral Allemonde, was employed, 
though with little fe, in the odious ſervice ol 
"bombarding the maritime e of Dunkirk, Calais 


and 


| 


NM W012i aps 


and St. Malo. But they had the ſatisfaction of to- 
tally deſtroying the-neighboring town o Grandval, 
whieh was leſs prepared for defence. Theſe re- 
peated outrages furniſhed but too juſt a pretext for 
the bombardment of Bruſſels, as a juſt and neceſ- 
fary retaliation on the part of the French and it 
ſeems to have anſwered the purpoſe intended. 'The 
event proved, that the ſhips thus employed in the 
deſtruction of the property of the enemy would 
have been more beneficially engaged in the pro- 
tection of our own: ſor the trade of the kingdom 
ſuffered) greatly during the ſummer from the de- 
predations, of the French priyateers; many mer- 
chant veſſels from Barbadoes and the neighboring 
iſlands, and no leſs than five Eaſt India-men, 
valued at a million ſterling, haying fallen into 
their hands, to the equal wonder and diſcontept of 
the commercial world; the Engliſh fleets: h 
nom eyery where maſters of the ſea, , 
The King returned to England early in October 
12696. and was receiyed as a Conqueror with great 
and uniyerſal acelamation. A reſolution was taken 
in Council forthwith. to dliſſolye the Parliament, 
- whioh might yet have ſat another ſeſſian. During 
the election, the Ring made a progreſs to the 
North; and partook, as before, of the diverſions 
"ff the turf at Newmarket, where he receiyed the 
compliments af the II niverſity of Cambridge. 
_ Having ud there three days, be went on the 2x 
70] OY EMS + 1G ee 
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to Althrop;" 'aiſeat of the Karl. &Sundetind; who 
wits now publicly know to be im high credit with 
te King, From Althrop he proceeded te Caſtle- 
Albby ant BBughton; the manſions of the Earls of 
Northamptòn and Montagũe ; thence to Burghley, 
Welbeck, Warwick Caſtle, and Woodſtobk . From 
this place he rfepaired on the th of November to 
Oxford, and was waitetl on by the Duke of Or- 
mond, Chaneellor of the Univerſity, and ttie Heads 
of Colleges, Profeſſors, &0. im their formakties; the | 
condtit at Carfax running all- the time with wine. 
Mad ſd much gratified was the Univerſity with 
His Majeſty's 'cotideſtenſions, and ſo) well recon- 
fled to bis gbvernment ut {hispibabil; thut Sir 
William Trumbull, the new Secretary; was chofen 
to repreſent them in Parliament. 
©" "Throughout: the kingdom the Whig intereſt 
prevailed in the new elections; and at the meeting 
of the new Parliament, November 22d 1695, the 
King expreſſed in his opening ſpeech his Eiitire 
: fatisſa ion at the choice which his People had 
made! Mr. Foley was agu placed in the Speaker's 
cba; and the t Houfes in their Addreffes to 
= the'Throns, Songratulated the \glotioug'ſacceſs of 
bis Majeſty ans : and engaged effectually to 
*affiſt bim in the proſcedtion of the a ꝭë h they 
cConfirme by voting very large and liberal ſupplies. | 
Four days after the'meefing 'of Parliament, 'a 
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fo tegulating trials m üfeslor high treaſon, was: 

oute more Brought into the Houſe by the Tories 
The deſign of it, according to Biſhop Burnet, | 
ſeemed to be Ito make men as ſaſe in all treaſon- 
able cfHpitdcies aud practices t as pofſible; it being 


enactedl, e that Alf perſons indicted for high trea- 


ſon, or tmiſpriſtom of treaſop, ſhall have à copy of 
the whole indictment five days, and of the panel of 


the Jurors two days; at leaſt, before the trial; that 


they ſhall be permitted the aſſittance of counſels 


that they ſhall not be convicted but upon the oaths? 


of two witneſſes. joining to evidence ſome overt 


act ; that the indictment be | found within three 


years after the offetice be committed; that no evi- 
dence 'be admitted of any overt act not expreſsly 
laid in the indictment; that they ſhall have like 


| proceſs to compel their witneſſes to appear for 


them, as is uſually granted to witneſſes againſt 
them; and that they be allowed peremptorily to 
challe enge thirty-five of the Jury.” The Whigs, in 


common with the Court, loth openly and directly 5 


to oppoſe ſo equitable arid popular a meaſure, 
were contented to argue, that the ſecurity of the 
ſabjeQ was beſt provided for when the beſt pro- 


viſion was made for the ſecurity of the Govern” 


ment. And that, therefore, the law ought to con 
tinue on its antient footing, at leaſt till the War 
ſhould be brought to a conclutton.. Amongft thoſe 
who roſs in ſupport of this bill was Lord Afhley,/ 

Bb 3 | Ca 
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anni of the great Earl of Shafteſbury, and os | 
pil of the famous Locx E; at this time little known, . 
but at a latter period of his life univerſally admired 
and celebrated as the author of. The Charac- 
teriſtics,” Although he had premeditated his ſpeech, 
it ſo happened, that, ſtruck with the auguſt pre- 
ſence and deep attention of bis auditory, he was 
diſconcerted and unable to proceed. After a pauſe, 
recovering ſrom his embarraſſment, be converted, 
by the happieſt and moſt brilliant effort of inge- 
nuity, this incident, ſo common and trivial, into an 
argument in favor of the bill irrefiſtibly powerful 
and impreſſive. If J, Sir,“ ſaid he, addreſſing 


the Speaker, © who riſe only to give my opinion 


on the bill now depending, and have no perſonal 
concern in the queſtion, am ſo confounded that I 
am unable to find voice or words to expreſs the 
leaſt, portion of that which I propoſed to ſay; what 
muſt the condition of that man be, who without 
any affiſtance is pleading for his life, and ſuffering - 
under the immediate apprehenſions of being de- 
prived of it?“ This ſudden appeal to the heart 
operated more powerfully than the moſt labored 
eloquence. The bill paſſed in a tumult of applauſe ; 
and it was immediately transferred to the Lords, 
who added to it a clauſe repeatedly rejected by the 


8 Commons : * that to the trial of a Peer all the. 


Peers ſhould be ſummoned.” Contrary, however, 
to the hopes of the Court, the Commons, rather 
HT 1 than 


A 15 Kk. WIKAM III. 9 = 2s 


Nas riſque the e Blll, agreed to the amendments 
and the Act received the royal aſſent. The final 
ſucceſs, of this attempt, after the repeated failures 
of the Patriots reſpecting this great point, con- 
dom or ever any good bill or good motion, which 
had once been entered on the Journals of the 
Houſe, though it waere at ann was W 
loſt to the Nation ht. e 

The ill ſtate of the flyer ain r bad 
long been a ſubject of grievous complaint, was this 
ſeſſion taken into the ſerious conſideration, of Par- 
lament. Such was the depreciation of the current 


eoin, in conſequence of the practice of clppmng. 


and other infamous frauds, that thirty ſhillings- in 
the common -courſe of exchange were equivalent; 
only to one guinea. A reſolution: was: therefore 
taken to call in and recoin the whole of the ſilver 
currency: and though confident predictions were 
bazarded of the evils that would enſue from the 
temporary ſuſpenſion of the uſual medium of com- 
merce, the whole project was carried into ſpeedy 
and ſucceſsful execution, under the able and dex- 
terous management of Mr. Montague, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who conducted bimſelf in this 
difficult buſineſs entirely to the mene of * a 
Parliament and of the Public: „„ 


An affair of a very different 8 was nearly 


at. the ſame time. canvaſſed i in Parliament, which 
bla Bb 4 DR, expoſed | 
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expoſed the King to ſevere eenlube whe efitedl 
bis breaſt very ſenſi ble chagrin.” Phe Eat! of Port- 
| hind, a man highly and upon many accounts de- 
fervedly eſteemed by the King, but of a difpoſition 
too prone to rapacity and avartee, had received 
repeated marks of the royal bounty. ſuch as in the 
opinion of the Nation at large were at lea ade- 
quate to bis ſervices. This nobleman, to pony 
the King, indifferent himſelf to''pecuniaryveon- 
ceerns; knew not how to refuſe any thing, had 
lately ſolicited and obtained ſrom the Crown a 
grant; to him and his heirs for ever, of the lord- 
ſhips of Denbigh, Bromfield and Yale, in the 
county of Denbigh. This was no ſooner: made 
known to the gentlemen of Wales reſiding in that 
vicinity, than they determined in the ſpirit of an- 
tient Britons to reſiſt it to the utmoſt of their 
power: and while the warrant was yet pending in 
the public offices, they petitioned the Lords of the 
Treaſury for a hearing. This being complied with, 
Sir William Williams, in the name of the reſt, re- 
prefented to the Board, ( that theſe lordſhips were 
part of the antient demeſnes of the Prince of 


Wales; and always conſidered by the Welſh Na- 
tion as inalienable that in the Statute for granting 


of fee-farm rents, there Was a particular exception 
ol the Welſh rents and it was added, that the 
ſalaries of the Welſh were payable out of the re- 


erh in queſtion.“ Lord Godolphin' having 


+49 aſked 


VIATIN! WHAM OTH os 


aſked whether the Earl of Leictſter bad not tho 
lordſhips in grant to him in Queen Elizabeth's". 


time; Sir Robert Cotton anfwered, « that the Earl 
of Leiceſter had a grant from the Queen of the 
lordſhip of Denbigh only-that this was fo much 
reſented'as to occaſion an inſurrection in the prin- 

cipality, for the part they took in which ſeveral 


of his family had capitally ſuffered;: but that the 


_ had been compelled in the end to relinquiſh 
his grant.“ Lord Godolphin, aſter giving the pe- 
titioners a patient and candid hearing, declared, 


* that they had offered weighty reaſons for their 


oppoſition, and that he would not fail to repreſent 
them to his Majeſty.” The affair aſter this was 
ſuffered to lie ſeveral months dormant ; but the 
grant not being formally revoked, the Denbigh- 
ſhire gentlemen reſolved to petition Parliament 
apaintt it; and Mr. Price, himſelf a Member of the 


Horſe of Commons, introduced the petition with a 


bold and energetic ſpeceh, of which a very curious 
and ample report yet remains.” This gentleman, 
amongſt a great variety of obſervations equally quſt 
and forcible,” faid,” © that he would gladly be in- 


formed from thoſe who were better verſe he | 


rogative learning than himſelf whether bis/Majefty' 
can, by the Bill of Rights, without the conſent of 
Parliament älienate or give away che intieritances 
or abſolute fee of the Con lands. If nie can, I. 
would: Tikewiſe Tow,” ſaid he,” 4 to n 
Was 


0 
oy | * 
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was the * ſettled for life, with a remainder 1 
fucceſh ion, if the tenant for life can give away that 
revenue. which. is. incident to the Crown can 5 
the King have a larger power of diſpoſal over the 
revenue, than over the Crown to which it belongs? 
Far be it from me to ſpeak in derogation of his 
Majeſty's honor it cannot be expected that uE 
ſhould know our laws who is a ſtranger to us, and 
we to bim— but it was the provinee and duty of 
Miniſters to have acquainted the King of his power 
and intereſt that the antient revenue of the 
Crown is ſacred and unalienable in time of war 
and the People's neceffities. By the old law, it is 
part of the Coronation Oath of the Kings of Eng- 
land, not to alien the antient patrimony of the 
Crown without conſent of Parliament. But as to 
thoſe oaths of office, moſt Kings have Court ca- 
ſiuiſts enough about their perſons to inform them 
that they have a prerogative to diſpenſe with thoſe 
oaths, eſpecially when their intereſt, as it generally 
| happens, goes along with their council. It bas 
been the peculiar care of Parliaments in all ages to. 
keep an even balance between King and People; 
and therefore, when the Crown was too liberal in 
its bounties, the Parliament uſually reſumed thoſe. 
grants. Kings have. their failings as well as 
ether men; being clothed with frail nature, and 
apt to yield to the importunities of their favorites | 
and flatterers ; therefore it becomes neceſlary that 
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the Great Council of the Nation ſhould interpoſe 
for the intereſt of King and People:—And when- 
ever our Princes entertained, foreigners as their 
counſel or chief adviſers, the People of England 
were reſtleſs and . uneaſy until they were removed 
out of the King's council; NAY, out of the king- 
dom. Ws, ſee moſt places of power and profit 
given to foreigners. We ſee the revenues of the 
Crown daily given away to one or other, who 
make ſale of them, and tranſmit their eſtates elſe= 
where. If theſe ſtrangers find themſelves involved: 
in an oppoſition. of intereſts; to whoſe intereſt are 
they moſt likely to adhere ? I would have us to 
confider that we are Engliſhmen, and muſt like 
good patriots ſtand by our country, and not ſuffer 
it to become tributary to others—if we ſubmit to 
ſce our properties given away, our liberties will 
ſoon follow,” Thrown into a flame by this ſpeech, 

the Houſe inſtantly agreed upon an Addreſs to the 
King, framed in very deciſive terms, to recall his 
grant to the Earl of Portland, which the King, not 
with a very good grace, engaged to do. He de- 
clared, „that he had a kindneſs. for the Earl of 
Portland which he had deſerved by his 128 and 
faithful ſervices that he ſhould not have given 
him thoſe lands, if he had imagined the Houſe of 
Commons could have been concerned he would 
therefore recall the grant, and find ſome other | 
1 of ſhewing his favor to bim.“ This was ac- 


cordingly 


* 
* 
— 


* 


| HisrORT: Si ivr Saran. 
|; nah We“ Ad- in me month of May ſues 


5 cesditg- +freth grant was tpade to the Earl of the 


mantors'of Gruntham, Dracklow, ;” Pevenſey; Faſt 


 Grelnwicky &. Ke. in the feveral iebtinties of Lin- 
eoln,"'Cheſter; Suffex, and Kent; together with 
the 60685 of Penritiy in the county of Cumberland. 


Of theſe extravagant donations the Parliament did 
not think proper to take farther 66gnizance ; but 


the belt friends of the King lattented that he 


ſhould exp#ſe himſelf to ſuch unfteceffary obloquy, 
for the ſake'of gratifying the nee a 


an havghty and rapticious*favorite. 1 
The diſcontent of the Commons more e 


| _ appeared in an affair of a nature much 


The recent eſta- 


re important and national. 


MG of the Scottiſh Commercial Company 
5 with fach extenſive privileges and exemptions, ex- 
eited in England both Envy and apprehenſion. At 


a conference of the two FHouſes, an Addreſs to the 


Throne was agreed upon, which had the air rather 


of a remonſtrance than a petition, repreſenting 


3 that by reaſon o the great advantages granted 
A fo the Scots Eaſt India Company, and the duties 
and difficulties to which that trade was ſubject in 


England, a great part of the ſtock and ſhipping of 


_ this nation would be carried thither. By this means 


cotland might be made a free port for all Eaſt In- 


dia Commodities —and conſequently thoſe ſeveral 


places in Europe which were ſupplied from Eng- 


eee HO enn „ 


lan would be furniſhed — 
cheaper than could be done bythe Engliſh; And 
farther; that when that natidti ſhould habe ſettled) 


themſelves in plantations in America the Eugliſũ 


maſts, &c. would ber utterly loſt, henauſe the prix 
leges of that nation granted to- them b this A 
were ſuch, that that kingdom muſt the wagazius 
for all commodities - antb that by clauiſei in tliꝭ 
ſaid Act, whereby his Majeſty prmiſcii to inter- 
poſe his authority to have reparatibn/ inde for ady. 


damage donerto:the/ſhifavhl miirbhbodinelahtie | 


ſaid Company, his Majeſty did ſeem to engagb ta 
employ the ſhipping» and ſtrength at. ſaa oi 


nation to ſupport this 'new-Gomipanyyite:theigreat 
detriment even f this kingd erm. Taſtkis addreſs 


the King mide anſwer, that he, had been ill 


ſerved in Scotland, hut he Hoped fome; remedies = 
might be found ſo pfedent the incomvenienocs 


-which might ariſe from this 
As a commuting proof of the: 


R. % boiaitdt old... 


Commiſſioner, and the tuo Secretaries of Stafe 
were indignantly diſmiſſed from their offices,"ang 
the ſeals of Secretary gien to Lord Murray, ſon of 


hiament was a truly unfortunate buſineſs, and bodeil 


. 
. 7 
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the Marquis of Athol, This Scottiſh Act of Pay- | 


nothing but diſaſter. It is certain that the Mar. 
quis of Tweeddale and the. diſcarded Sceretarĩes 


| 


„ingen Tube fy 
this buſineſs; the Marquis of Tweeddale High _ 
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were men of honor and Jnidgirity) ; but, actuated T 
avery-pardonable partiality to their native country, 
they had, without ſufficient warrant of authority, 
and with little foreſight of conſequences; promotec 
and patronized a project which could not in the 
nature of things but give extreme umbrage to the 
Engliſh Nation though it is highly probable that 
the Act itſelf was in an abſtract view wiſely planned. 
Phe infant bloſſoms of commercial adventure, 
| which had with ſuch extreme difficulty ſurvived 
the chilling blaſts of the winter of poverty, required 
and demanded the foſtering warmth of legiſlative 
indulgence to mature and expand their foliage. 
Such a competition was far too feeble to excite any 
rational alarm. As well might the ſtately oak fear 
to be overſhadowed by the trembling oſier. In fact, 
Scotland could have gained no acceſſion of wealth 
| and proſperity of which England would not have 
| 


been an immediate and almoſt equal. participant. 
Not fatisfied with the fteps already taken, the 
HFouſe of Commons appointed a Committee to exas 
mine by what methods this bill was obtained. The 
Committee having in a ſhort time made their re- 
port, and delivered a copy of an oath de deli 
taken by: the Directors of the Scottiſh India Com- 
pany it was reſolved, that the Directors of the 
Company of Scotland trading to Africa and the 
Indies, adminiſtering and taking here in this king- 
dom an bath de fideli, and, under color of a Scots | F 
. Act 
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Act case ſtyling themſelves a Company, 
were guilty of # high crime and miſdemeanor : and 
that Lord Belhaven, William Paterſon, David 
Nairne, und eighteen other perſons named 1 in the 
nd be ry EACRED of the ſame.” 5 
On tbe other hand, when the Scottich Nation 
was appriſed that the King bad diſowned tlie Act 
- for the eſtablifhment of their Company, i it is not 
eaſy to deſeribe the indignation which was excited. 
For they had indulged the moſt extravagant and 
eee expedtations from the ſucceſs of their 
project. Inſtead of the bleak and barren hills of 
their native land, mountains of gold roſe in bliſsful 
viſion before: their eyes; and they reſolved, in ſpite 
of all the qppeſition that England could give, to 
perſiſt in the proſecution of a plan which had now 
the ſanction of law, and which the King, however 
be might diſapprove," could neither ere pitt 
or repeal #4) | 
An attempt, thought ſara; of a nature 
too remarkable to be entirely paſſed over without 
notice, was made in the courſe of the preſent 
ſeſſion, 1 in Fonfequence of the mercantile loſſes 
late] ly. ſuſtained, to eſtabliſh a Council of Trade 
with extraordinary and independent powers. And 
5 the Houſe of Commons proceeded ſo far in the 
| buſineſs, as to vote, t{, That a Council of Trade 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed by Ac of Parliament, with 
Powers for the more effe@tual RY the 
trade 
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trade of this Kingdom. adly, That the Commiſ- 
| ſioners conſtituting. the ſaid Council be nominated 
by Parliament. 3dly, That none of the ſaid Com- 
b miſſioners ſhould be of this Houſe, &. And a 
bill was ordered to be. brought in upon the baſis of 
theſe reſolutions. This project was greatly diſap- 
proved, and warmly oppoſed by many of the moſt 
reſpectable and intelligent Members of the Houſe, 
who joined the ee in eee, © that the 


*T i 


4 2 iples muſt be es as. a — — 4 of the 
Conſtitution.— They urged, that the executive part 
of the Government was by law wholly veſled in the 
King; ſo that the appointment of any permanent 
Executiye Council by Act of Parliament began 
.a, precedent. of. encroachment. upon the preroga- 
tive, which might be carried to the moſt danger- 
ous lengths, It was indeed alleged that the Coun- 
eil would be much limited as to its powers: yet 
if the Parliament named the perſons, how low ſo- 
ever their powem might, be at firſt, they would 
probably be. quickly enlarged; and, from being 
mexely a f Council of Trade, they would be next | 

_ - authoriſed to appoint, convoys and eruizers. This 
intime might be extended to the whole bufineſs 
of te, Adyyinalty,, and the diſpoſal; of that part 
al the revenue which was appropriated to the Navy 
ſ o that the Monarch would gradually be reduced 


.t9 the leyel ofa Doge of Venice » Ta tha grae- 5 
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ral FRY the Earl of Sunderland devlided loudly 
in favor of the bill; doubtleſs to ingratiate him- 
ſelf with the popular, or what the co: temporary 
writers of theſe times frequently ſtyle the republi- 
can, party; of whom, as the King truly remarked 
to Biſhop Burnet, Sunderland, from a retroſpect of 
his paſt conduct, ſtood in perpetual fear, Wil- 
liam was much diſpleaſed with his conduct in this 
inſtance; but his reſentment does not appear to 
haye been very ſerious or laſting, The arguments 
urged in oppoſition to the project in contempla- 
tion had probably their weight with the Houſe ; 
as the bill was delayed, and ultimately loſt— the 
attention of the Houſe being forcibly diverted to 
a leſs doubtful topic, and of more immediate in- 
_ tereſt and general concern. | 
On the 14th of Day 1696, a © Captain 
Fiſher waited on the Earl of Portland, to inform 
him, that there was a defign in agitation to ſeize 
the perſon of the King, which was to be followed 
by a general inſurrection. in England and Scot- 
land, and an invaſion-from France the ſhips be- 
ing actually prepared, and a body of troops ready 
to embark, with King James at the head of them. 
On his ſubſequent examination before Sir William 
Trumbull, Secretary of State, he confirmed this 
. account with many additional circumſtances, faying 
| that a commiſſion had been brought over from the 
late King, authoriſing this attempt on the perſon 
Ce of 


* 
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| OR Pine of 0 of Otange, 4d that tire fan forty 
Tele were engaged In the fiid *Ueſign, which 
Was cafted te Piet the Prince òf Orange in bis 
inter q vdrters.” He farther Aeclared, tat Säkür- 
ng 15th joffant was me day fixed upOn for 
talen their plan in "execution, At Aer the at- 
mpt Was to be inade in a Certart ſpöt between 
"ni ; 085 "and Turm Green, as the Krug came = 
"in the evening from hunting, actördim ing ko His 
"uſual cuſtom: and'thit, in eite br EAI 
Ae guards, | he was to be Ted. But this Informer 
pertinaciouſly perfift ing in his refuſab to fpreifythe 
| _ individuals engaged in this plot, the King, who 
"0 was little ſubjed to'alirms, treated the whole ſtory 
as a fiction, and declared his feſcfütibn to hunt 
in the foreſt as uſual on the ſuccbeding Bafurday. 
But! in the e evening of the 14th, Lord Portland, 
| | going | late to 1 apartments at WIntehall, ound 
1 n of the name of Pendergrafs, Who defired 
to ſpeak with bim on a | ſubject of the higheſt im- 
© portance, which colild not be deferred 7 #hd" being 
admitted to an aüdiefice, he accofted the Eürk in 
"theſe words: ; « My Lord, perſuade te King to 
"Ray at home to-morrow : \ or if he goes abroad to 
—_ he will be dated He then prbbeeded 
to give a "detail, in ſubſtance the Yame'With' what 
bad been alread y recounted by Fier. This infbr- 
; mer acknowledged himſelf to be * un Hffhman and 
2 Papiſt. But he declared, * that when'this buſi- 


. 4 neſs © 


"ug 


pelo res n to.him, hs was ori with boe- 
vor, and immediately reſolved to diſcover it—th; t 
bis religion was accuſed of authoriſing and en- 
.couraging, ſuch aQions but that he for his part 
_ abborred ſach principles, though. in all other 
reſpects he was a true Catholic. And he thought 

it moſt adviſable to impart it to bis Lordſhip, a8 
the perſon, whoſe zeal and fidelity were fitteſt to 
de relied on.“ Like Fiſher, however, he abſolutely 

* refuſed to mention the names of any of the * 
ties concerned in this plot. 

Ihe Earl of Portland immediately repaired to 
Kenſington, though. at a late and unſeaſonable 
hour; and, baving obtained acceſs to the King, 
ho bad retired to reſt, informed bim of the addi- 
tional evidence by which the reality of the conſpi- 
racy was now confirmed. On bearing this, the King 
thought proper to alter his reſolution of hunting 
on the morrow. This appears to have excited no 
alarm amongſt the conſpirators, as being attributed 

; to acgident ; and the execution of the deſign was 

poſtponed to the following Saturday. In the in- 

terim, a third witneſs, named De la Rue, came 
to Sir William Trumbull, and diſcovered not only 
the particulats of the conſpiracy as before related, 
but the names of divers of the conſpirators, who - 
were ſaid to be Sir George Berkeley, Sir William 
Perkins, Charnock, Parker, Porter, &c. 8&c., Fiſher 

"4 ww n bearing this, conſented at length 
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to come d as legal witueſſes. No ſuſpicion 


being even yet entertained by the conſpirators of a 


diſcovery, they met at Porter's lodgings, Pender- 
13 graſs and De la Rue being of the number, on the 
morning of the 22d; and in the midſt of their con- 

ſultations they received intelligence that the Kin g's 
hunting was a ſecond time put off; upon which 
the company fell into a conſternation, and talked 
of treachery: and, after drinking confuſion to the 

Prince of Orange, they ſeparated i in great COTUTIOns 
_ themſelves. 


Warrants being iſſued the evening of the ſame 


5 day, various of the conſpirators were apprehended 
in their beds. At this critical juncture advices 

were 1 received from the Elector of Bavaria, Gover- 
nor of the Low Countries, that the French troops 
fiationed on the coaſts of Normandy and Picardy 
were i in motion, and ſhips of war and tranſports 
_ afſembling in different ports of the Channel. It 
vas reſolved, therefore, without farther delay, to 
communicate the whole of this extraordinary bufi- 
neſs to Parhament; and on Monday the 24th of 
| February, the King in an intereſting ſpeech from 
the throne appriſed the two Honfes that he had 

received ſeveral concurring informations of a de- 
ſign to aſſaſfinate him; and that the enemies of 


the kingdom were very forward in their prepa 


rations for a ſudden invaſion.” The Parliament, 
” aſtoniſhed and rr at this intelligence, voted 


unanimouſly | 


Reg WILLIAM in. 1 


gr a moſt loyal and affeionate Ad- 
_ dreſs, * expreſſing their deteſtation of ſo villainous 


and barbarous a deſign, and their reſolution to 


revenge the ſame on his Majeſty's enemies and 
their adherents.” A bill was immediately ordered 
in for ſuſpending the Habeas Corpus Act; and the 
Model of an Aſſociation was immediately drawn, 
to be ſigned by the Members of the Houſe, nearly 
in the terms of the Addreſs, ſolemnly declaring that 
his preſent Majeſty King William is rightful and 
lawful King of theſe realms. Above 400 Mem- 
bers of the Houſe ſigned this Aſſociation imme- 
diately ; and an order was made, that all Members 
ſhould ſign the ſame, or declare their refuſal, on or 
before the 16th of March. This was a procedure 
| extremely obnoxious to the High Tories and con- 
cealed Jacobites. © The diſtinction of a King de 
facto and a King de jure was revived on this occa- 
fion ; and all the ability of the party was exhauſted 
in their endeavors to ſhew, both from authority 
and argument, that they ought not to be preſſed 
on this head; and that compliance or non-compli- 
ance ought not to be eſteemed the telt of a good 

ſubject *.“ lect 
In the Houſe of Lords, where the ſame Afocia- 
tion was propoſed, the words rightful and lawful 
were ſtrenuouſly attacked on the old ground, as 
not applicable to an elected fovereign ; and the 
_ * Ralph, vol. i. p. 623. e 
Ce; 8 Earl 
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| Farl of Rocheſter moved, that i in the ſlead of then! 


ſhould be inſerted, * that his preſent Majeſty King 
William hath a right by Jaw to the Crown of this 
realm ; and that neither King James x nor the pre- 
tended Prince of Wales, nor any other perſon, hath 
any right whatſoever to the ſame.” This was in- 
deed a very nice and curious, if not rather a ſenſe. 


leſs and unintelligible, diſtinction; yet it ſerved | 


as a ſalvo for the honor of the party ; - and it was 
wiſely adopted by the Houſe, i in order to conciliate 
the more moderate Tories, who throughout the 
kingdom ſigned the Aſſociation of the Lords, 
while the Whigs adhered to that of the Commons, | 


| And the originals of both were, conformably to an 


Addreſs of the Commons to the King, lodged 
among the records in the Tower, there to remain 
as a perpetual memorial of the national loyalty, 
As a farther proof of their attachment to the pre- 
ſent Eſtabliſhment, towards the cloſe of the ſeſſion 
A bill was introduced with general approbation, for 


the better Security of his Majeſty's Perſon and 


Government, which enacted, that ſuch as refuſed 
to take the oaths ſhould be ſubject to the penalties 
of popiſh recuſants convict ; that it ſhould be penal 


to declare by writing or otherwiſe, that King Wil- 


liam was not lawful and rightful Kin g of theſe 
realms; that no perſon ſhould be capable of any 
office of profit or truſt, civil or military, that ſhould - 


Tot ſign the Atfociation ; or of ſitting in that 


Houle . 


* 
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bete us ccd rare 
liament. 

'Gifion with a ſhort but gracious. ſpeech, in which, 
be © copgratulated the Parliament that the deſigns 
of their enemies had, by the bleſſing of Gon, no 
other effect than to let them ſee how, firmly they 
were united.” Before this period, ſeveral of the 
principal conſpirators had been brought to trial; 
not only De la Rue and Pendergraſs, but Porter, 
Goodman, Harris, and varigus others, being admit- 
ted as witneſſes for. the Crown. The firſt who ſuf- 
ſered was Robert Charnock, one of the two Fel- 
lows of Magdalene College who in the reign of | 
James had renounced the Proteſtant religion, Sir 
John Friend and Sir William Perkins were tried 
and convicted ſoon after, They both perſiſted. in 
their ignorance of any aſſaſſination plot, but ac- 
knowledged that they had been preſent at meet- 
ings held for the purpoſe of canſpjring againſ} the 
Government, It was ſtrongly urged by the former, 
that according to the famous ſtatpte of Edward.JlI. 
8 conſultation to levy war was not treaſon ; and 
that the being at a treaſonale copſuſt was but 
miſpriſion of tregſop. The ſtatutę being read jn 
Court, Lord. Chief Juſtice Holt, a wan to whom | 
even the malignity of ſaction has not dared to im- 
pute any violation of integrity, geclared, “ that, 


98 a bare conſpiracy or deſign to levy war ws 
c 4 not 
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not within this law treaſon ;* yet if the deſign or 
| conſpiracy be either to kill the King or to depoſe 


or impriſon him, or put any force or reſtraint up- 


on him on any pretence, and the way propoſed to - 


effect any of theſe ends is by levying war; there 
the conſultation and conſpiracy to levy war is high 
treaſon, though no war be actually levied.” This 
is a conſtruction, however originally forced or ar- 


tificial, ſo antient, and fo univerſally adopted by 


the Courts of Judicature and incorporated into 
their deciſions, that no odium can attach to the 


Chief Juſtice for ſtating it as law. And it has 
been ſo long and invariably acquieſced in by the 


Nation and by the Legiſlature, as to acquire in 


equity the force of law, inconſiſtent as it appeary 


with the original intent and meaning of the ſtatute, 
At the execution of theſe State criminals they were 
attended by three Non-juring Clergymen, who 


bad the effrontery to give them ſolemn abſolution 
in the view of all the people: for which inſult to 


the Government they were committed to cuſtody, 
but diſcharged after a ſhort confinement with only 
a reprimand from the Court. One of theſe cler- 
gymen was the celebrated Collier, author of the 


View of the Engliſh Stage; a man who to the 


ſuperſtition of a monk added the piety of an apoſtle, 


and the courage of a marty r. On this occaſion a 
declaration was ſigned by the two Archbiſhops, 
; and twelve other illiops, among whom were 


Crew 
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Crew of Durham, Mew of Wincheſter, and Sprat 
of Rocheſter, containing a ſevere cenſure on the 
performance of this office of the Church, without 
a previous confeſſion made, and dbhorrence ex- 
preſſed by the priſoners of the heinous crimes for 
which they died, To this declaration Collier with 
undaunted ſpirit publiſhed a reply, maintaining 
the abſolution to be every way defenſible as to 1 
= manner, perſons, and occaſion.” | 
| The trials of Rookwood, Lowick, Crates: 

&c. ſucceeded to thoſe of Frierid and Perkins ; but 
afford no circumſtances, of ſufficient moment to 
arreſt hiſtoric attention. The great problem to be 
reſolved, on inſpecting theſe trials, is how far the 
lite Monarch was concerned in that part of the 
conſpiracy which affected the life af the reigning 
King. From the whole tenor of the evidence, as 

well as from the confeſſion of ſeveral of the con- 
ſpirators, it appears that a Commiſſion of an extra- 
ordinary nature, written, as affirmed in evidence, 
by King James's own hand, was delivered by that 
Monarch to Sir George Berkeley, to levy war 
againſt the Prince of Orange and all his adherents, 
And the conſpirators had inſtructions from the 
King to obey the orders of Sir George Berkeley, 
an officer of great experience, courage and addreſs, 
who was conſidered by them as the head and chief 
of the whole enterpriſe ; and to confer and conſult 
with whom the Duke of Berwick had in the pre- 
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ceding winter made a voyage to England, accom 
_ panied by the well known: Colonel Parker, an 
active and furious partiſan. of the late King, who 
had recently eſcaped from the Tower. From the 
uniform and dying teſtimony of the conſpirators, it 
is morally certain that the Commiſſion. did not ex- 

preſsly authoriſe the 2/aſmation of the Prince of 
Orange. This, as Biſhop Burnet obſerves, © is 
an odious word, and perhaps no perſon. was ever 
ſo. wicked as to order ſuch a thing in ſo crude a 
manner.“ Nor is it perfectly clear, that the letter 
of the Commiſſion extended even to the ſeizure 
of the. perſon of the Prince. None of the, Crown 
witneſſes pretended to have ſeen the original Com- 
miſſion ; and Sir George Berkeley, in whoſe poſ- 
ſeſſion it was, having effected his eſcape and re- 
conveyed it to France, the tranſaction is left in im- 
pervious obſcurity, Porter depoſed, © that Charnock 
told him, Berkeley had a Commiſſion from King | 
James to make an attempt an the perſon of the 
Prince of Orange; which was confirmed to the 
deponent from the mouth of Berkeley: and alſo, 
that he the witneſs had heard the ſame thing af- 
firmed in difcourſe by Sir William Perkins, with 
the additional circumftances, that be had himſelf 
ſeen the Commiſſion; that it was written by the 
King's own hand, becauſe he would not truſt his 
Miniſters; and that the purport of it was for levy- 


| ing war on He perſon of the Prince of Orange.” 
Blair, | 
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Blair, another witneſs, depoſed, © that Father Har. 
riſdn a monk, an agent of King James in London, 
told him, that if the buſineſs in hand,” i. e the 
ſeizare or aſſaſſination of the Prince of Orange, 
Fe miſcarricd, it would hinder King James from 
coming.” And Blair exprefling his diſlike of any 
ſuch attempt, ſaying © there was no authority for 
it either from Gon or man ;” Harriſon rejoined, 
te that there was an authority or warrant from King 
James, which he, Harriſon, had ſeen, though it was 
not fit every body ſhould ſee it.” Fiſher depoſed, 
e that Sir George Berkeley propoſed to him, in thb 
preſence of Harriſon the monk, the defigh of ſeiz-· 
ing the perſon of the Prince of Orange; and that 
Harriſon had aſſured him King James had ſent 
orders for executing the deſign aforeſaid ; and that 
Sir George Berkeley had brought over with bim 
the faid orders from France.“ Harris, an officer 
ſerving in the Jate King's body guard, ſwore, 
5e that, being in France in the month of January 
laſt, he was ſent for by the King, who informed 
him, that being ſenſible he had ſerved him well, 
he ſhould ſend him to England, where he was to 
follow Berkeley's orders, in which caſe he would 
take care of him.” That on his arrival in Eng- 
land, he was ordered by Berkeley to keep cloſe till 
there was occaſion for bis ſervice ; that after a 
ſhort interval, repairing by appointment to the lodg- 
ings of one Counter, he found ſeveral perſons there 

aſſembled. 
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aſſembled. Sir George Berkeley then coming-in, | 
oF declered * theſe were his Janizaries ; adding, that 
he hoped they would bring him the Garter; and 
talked, ſomething- about attacking—which very 
| much ſtartled the deponent, who till then had heard 


_ .. Nothing of the matter. That on meeting Captain 


Rockwood the next morning, he aſked him whe- 
. ther they were to be the murderers of the Prince 
of Orange? to which Rook wood replied, he was 
afraid they were engaged in it. That at another 
time walking in Red Lion Fields with Lowick, 
Bernardi, and Rookwood, and conſidering what a 
barbarous thing they had to do; Lowick ſaid, he 
. would obey orders, adding, Sure Sir George 
| Berkeley would not undertake it without orders! 
| Upon which Rookwood often repeated, * the 
King bad ſent him to obey Berkeley's orders; and 
both Bernardi and the deponent ann 
they lay under the ſame obligation. Upon the 
whole, it cannot well admit of a doubt but that Sir 
George Berkeley, who appears to have been in very 
high favor at the Court of St. Germaine's, ated 
with. a perfect underſtanding of its views, and an 

entire conformity to its inclinations. The real ob- 

ject of the Commiſſion was the removal by what- 
ever means of the Prince of Orange; and a veil 
was artfully caſt over the villainy of the attempt, 


buy endeayoring to give it the air of a military en- 


i, Impartiality, nevertheleſs, requires the 
mention 
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Wide chat Sir William Perkins, in the paper 
written by him, and left in the hands of the Sheriff 
contradids in part the evidence of Porter, in the 
following words: © I thank Gop I am now in a 
full diſpoſition of charity, and therefore ſhall make 
no complaints either of the hardſhips of my trial, 
or any other rigors put upon me. However, one 
circumſtance I think myſelf obliged to mention. 
It was ſworn againſt me by Mr. Porter, that I had 
owned to him that 1 had ſeen and read a Commiſ- 


fion from the King to levy war upon the perſon of | 


the Prince of Orange. Now I muſt declare, that 
the tenor of the King's Commiſſion which I faw 


was general, and directed to all his loving ſubjects 


to raiſe and levy war againſt the Prince of Orange 


and his adherents, and to ſeize all forts, caſtles, &. 
But as for any Commiſſion particularly Tevelled 
againſt the perſon of the Prince of Orange, I nei- 


ther ſaw nor heard of any ſuch.” Aſter all, whe- 
ther the term perſon was expreſsly mentioned in the 
Commiſſion or not, it ſeems apparent from the 
authoriſed conſtruction of Sir George Berkeley, 
that it was included in the defign and fpirit- of ĩt. 
T The Memoirs compoſed or corrected by King 
James contain, notwithſtanding, a peremptory de- 
nial of this charge, © The King,“ it is faid, * Was 
preſſed to make another attempt upon England. 
He was prevailed upon by conceiving the kingdom 
to be much better diſpoſed, and the conjuncture 
95 more 
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| wore. fayorable. Before the King entered upon 
his. expedition, he found great difficulties about 
Mording his Declaration. Melſort had been diſ- 
miſſed at the ſolicitation of his friends in England. 
Middkton, who ſucceeded him, was of opinion 
that the King ought to adhere to his laſt Declara- 
tion. The King left St. Germaine 8 February 2 28. 
T he troops intended for the invaſion began to 
draw near Dunkirk and, Calais. He Was haſtened 
off too ſoon by the Court of F rance. The: alarm 
vas taken, before. things were. ripe, and the in- 
tende expedition; fell to the ground. Beſides the 
| misfertunes, common to this expedition with the 
: zreſLoh the King's attempty, it brought obloquy up- 
on, him, by its being thought that he was privy. to 
or approved of the deſign on the perſon of the 
»Pringe of Orange. Certain gentlemen, thinking 
todo the King good ſeryice by it, combined among 
themſelves. Their firſt project was to ſurpriſe and 
«ſeize: the Prince of Orange, and carry him into 
France. But finding that impracticable if they 
ſerupled his life,, they were by degrees drawn into 
af xeſolution of attacking him as he came from 
Hampton Court, or from hunting; and if they 
ound no poſſibility, of carrying bim off. alive, to 
make no difficulty of killing him. The King was 
neither privy to this deſign, nor did he commiſ- 
ion the perſons—though, he ſuffered moſt unde- 
W in his nenne intereſt. For 
100 | thoſe 
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| ofvwiforiunite gentlemen—by miſtuking meſſages 
on the one hand, and their too forward zeal on the 


other, moſt of them loſt their own lives, and fur- 
niſhed an opportunity to the King's enemies of 
renewing their ealumnies againſt him.“ It appears 
by this account, therefore, that the perſuns con- 
- cerned in this dark and deſperate buſineſs imagined 
they were acting under the ſanction of the Court 
of St. Germaine's: and it is not eaſy to couoeive 
how it was poſfible in ſuch à eaſe to miſtake the 
meſfages or inſtructions ite which we are nectffa- 
rily led to idfer that they meunt to conform 
The Government having with; ſuuh ſuccuſs de- 
teteted and puniſhed he authors of this dating and 
dangerous coHHpirucy at home ; the moſt . vigorous 
efforts were at the ſume time made to oounteract. 
the machinations of the enemies of thevnution 
abroad. Admiral Ruſſel, having»withoineredible 
diligence collected a vaſt fleet of fifty ſhips of the 
line, ſtood oyer to the French coaſt;and diſcovered 
in the port of Calais between 3 and 400 tranſports, 
drawn up cloſe in ſhore, as alſo ſeventeen or eigh- 
teen men of war lying amongſt the ſands of Dun- 
kirk, which were intended to cover the embark- 
ation. The enemy, aſtoniſhed at the ſudden-appear- 
ance of the Engliſh: fleet; inſtead of continuing 
thbeir preparations ſor a deſcent on the adverſe coaſt, 
decame anxious for the ſaſety/ of their o. The 
Wen W 
3 8 Shovel, 
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more fayorable... ;Before the King entered upon 
His, expedition, he found great , difficulties about 
wording his Declaration. Melfort had been diſ- 
miſſed at the ſolicitation of his friends in England. 
Middleten, who ſucceeded him, was of opinion 
_ that the King ought. to adhere to his laſt Declara- 
tion. The King leſt St. Germaine 8 February 2 28. 
ITbe troops intended for the invaſion began to 
| draw near Dunkirk and, Calais. He was haſtened 
off too ſoon by the Court of France. The alarm 
was taken before. things, were ripe / and the in- 
«tended. expedition fell to the ground. Beſides the 
misfortunes common to this. expedition with the 
reſt oß the King's attempts it brought obloquy up- 
on him, by. its being thought that he was priyy to 
or approved of the deſign on the perſon of the 
»Prince of Orange. Certain, gentlemen, thinking 
to do the King good ſeryice by it, combined among 
themſelves. Their firſt project was to ſurpriſe and 
«&ize;the;Prince of Orange, and carry him into 
France. But finding that impracticable if they 
ſerupled his life, they were by degrees drawn into 
a reſolution of attacking him as he came from 
Hampton Court, or from hunting; and if they 
ound no. pollibility of carrying him off alive, to 
„wake no difficulty of killing him. The King was 
neither privy to this deſign, nor did he commiſ- 
ion the perſons though he ſuffered moſt unde- 
_—_—_ both in, is reputation and intereſt. For 
9 0 | thoſe 
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 *hoſe unfortunate gentlemen - by miſtaking. meſſages 
on the one hand, and their too forwartl zeal on the 
other, moſt of them loſt their own lives, and fur- 
niſhed an opportunity to the King's enemies of 
rene wing their calumnies againſt him.“ It appears 
by this account, therefore, that the perſons con- 
cerned in this dark and deſperate baſineſs imagined 
they were acting under the ſanction of the Court 
of St. Germaine's: and it is not eaſy to conceive 
how it was poſſible in ſuch a caſe to miſtake the 
meſſages or inſtructions to which we are nectffa- 
rily led to iafer that they meunt to conform. 
The Government having with ſuuh ſuccuſs: de- 

_ 'tetted and puniſhed the authors of tfiis daring and 
dangerous confpiracy/at home; he moſt · vigorous 
efforts were at the ſame time made to oounteract. 

ö the machfnations of the enemies of the nation 

abroad. Admiral Ruſſel, having with! ineretiible 
diligence eollected a vaſt fleet of fifty {hips of the 
line, ſtood oyer to the French coaſt; and diſcovered 
in the port of Calais between 3 and 400 tranſports, 
drawn up cloſe in ſnhore, as alſo ſeventeen or eigh- 
teen men of war lying amongſt the ſands of Dun- 
kirk, which were intended to cover the embark- 
ation. The enemy, aſtoniſhed at the ſudden appear- 
ance of the Engliſh: fleet; inſtead of continuing 
their preparations ſor a deſcent on the adverſe coaſt, 
decame anxious for the ſaſety/ of their o . The 
rer was „ 
. NS Shovel, 
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Shovel, an officer oſ great merit, to bombard the 
town of Calais, and completely diſconcerting the 
deſigns of the Court of Verſailles, returned in tri- 
umph to the Downs. King James, aſter having 
tarried ſome weeks at Calais with a view to em- 
bark for England as ſoon as matters were ſuffi- 
eiently ripe, now returned diſconſolate to St. Ger- 
maine's. The troops aſſembled for the purpoſe of 
invaſion were marched back into the interior of 
the country; and the people of France exclaimed, 
that the malignant ſtar which ruled the deſtiny 
of James had blaſted, this and every other project 
. formed for his reſtoration.” | 
Farly in May 1696 the King of England em- 
. barked, as ſor ſeveral preceding years, to take upon 
bim the command of the Allied Army in Flanders. 


Some weeks previous to his arrival, a ſpirited at- 


: tempt had been made, under the conduct of the 
Earl of Athlone and General Coehorn, on a vaſt 
magazine of ammunition and military ſtores, which 
the French had collected at Givet, in order to en- 
able them to make an early opening of the cam- 
paign. Such was the ſucgeſs attending this enter- 
priſe, that aſter a bombardment of a few hours the 
whole was ſet on fire, and before the cloſe of the 
day completely conſumed; the two Generals re- 
turning to Namur without loſs or moleſtation. Vaſt 
armies were this year brought into the field without 
& 11 viſible end or purpoſe; no offenſiye n 
being 
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being attempted either by Marechal Villetvi or the 
King of England; and & more ſtrixing proof could 
not be exhibited of the folly of continuing a wir 
at ſo immenſe am expence, without the proſpect, 

or; in this mode — 10 the u of 
c ä 
The campaign on the Rhine ele that in 
Flanders, and confifted wholly of marches and 
eottiiter-matches, affording no incident which can 
be ſuppoſed to claim the Dighteft ITE vw 
Ronen hiſtorian, 

In Catalonia, M. 1 , Wade an — _ 
into great reputation, who had ſuperſeded the Due 
de Noailles, paſſing the Ter, attacked and forced 
the Spatitſh army under the Prince of Heſſe Darm- 
ſtadt encamped᷑ near the town of Oſtalric. The 
Spaniards, however, upon this occafion made a 
good defence, and a regular retreat under the cait< 
non of Oſtalrie; ſo that no farther advantage could 
de gained over them : and it appeared on this, and 
many other occaſions, that the ſtate of imbecility 
into which Spain had for near a century fallen was 
owing not to any want of energy in the people, but 
to the miſerable and wretched policy of | lenfeleſs 
and diftracted Government. 

The moſt important event of the om year 
was the defection of the Duke of Savoy, who, find- 
ing the leading Powers of the Allianes ſtill reluct- 

ant to meet the advanees of France, and at bo 
D d ſuame 
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ſame time, as Lamberti affirms, ſecretly appriſed 
by the Court of Verſailles of the infallible reſtora- 
gion of King James i in conſequence of the meaſures 

then cancerted, thought it expedient. to provide 
- for, his own ſecurity by, a ſeparate treaty, ſigned 
early in the ſpring privately and confidentially at | 
Loretta, to which place the Duke had repaired on 
;a, pretended. pilgrimage, and openly and avowedly 
towards the cloſe;of the ſummer. . The Emperor 
and the Kings of Spain and England were bighly 
exaſperated at this deſertion. One of the conditions 
of the treaty went to eſtabluth a neutrality, in Italy, 
and the conſequent. evacuation of that country by 
the Confederate Armies. To this the Courts of 
Vienna and Madrid refuſed with diſdain to accede; 
upon which, the Duke of Savoy, taking upon him 
the command af the combined forces of France 
and Piedmont, entered the Duchy of Milan, and 
inveſted the ſortreſs of Valentia. Aſter the trenches 
A — opened tor thirteen, . a er 1 


2144. 


8 be — and French troops _ to 
their leſpective countries. And his, Moſt Chriſ- 
tian Majeſty ordered a moſt. folemy Te Deum to 
be ſung at Notre Dame for the termination of the 
war in Italy, and ſplendid fireworks to be exhi- 
Reg betore the Hotel de Ville, with the happy de- 


vice of Alexander cutting the Gercke knot, TY 
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In Hungary, the Imperial armies, were again 
G N by the Elector of Saxony, who. dil. 
tinguiſhed himſelf as a General rather by his bra - 
very;than his military {kill and conduct. A fierce, | 
but indeciſive engagement between the two armies, 
took place Auguſt 1696, on a plain hordering on 
the river Beque, aſter which. a ſort of ceffation of 
hoſtilities ſeemed to enſue, ». [The attention of Eu- 

rope was, however, forcibly drawn, to this fide of 
the Continent, in conſequence of the ſudden. and 
ſucceſsful, attack made, by. Peter Czar, of Muſcovy 
on the Turkiſh, dominions, and the ſurrender of 
the important city of Aſoph, ſituated at the mouth 
of the Tanais, to the Ruſſian arms. The Emperor. 
Leopold was eager. on this eyent to conclude a 
treaty: of alliance with the Car; and Europe now 
for the firſt time began to entertain ſome faint idea 
of the greatneſs of that power, which was deſtined 
to make. ſo diſtinguiſhed, a figure in the tranſac- 
tions of the ſucceeding century. The talents of 
the young Czar, clouded and obſcured as they 
were by the defects of a barbarous education, al- 
ready appeared in the view of penetrating ob- 
ſervers to bode extraordinary changes and events. 
His father Alexis, who died in 1675, left three 
ſons, Theodore, Iwan and Peter, and a daughter, 
Sophia. Theodore dying i in 1682 conſtituted Iwan 
and Peter joint ſovereigns ; and, on account of the 
| ines, of Iwan and the tender. years of Peter, 
| | D ds 5 Sophia 
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Sophia was declared Regent of the Empire. She 
was a voman of great courage, addrefs and am- 


bition. Her adminiſtration was violent and bloody; 
and the harbore@the deſign of ſeizing on the Em- 
pire, to the exctofion of her brothers. But Peter, 
who had now attained to the age of feventeen, 
with equal fagacity and reſolution attacked the 
Princeſs ſuddenfy at Mofeow, defeated her parti- 
fans, and, making her a priſdner, compelled her to 
retire within the walls of a monaſtery. lwan dying 
in the preſent year, Peter now reigned fole Fmpe- 
ror, and ſoon gave indications of arr ardent and af- 
piring eps , formed for vaſt and boutdlefs enter- 
bre. 

The Court of Verkilte having renewed its over- 
tures for peace, and even delegated M. de Callieres 
fo the States General with ſpecific propoſals; the 
Maritime Powers, alarmed at the defection of the 
Duke of Savoy, ſeemed at length to lend a ferions 
ear to the propoſitions of France. And on the 3d 
of September 1696, their High Mightineſſes, with 
the approbation of the King of England, came to 
a folemn reſolution, © that, in confequence of the 
conceſſions of France to the Imperial demands, 
matters were now brought to ſuch a erifis, that in 
concert with their Allies the mediation of Sweden 
might be accepted.” But Spain and the Emperor 
in haughty terms fignified their opinion, that the 
declarations of France were not yet ſufficiently 

5 explicit 
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n. ;nfified upon the re-efiablihrent 
of the treaty of Weſtphalia in all its parts; and 
they added this extraordinary condition to their 
acceptance of the mediation, © that the King of 
Sweden, as guarantee of the Treaty of Weſtphalia, 
ſhould join his forces to thoſe of the Allies, in caſe 
France ſhould refuſe to accede to the terms pro. 
poſed.” The proſpect of a peace, therefore, was to 
appearance fill very diſtant ; and the King of Eng- 
land, after adjuſting meaſures for the next cam- 
paign, returned early in the month of On: to 
England. 

During his abſence in the 8 a ſeſſion of 
Parliament had been held in Scotland Lord 
Murray, created Earl of Tullibardine, preſiding 
as High Commiſſioner, A ſpirit of loyalty ſeemed 
to pervade the whole of their proceedings; the 
ſupplies demanded by the Court were granted with- 
out difficulty, and an Aſſociation ſimilar to that 
of England was adopted with equal unanimity. 

Ireland this year ſuſtained a great public loſs by 
the death of the Lord Deputy Capel. Peace and 
order ſeemed, however, in a great meaſure re- 
| ſtored, The goverament of that kingdom was tranſe 
ferred to Sir Charles Porter, Lord Chancellor, and 
the Earls of Montrath and Drogheda, as Lords 
Juſtices. A ſeſſion of Parliament being beld, the 


Aſſociation of the Engliſh ee * * 
29 by 


5 55 by all the Members, excepting one Sandefſön; who 


was thereupon' indignantly expelled the Houſe. 

On the th of October 1696, the day fixed for 
the meeting of the Parliament of England, the 
King acquainted the two Houſes, © that over- 
türes for peace had been made on the part of the 
enemy. But,” faid he, © 1 am ſure we ſhall agree 
in opinion, that the only way of treating with 
France is with our ſwords in our hands.“ In re- 
ply to which, the Commons preſented an Addreſs 
framed in the ſpirit of Roman magnanimity. This 
is the eighth year,” ſay they, © in which your Ma- 
jeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjeas, the Com- 
mons in Parliament aſſembled, have aſſiſted your 


_ Majeſty with large ſupplies for carrying on a juſt | 


and neceſſary war in defence of our religion, pre- 
ſervation of our laws, and vindication of the rights 
and liberties of the People of England, which we 
have bitherto preſerved, and by the bleſſing of 
God on your Majeſty's conduct and good goyern- 
ment will ſteadfaſtly maintain, and entail on our 
poſterity. This has coſt the Nation much blood 
and treaſure: but the hopes of accompliſhing ſo 
great and glorious a work have made your ſubjects 
cheerfully ſupport the charge. And to ſhew your 
Majeſty and all Chriſtendom, that the Commons 
of England will not be amuſed or diverted from 
their firm reſolutions of es by war a ſafe and 

honorable 
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honorable peace; we do, in the name of all thoſe 
we repreſent, renew our aſſurances to your Ma- 
jeſty, that this Houſe will ſupport your Majeſty 
and your Government againſt all your enemies 
both at home and abroad; and that they will effee- 
tually aſſiſt you in the proſecution and carrying 
on the preſent war againſt France.” The King, 
highly pleaſed and gratified with theſe aſſurances, 
replied in warm terms, © that the continuance of 
their zeal and affection was what of all things in 
the world he valued moſt; and that he would 
make the good and ay of the Nation * " 
cipal care of his life.” ) 
The profeſſions of the Commons n no means 
evaporated in mere words. The eſtimates of the 
neceſſary ſupplies being laid before the Houſe by 
Mr. Montague; it appeared that near ſix millions 
were wanting for the current expences of the 
year; and upwards of five millions of floating 
debt, occaſioned by the deficiency of former ſunds 
and taxes, were to be provided for. Meeting the 
embarraſſments of the moment with firmneſs and 
fortitude, they came to a reſolution, “ that the 
ſupplies for the ſervice of the year 1697 ſhould be 
raiſed within the year; which was effected by a 
land- tax of three ſhillings in the pound, and a very 
heavy capitation tax, in addition to the exiſting bur- 
dens, The arrear of 5,160,000]. was provided for 
by loans and Exchequer bills, which till this time, 
Dd4 from 
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from the delay and uneertainty of payment, had 
ſuffered an enormous depreciation. But the maſt 
vigorous and effectual meaſures were now taken for 

the reſtoration of the public credit. An intereſt of 
71. Jas. per cent. was allowed upon theſe bills; 
they were taken by the Government as money, in 
the payment ef all duties excepting the land-tax z 

and the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury were autho- 

riſed by Parliament to contract with ſuch indivi- 

duals or bodies corporate as they thought fit to ex- 

change theſe bills or /alhes for ready money at a 

certain premium; which was firſt fixed at ten per 

cent. but afterwards ſunk to four; till in a thort 

time, to the aſtoniſhment of the public, who had ſo 

long ſeen them at a0, 30 or 40 per cent. diſcount, 
they roſe to par, in conſequence of theſe very eaſy 

and obvious, but at this period novel and marvel- 

lous operations of finance. There were, neverthe- 

le, thoſe who mourned in ſecret to ſee national 

profuſion and extravagance organiſed into a ſyſtem, 

and millions upon millions laviſhed and diffipated, 

as if the national wealth could never be exhauſted, 

and the hearts- blood of the public were deſtined 

eternally to feed the inſatiable vulture of war. 

So anxious were the Commons to retrieve and 
eſtabliſh parliamentary and public credit, that they 
condeſcended to take very great alarm at a trifling 
jeſting paragraph in a certain periodical paper pub- 


>. liſhed at this time, called The Flying Poſt, ex- 


preſſed 
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preſſed as follows: We hear that when the Ex- 
chequer notes are given out upon the capitation 
fund, whoſoever ſhall deſire ſpecie on them will 
have it, at. five and & bal per cent. of the Society 
of Gentlemen that baye ſubſcribed to advance 
ſome hundreds of thouſands of pounds.” They 
yoted this paſſage to be © a malignant infinuation 
in order to deſtroy the credit and currency of tha 
Exchequer bills,” They ordered the Printer, John 
Saliſbury, tog be taken into cuſtody ; and gave 
leave to bring in a bill to prevent the writing, 
printing, or publiſhing any news without licenſe, 
And yet, when ſuch a bill was preſented by Mr. 
Pulteney, it was, to the eyerlaſting honor of the 
Houſe, thryuwn out before a ſecond reMing ; he- 
cauſe, though they ſaw the miſchiefs of the liberty 
of the preſs, they knew not where to fix the power 
of reſtraint, This was bappily-the laſt attempt eyer 
made to ſetter the freedom of the preſs, that palla- 
dium of our liberties. Soon after the Reſtoration, 
un act, founded chiefly on the Star Chamber decree 
of 1637, paſſed, to ſubject the preſs to the reſtric- 
tive power of a licenſer ; but this, as the celebrated 
Blackſtone obſerves, © is to ſubje& all freedom of 
ſentiment to the prejudices of one man, and make 
him the arbitrary and infallible judge of all contro- 
verted points in learning, religion, and govern- 
ment, The will of individuals ought to þe left 
free ; the abuſe only of that free will is the proper 


object 
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object of legal puniſhment.“ The Licenſing Act 
determined i in 1679, but was revived by ſtatute in 
the firſt year of James II. and continued till 1692, 
| when it was again renewed for two years, and finally 
expired in 1694, when the preſs became properly 
free, as it will now in all probability remain till the 
Conſtitution of England, already ſhaken to bard cen- 
tre, ſhall periſh with it“. +50 e 
The attention of the Houſe was fir a avi; part 
of the ſeſſion engaged and almoſt engroſſed by a 
bufinefs, which, in the view of a diftant poſterity, 
can by no means appear of that moment and im- 
portance which it accidentally and artificially ac- 
quired in conſequence of the temporary warmth of 
political contention. Sir John Fenwick, a man 
deeply concerned in the late conſpiracy, had been 
apprehended i in the month of June at New Rom- 
ney, in his way to France. He had been accom- 
PR Curing part of his flight by one pe 


* 66 1 "Wo not more RA IT HH ſays Dr. $149 e to 
leave the right of printing unreſtrained, becauſe writers may be 
afterwards cenſured, than it would be to ſleep with doors un- 
bolted, becauſe by our laws we can hang a thief.” Thus, by a 
dangerous illuſion are wit and metaphor too often by men of 
parts ſubſtituted for grave and ſolid argument. In the preſent 
inſtance, the edge of the remark has been with great felicity 
turned againſt the remarker, by the counter obſervation, “ that, 
to ſuffer no book to be publiſhed without a licenſe is tyranny 
as abſurd as it would be to ſuffer no traveller to paſs along the 
highway without producing A that he 18 not a robber. 
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was unfortunately ME In this cont? 
tial effuſion of affection and terror, he ſaid, © that 
nothing could fave his life, but the endeavors of Lord 
Carliſle his brother, the family of the Howards, Ne. 
or elſe the ſecuring a jury. On his examination 
before' the Lords of the Regency, he reſolutely 
denied the charges brought againſt him: but at 
length the letter was produced; the ſurpriſe of 
which ſo affected him, that. he could not conceal 
his diſmay and confuſion, and no longer perſiſted in 
his former proteſtations of innocence. Soon after 
this, on hearing that a bill was found againſt him 
by a grand j jury, he petitioned for a delay of trial, 
and offered to diſcover all he knew, on condition 
he might haye a pardon, and be excuſed from 
appearing as an evidence. This propoſal was 
tranſmitted to the King, then in Flanders, Who 
refuſed to accede to it; and declared, that he 
would be leſt at full liberty to judge both of the 
truth and importance of his diſcoveries. Sir John, 
then reſolving to throw himſelf upon the King's 
mercy, ſent him a paper, in which, after a very 
flight and unſatisfactory account of the plots and 
projects of his friends the Jacobites, he had the 
egregious indiſcretion to bring forward an accuſa- 
tion againſt the Earls of Shrewſbury, Marlborough 
and Bath, the Lord Godolphin and Admiral Ruſ- 
ſel, for having made their peace with James, and 


engaged 
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engaged to act for his intereſt; By this impru- 
dence he made of courſe the moſt powerſul men 
in the kingdom his inveterate and determined 
enemies — and the charge having its foundation i in 
truth, though blended perhaps with ſome inaccu- 
racies and exaggerations, it behoved them to adopt 
bold and deciſive meaſures to filence the accuſer. 
« Till the year before the buſineſs of La Hogue,” 
ſays Sir John Fenwick, in that fatal confeffion, 
which of itſelf conſtituted a crime too great for 
abſolution, we knew only of my Lord Godol- 
pbin concerned in this Government who held a 
_ correſpondence with him (i. e. King James) from 
the time he went over.—This winter my Lord 
Middleton came to town, who had often been de- 
| fired to go over (i. e. to St. Germaine's), believing 
it would be great ſervice to King James to have 
him there in his buſineſs. He alleged he could do 
little ſervice by going, unleſs he could engage and 
ſettle a correſpondence here before he went - that 
he had entered into this affair with Lord Shrewf- 
bury and Lord Godolphin alfeady ; and there were 
ſome others whom he believed he ſhould gain, and 
then he would go, 'Soon after Captain Floyd, a 
groom of the bedchamber to King James, was ſent 
over to him from my Lord Marlborough and Ad- 
miral Ruſſel, with an aſſurance from them of their 
intereſt in the fleet and army, which they did not 
doubt but to ſechre to him if he would grant 

them 


them his pardon for what was 1 At his re- 
turn, which was within 4a month, he acquainted 
me with ſome things King James had ordered 
him, and told me he had no difflcalty itt Mr; 
Ruſſel's affair: but the anſwer to Lord Marlho- 
rough was, that he was the greateſt of cfimitials, 
where he had the greateſt obligations ; but if he 
did him extraordinary ſervices, he might hope for 
pardon, ——My Lord Middteton, having ſettle 
his correſpondence, went over in March' following. 
— Sir Ralph Delaval and Killi grew were both 
engaged to, ſerve King James : their opinion was 
aſked of Shovel; they ſaid, he was not a ma to 
be ſpoke to, &c.” 

This information was treated with great con- 
tempt. The King would not appear to give any 
ſort of credit; to it; and an order was iſſued for 
bringing bim to trial unleſs he made fuller and 
more material diſcoveries _ Bat ws delays 
| „ idtervoned; 

* No doubt the parties ee 
themſelves as well as they were able from theſe accuſations - but 
the Duke of Devonſhire, to whom Sir John Fenwiek read the 
papers, told him ( that the King was acquainted with moſt 
of thoſe things before. There is a curious letter extant from 
Shrewſbury to the King, in the Kenſington Cabinet, dated 
September. the 8th, 1696, containing proteſtations of innocence 
to which it is unpleaſant to be obliged to refuſe credit. I want 


words, ſays he, «to. expreſs my ſurpriſe at the impudent and 
unacoountable accuſation of Sir John! Fenwick. I will, with all 
the — imaginable, give your Majeſty an account of the 

only 
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intervened ; and Sir John Fenwick, perceiving how 
little chance he bad of eſcape; from this quarter, 
thought it neceſſary to play a new game, and be- 
gan with great art and afliduity, to practiſe upon 


the witneſſes who were. to be produced againſt 


him. Theſe were Porter and Goodman, both of 
them men very obvious to corruption. The firſt, 


f being tbe moſt confiderable perſon of the two, was 


offered the ſum of 600 guineas to bear h his charges 
to, France, and an annuity. of 3ool; for life. Por- 


ter, {inſtead of accepting theſe propoſals, thought 


be. conſulted his intereſt better 1 in divulging the 


offers. made by the priſoner, to the Govern ment. 
18 But 


en Le can regalle that ſhould give the leaſt pretence to 


ſuch an invention. _ After your, Majeſty was pleaſed. to allow me 


to lay down my employment, it was more than a year before I 
once faw my Lord Middleton. He told me, he intended to go 
beyond ſeasg and aſked"if I would command him no ſervice. I 
then told him, by the courſe he was taking it would never be 
in his power to do himſelf or his friends ſervice; and if the 
time ſhould come that he expected, I looked upon myſelf as an 
offender not to be forgiven, ,—He ſcemed ſhotked at my anſwer, 
and never mentioned any thing elfe to me, but left a meſſage 
with my aunt (Lady Middleton) that I might depend upon 
his good offices upon any occaſion 3 and in the'fame manner he 
relied upon mine here, and bad left me truſtee for the ſmall con- 


 Gerns he had in England,” Tonly bowed, and told her I ſhould 
always be ready to ſerve her, or him, or their children. Your 


Majeſty now knows the extent of 1 my crime; and, if I do not 
fatter myſelf, it is no more than a King may forgive.” In a 
ſubſetent ter abs wr I mor he IT wrong an to re- 
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But Goodman, being alſo tampered with, proved 
more compliant; and when the time of the trial 
approached, it appeared that, one of the witneſſes 
having abſconded, no legal conviction, as the law 
of treaſon now ſtood, oould take place — all oolla : 
teral evidence, however cogent or ſatisfactory. init: 
ſelf, being invalid and nugatoty: and the priſoner 
had great reaſon to flatter hicoſelf that he was in 
a ſtate of perfect ſaſety . But the enemies o Feny 
wick were far too powerſulito-ſuffer. Hye thus, to 


fien the Seals. on account AF the "ar fate of * ealth, 1 the 
ſuſpicion he lay under—bt to this ne — 5 by nd 
means hearken. Mr. Macpherſon, on the authority of the M8. 
Memoirs of King James, imputes the. attainder of Six John 
Fenwick to a perſonal enmity 0 Dok gl ug him, Mac- 


pherſon” 8 Hiſt, vol. ii. chap. 35. But, as Dr. Somer: il ille in 
his Hiſtory of Political TranſaQttons, Ke. juſtly and uicioutty 
obſerves, « if the Life of James is admitted * authentic; on 
the one hand, with reſpect to every allegation and fact favorable 

to his own character, and as equally authentic, on the other, in 
eſtabliſhing every inſinuation reproachful to the character of 
William; i it is obvious what the conſequence muſt be, and how 
unfairly a perſon truſting to ſuch information muſt judge of 
the conduct of James ard William. — Had he been prone to 
reſentment, he might have gratiſied it more extenſiyely and ef- 
fectually by ſaving Sir John Fenwick, and admitting him as an 
evidence againſt thoſe men whoſe treachery was aggravated by 
ingratitude; ; but upon this and many other occaſions William 
acrificed reſentment to conſiderations of prudence and gene 
roſity. In this, as in almoſt every other inſtance, Mr. Macpher- 
ſon's poiſoned ſhaft en its mark, and “ hits 1 woundleſe | 


air.“ 
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reap the benefit of his own artifices; On the 6th 
of November 1696, Admiral Ruſſel acquainted the 
Howſe of Commons, that his Majeſty had given 
leave io lay before them the feveral papers which 
had been given in by Sir John Fenwick, in the na- 
ture of inſormat ions agaimft himfelf, and feveral 
other perſons of qualmy; and be deſired that thoſe 
papers tight be read, that ſo he might have an 


opportunity of juſtifying bimſelſ; or, if be did not, 
wbat he might fall under the cenſure of the Houſe. 


The papers being read, Fenwick was ordered to the 
bar of the Honfe, and interrogated by the Speaker 
as to his knowledge of the defigris and practices of 
the enemies of Government; being at the ſume 
time told, that to thake a full and cleat diſtovery 

was the beff and only method he could take to de- 
ſerve the favor of the Houſe. To this he made 
very weak and prevarieating reply — declaring 
« that he had already, in the hope and proſpecł 
of pardon, diſcovered all he knew; and the an- 
ſwer conſſantly was, This is not fatisfaQory ;'— 
ſo that,” ſaid the priſoner, I am where I was. 
Now, when a man hath told all he knows, and 
this muſt ſtill be the anſwer, it is very hard. * 
hope I ſhall not find this from "this Honorable 
Houſe : I know this Houſe is good ſecurity, if I 
had it; bot tilt I have it 1 am under theſe cir- 
eumſtanees that I may at laſt be told, All is not 
ſatisfactory. In conſequence of this indiſcretion, 

2 | | ; he | 
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be inflamed the anger of the Houſe by his refuſal, 
and the reſentment of the Executive Government 
by his implied reproach- reducing himſelf, by his 
own ſtatement of things, to this unhappy dilemma: 
Either he had, previous to this examination at the 
bar of the Houſe, made a full and clear” diſcoyery 
as he pretended, in which caſe it was great pre- 
ſumption and abſurdity to ſtipulate ſor a pardon, 
when he bad nothing freſn to communicate —or, if 
he had not already made a full diſcovery, he ſtood 
ſelt· convicted of the groſſeſt falſehood and diſſimu- 
lation, with regard to the Court, which would then 
be entirely e here as to any nen of diſ- 
ſatisfaction. 0 e 276154888 
A motion was forthwith 42 10 eric by 
a great majority, to bring in a bill to attaint Sir 
John Fenwick of high treaſon; and counſel was 
aſſigned him by order of the Houſe. But the bill 
in all its ſtages, and in its progreſs throughout both 
Houſes, had to encounter a moſt unexpected op- 
poſition, invigorated by all the animation and elo- 
quence which the rage of faction could inſpire. 
The Tories and concealed Jacobites in the Houſe 
felt that they ſtood upon high and popular ground; 
and they improved their advantage with great art 
and ability. The queſtion reſolved itſelf into two 
parts: 1ſt, Whether any deviation from the eſta- 
bliſhed and legal mode of proceeding, and the aſ- 
ſumption of ſo extraordinary a power as that of 
Ee paſſing 
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paſſiog hills of attainder on evidence not admiſſible 
in the inferior oourts, was in any caſe juſtifiable ? 
And, 2dly, Whether, if ſuch an arbitrary exertion 
of authority was ever to be vindicated, the caſe of 
Sir John Fenwick was of ſo great. — as 
to juſtiſy the exerciſe of it? 

The advocates for the bill alleged, that ths or- 
dinary and eſtabliſned laws of the land were in- 
tended and calculated for ordinary caſes; but that 
there never exiſted a government where there was 
not a reſort to extraordinary power when the na- 
ture of the caſe required it. The reaſon why any 
man deſerves to be puniſhed, is becauſe he is cri- 
minal, let his crime be made evident in any way 
hatſoever Whatever makes the truth evident, is 
and muſt be held fair and reaſonable evidence. Can 
any innocent man think himſelf in danger, when 
be is judged by the Repreſentatives of the Nation 
und the Peerage of the Realm. If the bill in queſ- 
tion eſtabliſned a precedent for puniſhing a man 
whole guilt was doubted of, it would indeed be a- 
very ill and dangerous precedent. But, on the con- 
trary, it is in fact a precedent for puniſhing a man 
notoriouſly criminal, who had eluded the juſtice 
and dared the reſentment” of his country. For 
ſuch a caſe proviſion - could not be made hy fixed 
and ſtanding laws. The Legiſlature was indeed 
not bound to obſerve juſtice and equity as much, 
if not more than the inferior Courts ; becauſe the 
3 21 Supreme 
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Supreme Court ought to ſet an example to all 
others: but they might ſee cauſe to paſs over forms 
as Occaſion ſhould require. The Conſtitution of 
England admitted neither State inquiſitions, not 
tortures, nor any magiſtrate veſted; like the Dicta- 
tor of the Romans, with unlimited power; and 
therefore; upon great emergencies, recourſe muſt 
be had to the Supreme Legiſlature. The method 
of attainders had been practiſed at all times; and 
when parliamentary attainders went upon good 
grounds, they had never been thought to merit 
cenſure; Bills of attainder paſſed in times of vio- 
lence had indeed been reverſed; andffo likewiſe 
had judgments of the inferior courts. The poſſible 
abuſe of power is no argument againſt its juſt and 
reaſonable ex erciſe. The Nation and every perſon 
in it muſt be ſafe in the hands of a Parliament 
elected by themſelves; or, if they are not ſaſe, 
there is no help for it the Nation muſt periſh, for 
it is by their own fault. The antient Romans car- 
ried their idea of liberty ſo high, that by the Por- 
tian Law no citizen could be put to death for any 
crime whatſoever. Yet in the famous eaſe of Ca- 
tiline's conſpiracy, as the evidence was \clear,.and; 
the danger extreme, the - accomplices in it were* 
executed notwithſtanding the Portian Law. And 
this was done by the order of the Senate, without 
either hearing them make their own defence, or 
25 ¹ r admitting 
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admitting them to claim the right which the Vale- 
rian Law gave them of an appeal to the People. 
In reply to theſe arguments the opponents of the 
bill inſiſted, that the High Court of Parliament, 
though not bound by the forms of law, could not 
depart ſrom the rules of evidence. Parliament 
could not alter the nature of things; what was 
juſtice and equity in Weſtminſter Hall was juſtice 
and equity everywhere. It had been ſolemnly de- 
termined by a late Act, that two witneſſes were 
neceſſary to prove an overt act of treaſon. If Par- 
lament aſſume a power of diſpenſing at pleaſure 
with the laws moſt eſſential to the liberty and ſafety 
of the ſubject, who is ſecure ? Sir John Fenwick 
may not indeed be a good Engliſhman, yet his 
cauſe may be the cauſe of a good Engliſhman. 
Shall it be faid that there ariſes danger to the 
Government from ſuffering Sir John Fenwick to 
eſcape in conſequence of a deficiency of evidenee, 
and at the fame: time forget the danger to our- 
ſelves, which will be incurred from the conviction 
of Sir John Fenwick under that deficiency of evi- 
dence? Is it a propoſition to be endured, that 
the Conſtitution muſt be weakened, in order that 
the Government may be ſttengthened? Who is 
Sir John Fenwick, that ſuch alarm and apprehen- 
ſion ſhould: be excited in the poſſible event of his 
enlargement? Even the Regicides, notwithſtand- 
ns | ' ing | 
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ing the notoriety of the fact charged upon them, 
were admitted to the benefit of a trial by the 
known laws of the land; and did not ſuffer with- 
out a previous uche 08 the faireſt and fulleſt 
evidence. As to bills of attainder 'in former Par- 
| Haments, many no doubt had paſſed, but not with- 
out heavy cenſure in all caſes where the perſons 
attainted were neither fugitives' nor outlaws, but 
ready perſonally to appear, and deſirous to abide 
the iſſue of a regular trial. In the glorious and 
memorable times of Elizabeth, however, it was 
remarked that not a ſingle bill of attainder had 
pafſed, And though continually haraſſed with 
plots and confpiracies, the wiſdom of that reign 
knew how to maintain the honor and ſafety of the 
Government without having recourſe to ſuch odi- 
. ous expedients, We can tell at preſent on what 
ground we ſtand; for by the Statute of Edward III. 
we know what is treaſon ; by the two Statutes 
of Edward VI. and the late Act of Treaſon, we 
know what is proof; and by the Statute of Magna 
Charta we know how we are to be tried—by the 
law of the land, and the judgment of our peers. 
But if bills of attainder eome into faſhion, we ſhall 
neither know what is treaſon, what is evidence, 
nor how nor where we are to be tried. In a trial 
of this nature, if it deſerves the name, the two 
characters of Judges and Jurymen are confounded; 
there is no power of examining upon oath ; there 
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is an ultimate power of condemnation, without 3 
correlative ultimate power of acquittal, It is the 
province and duty of a Judge, as Lord Coke ſays, 
diſcernere per lagem. If Judges make the law their 
rule, they can neyer err; but if the uncertain ar- 
pitrary dictates of their own fancies, which Lord 
Coke calls the crooked; cord of diſcretion,” be 
the rule they follow, endleſs. errors muſt be the 
effect of ſuch.. judgments. Even ſuppoſing in the 
_ preſent, caſe Sir John Fenwick guilty; the mode 
of trial l itſelf 1 iniquijons, Wis blood i is wojuſtly 
ſpilt. 
a Such! is dhe 1 of the etl vide; on 
cach fide, in the diſouſſiſion of this celebrated bill; 
but blended with the bittereſt effuſions of paſſion 
and perſonality. Sir Edward Seymour cloſing his 
ſpeech againſt the bill with theſe words: „I am 
_ of opinion with the Roman, who, in the caſe of. 
Catiline, declared he had rather ten guilty perſons, 
ſhould eſcape, than one innocent ſuffer — General 
Mordaunt in reply remarked, © that the Honorable 
Member ſeemed not to recollect that the, Roman 
who, made. this declaration was ſuſpected. of being 
a; conſpirator himſelf.” Another Member, of the 
Houſe; Mr. Manley, haying i in relation to the bill 
with vehemence exclaimed, « that it would not be 
the firſt; time they. had reaſon to repent making 
court to the Government at the hazard of the li- 
| Lerkies of ws Veople 10 ſuch Was the elamor raiſed, 
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<< him, that he was by an immediate vote of 
the Houſe, which refuſed. to accept any expla- 
nation, committed priſoner to the Tower. Upon 
the whole, it appeared that the arguments of the 
opponents of the bill made great impreſſion both 
in and. out of the Houſe; The firſt diviſion; on 
the motion for leave to bring in the bill was 179 
voices to 61: and the bill was finally paſſed by 
189 voices againſt 156. it was then transferred 
to the Lords, where it occaſioned another vehe- 
ment conteſt ; and it Was ultimately carried, ON 
a till cloſer diviſian of 68 Lords againſt, 61.3 forty- 
one of whom ſubſcribed. a ſtrong proteſt againſt 
the bill. The impolicy of the Whigs was manifeſt 
in thus affording their antagoniſts the Tories an 
| opportunity, which they eagerly embraced, of ap- 
pearing in the advantageo us light of the, advocates 
and defenders of the Condition, For, however 
romantic it may be to deny the abſtract principle, 
that there. are extraordinary caſes which. Juſtify, 
extraordinary deviatiqns from eſtabliſhed rules; yet. 
cannot the concluding obſervation of the, Lords 
proteſt be juſtly controverted, © that Sir John Fen- 
wick i is, ſo inconfiderable a man, as to the endan- 
gering the peace of the Governments! that there 
needs no negeſſity of proceeding: againſt b his 
extraordigary manner. 1 

A circumſtance which teuds to | invelop, the evi- 
dence of ] Fenwick reſpecting the great leaders of 
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the Whig party in deeper obſcurity i is, that the 
Earl of Monmouth had, as we are informed by 
Biſhop Burnet, expreſſed a too vehement concern 
teft he ſhould be mentioned amongſt the corre 
ſpondents of the Court of St. Germaine's; but, 
finding himſelf ſecure, he gave ſecret encourage - 
ment to Fenwick to perfif i in his diſcoveries againſt 
the Earl of Shrewſbury ; ; and reſenting his refuſal 
—Fenwick having already, as he repeatedly aſ⸗ 
ſerted, told all he knew Monmouth made a 
ſpeech of great length and vehemence in the Houſe 
of Lords, in favor of the Bill of Attainder. Upon 
which Fenwick, impelled by anger and revenge, in 
his turn revealed to the Houſe, on a ſubſequent ex- 
amination moved by Lord Carlifle at his defire, 
the baſe and ſiniſter practices of Monmouth, who 
was thereupon committed to the Tower, and dif- 
miſſed from his employments. But he was ſoon 
releaſed, with a flight cenſure only—the King not 
wiſhing to haye the matter farther inveſtigated. He 
even ſpoke to Biſhop Burnet to do all he could 
to ſoſten the cenſure ; which he readily camplied 
with, not knowing,” as he ſays, © what new 
ſcene of confuſion might haye been ROY by him 
in his own excuſe.” “ 

Tube Bill of Attainder received the * aſſent 
early in January 1697, and Sir John Fenwick, 
finding that there was no mercy in reſerve for 


kim, * with fortitude to meet his approach- 
ing 
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ing fate. And notwithſtanding the proofs of weak- 
neſs and pufillanimity which he had previouſly 
ſhewn, he reſigned himſelf to the ſtroke of death 
with calmneſs and compoſure. On account of his. 
rank and noble connection, his ſentence was 
changed to decapitation, which he ſuffered on 
Tower- hill, January the 28th, leaving in the hands 
of the Sheriff a paper containing, with a denial of 
ſome circumſtances, a virtual oonfeſſion of the ſub. 
| ſtance of the charges adduced againſt him and 
praying God to bleſs his true and lawful Sove- 
reign King James; and to reſtore him and his 
poſterity to the throne again, for 17 ee, 1 y 
_ proſperity of the Nation.“ 

Ihe ſeſſion of Parliament eee on x ths 
16th of April 1697, the King declaring, as' uſual; 
his intention to embark: ſpeedily. for the Continent. 
Previous to his departure, he introduced the Earl 
of Sunderland, who had long been known covertly 
to influence his councils, once more to a conſpicu- 
ous ſtation in public life, by appointing him to the 
office of Lord Chamberlain, vacant by the reſigna- 
tion of the Duke of Dorſet; This Noblemgp was at 


conflitated one of the Lords Ji aſtices 3 the 
abſence of the King. The Lord Keeper Somers 
was created a Peer, and advanced to the dignity of 
Chancellor of Great Britain; and Admiral Ruſſel 
was made Earl of Orſord, and continued to occupy: 
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the poſt of Firſt Commiſſioner of the Admiralty, 
with powers little Inferior to thoſe _ veſted in 
a Lord High Admiral. 
The Maritime Powers hw, length Sriouſly 
diſpoſed to liten to the pacific overtures of France; 
a joint memorial was preſented to the Court of Vi- 
enna by the Ambafſadors of England and Holland, 
early in the preſent year 1697, to entreat his Im- 
perial Majeſty to accept the mediation of Sweden 
without reſerve, and name a place for holding the 
Congreſs. In conſequence of this propoſſtion, the 
Emperor deigned to fignify, in cold and haughty 
terms, his acquieſcenoe: and the Miniſters and 
Ambaſſadors of the Allied Powers, excepting Spain, 
who affected to ſtand aloof; as if able ſingly to vin- 
dicate her own rights and to maintain her own ſe- 
parate intereſts, being aſſembled at the Hague, Fe- 
Bruary 1697, M. de Callieres, in the name of his 
| Moft Chriftian Majeſty, offered to confirm and re- 
eſtabliſh the treaties of Weſtphalia and Nimeguen 
an the baſis of the preſent -pacification'; to reftore 
tho eity of Straſburg to the Empire, and Luxem- 
burg to Spain, or an equivalent for each; to reſtore 
Mons, Charleroy and the places captured in Cata- 
lonia to Spain, in the ftate in 'whith they were 
taken; and the town and caſtle of Dinant to the 
Biſhop of Liege; to annul all the decrees of re- 
uniot ade ſinee the concluſion of the peace of 
Nimeguen 5 to reſtore Lorraine according to the 
Fils 2 conditiong 
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conditions of the ſaid treaty ; and to recognize the 
Prince of Orange. as King of Great Britain. Theſe 
were great and ample conceſſions; and ſuch as 
fully demonſtrated the ſincerity of the King of 
France, and his earneſt deſire to give ſatisfaction, to 
the different powers of the Alliance. The Em- 
peror, however, ſill appeared actuated by fullen and 
angry diſcontent. He inſiſted, in a memorial de: 
livered to M. Callieres, not only an the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the Treaties of Weſtphalia and Nime- 
guen in their full extent, according to the explana- 
tion of Nuremburg, but on the unconditional re- 
ſtitution of Lorraine to the Duke, of the caſtle and 
duchy of Bouillon to the Elector of Cologne; and 
with reſpect to Spain, to place all things on the ba- 
ſis of the Treaty of the Pyrenees, And in a fub- 
ſeq uent memorial, delivered April the loth to the 
Swediſh Ambaſſador as mediator, ſtyled the Ultes 
rior of his Cæſarean Majeſty, the ſame extravagant 
demands are renewed—with-the addition of the in- 
ſulting declaration, © that his Imperial Majeſty 
would not have conſented to accept the mediation 
at all, if the King of Sweden had not conſented 
to guaranty the preceding declarations of France.“ 
Ihe death of the Swediſh Monarch Charles XI. 
which happened at this period, did not impede the 
progreſs of the negotiation; the Ambaſſador Me- 
diator declaring, that his late Royal Maſter bad 
perſevered to the laſt in his purpoſe of fulfilling the 
promiſed 
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_ promiſed guarantee. And feeling the approach of 
death, he' had earneſtly recommended the fame 
thing to his ſucceſſor: and that his Majeſty now 
reigning had inherited the fame inclinations and 
attzchments, and defired to manifeſt the fame fin- 
cerity in all things.“ The Emperor and Spain' . al 
Jength, through the urgent and repeated inſtances 
of Sweden and the Maritime Powers, agreed to 
open the conferences iti form; and the Congrefs 
as transferred from the Hague to the village of 
Ryfwick, where King William had a palace, which 
now became the ſeat and centre of political intrigue 
and negotiation. There many ſucceſſive weeks and 
months paſſed away in e 1 di 
euffion amd alter cation. 

But while the Allied Potentates affected to give 
law to France i in the Cabinet, the armies of that 
formidable power, taking advantage of theſe i impo- 
litie delays, were ſueceſsfully exerting themſelves 

in making new ius and conqueſts. And 
on the artival of the King of e in Holland, 


n 


town of. Aeth was inveſted by the enemy, now un- 
der the Conduct of M. Catinat; the Marechals Vil- 
leroi and Boufflers having the td of the co- 
vering army. The place was ſurrendered after a 
defence not very vigorous, and thirteen days open 
trenches only. King William had now taken upon 
him the command of the allied army, which he 
Diigo poſted 
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poſted in ſo ſtrong and judicious a poſition, that 
M. Catinat could gain no farther advantage—the 
campaign being, on the part of the cg n 
ſedly and entirely deſenſive. 

The oppoſite armies lying very near 05 1 
other, in the vicinity of Bruſſels, the attention ofthe 
public was powerfully excited by the repeated inters 
views of the Earl of Portland and Marechal Bouf- 
flers, who, leaving at ſome diſtance their trains of 
officers and attendants, met by agreement in the 
plain of Halle, in the ſight of the two camps; and 
at the laſt of theſe conferences the two military 
negotiators retired to a cottage, where they ſigned 
the artieles previouſly concluded on. It was then 
ſignified to the Plenipotentiaries at Bruſſels, that 
the King of England had adjuſted his ſeparate 
concerus with France; and William ener 
retired from the camp to his palace at Loo. 

What were the preciſe ſubjects of the lin 
ences of Halle, and what the ſeparate articles 
agreed to, has been the ſubject of much curious 
ſpeculation. Biſhop Burnet informs us, that the 
Earl of Portland himſelf told him, that it was then 
and there ſtipulated, that the King of France ſhould; 
give the late King James no aſſiſtance, and the 
reigning Monarch no diſturbance upon his account; 
that James ſhould retire to Aviguon or Italy and 
that the Quęen's jointure of 50, oool. per annum 
ſhould be paid as to a Dowa ger) ames being con- 
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fidered as dead in law. This account is corrobo- 
rated by M. de Torcy, who from the information 
of M. Boufflers ſays, * that, for the farther ſecurity 
of his maſter, the Earl of Portland demanded that 
this-unfortunate Prince ſhould be obliged to re- 
move from France, and to follow his unptopitious 
ſtar to Rome, or whatever other part of the world 
ke choſe,” This condition not being in the ſequel 
complied with by James, the jointure was of courſe h 
with<held;: On the other hand, M. Boufflers, as 
M. de Torey tells us, inſiſted that a general Act of 
Grace ſhould be granted to the Engliſh who had 
followed the fortunes of King James, and that they 
ſhould be reſtored to the poſſeſſion of their eſtates 
-—alfo, that none of the ſubjects of the French King 
ſhould be allowed to enter, or to ſettle in, the city 
of Orange; becauſe his Majeſty foreſaw that the 
new converts, ſtill attached to theif former errors, 
would flock to the provinces bordering upon 
Orange, and, if leave was given them, would ſettle 
there *. It farther appears from the Memofrs of 
King James recently publiſhed, that the King of 
France propoſed to the King of England to obtain 
a parliamentary ſettlement of the Crown after his 
devedſe upon the nominal Prince of Wales, a child 
not as yet nine years of age; and that William 
did not indicate any averſion to reſtore the Prince 
. inheritance of which he had been boy eg: 


"_ * o _ * 


* Torey, vol. i 1, p. 25. 
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by the extreme, and, in relation to him; unmerited, 
rigor of fortune. The overture made to the Engliſh 
Monarch was conſonant to the generoſity of his 
nature; and it ſeemed no leſs agreeable to the 
principles of policy than of juſtice, as it obviated 
the dangers to be apprehended from a diſputed ſuc- 
ceſſion: and the King owed no obligation to the 
Princeſs of Denmark, whoſe perſonal intereſts were 
of little moment in his eſtimation. But on the 
communication of this project to James he op- 
poſed it with great vehemence. He ſaid, be 
could not ſupport the thoughts of making his own 
child an accomplice to his unjuſt dethronement': 
he could ſuffer with chriſtian patience the uſurpa- 
tion of the Prince of Orange, but not that of his 
on ſon. Should even the Prince of Orange,” 
ſaid the abdicated Monarch in a letter addreſſed to 
the King of France, «© induce the Parliament of 
England to repeal the Act of Settlement, it would 
be always on condition of having the Prince of 
Wales placed in their hands, without their being 
able to giye any ſecurity either for his perſon or his 
conſcience.” Moſt undoubtedly King William 
could not for a moment entertain the idea of rein- 
ſtating the Prince, but on the condition of his 
reſidence in England for the purpoſe of educa- 
tion; a conceſſion he could ſcarcely expect from 
the known bigotry of James. We have alſo the 
authority of the Duke of Berwick for this remark- 
Teil ; able 
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able fact, who, in the Memoirs of his life *, relates, 
that on the propoſition in queſtion being made by 
the King of France, the Queen, being preſent at 
the converſation, would not allow her huſband time 
to anſwer, but paſſionately. declared, that ſhe 
would rather ſee her fon dead than in poſſeſſion of 
the Crown to the prejudice of his father.” The idea 
of his being educated a Proteſtant, filled them 
with horror; and, perſuaded that the acquiſition 
of a temporal muſt be attended with the loſs of 
a celeſtial crown, they declined without heſitation 
an offer which appeared to them ſo een diſ- 
advantageous. ä 
The campaign on the . on the kinks of 
which yaſt armies were every year regularly aſſem- 
| bled, paſſed like ſeveral of the preceding ones in 
almoſt total inaction. 'The chief effort of the French 
this ſummer was made in Catalonia : for the Court 
of Verſailles, being fully aware that the pride of 
Spain was the grand obſtacle in the way of peace, 
was reſolved to convince them how unable they 
were to carry on the war, unſupported by thoſe al- 
lies they now affected to neglect or contemn. To- 
wards the end of May, the Duc de Vendome ad- 
vanced at the head of a powerful army towards 
Barcelona; and the Spaniards retiring at his ap- 
proach, the city was inveſted on the 12th of June; 

and the coaſt being no longer defended by an Eng- 
Memoirs of the Duke of Berwick, vol. i. p. 157. 
liſh 
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liſh fleet, the Coußt DEftrees, with a ſquadron of 
men of w war and | galleys, at the ſame time blockaded 
- the e port. The Prince of Heſſe Darmftadt, Gaver- 
nor of Barcelona, made an able and reſolute de- 
fence; but the place, after a ſiege of nine months, 
was compelled to capitulate ; and the Court of 
Madrid, by a loſs ſo great and unexpected, was 
thrown Janis” the utmoſt conſternatio i. 

| Intelligence if poſſible ſtill more alarming 
reached them nearly at the ſame moment. In the 
beginning of the year the French Court had dif- 
patehed a ſquadron from Breſt to the Weſt Indies, 
with a view to ſeize the Spaniſh Plate fleet. M. de 
Pointis the commander, finding on his arrival at St. 
Domingo that the galleons had already reached the 
Havanna, proceeded to Carthagena; of which, aſter 
a ſtout refiſtance, he made himſelf maſter, and und 
in it an immenſe booty in ſpecie and merchandize, 
to the amount, as De Pointis fays in his account, of 
eight millions of crowns. The French evacuated 
the place after demoliſhing the principal fort, and 
ſtood to ſea with their plunder. Shortly after he left 
Carthagena, he fell in with the Engliſh fleet, cruiz- 
ing in thoſe ſeas, near the Streights of ea” 


and much ſuperior in force, But by fava of the 


winds he had the good fortune to eſcape, after a 

long and dangerous chaſe. 
Theſe events cauſed the Spaniſh Court extremely 
to lower the loſtineſs of its tone, and much facili- 
_ - tated 
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tated the concluſion of the treaty. The reluctanee 
of the Emperor ſtill remained to. be ſurmounted, 

The campaign in Hungary had. this year been in 
the higheſt degree glorious to the Imperial arms: 

Prince Eugene of Savoy, already conſpicuouſly dif. 
tiogpiſhed by his talents and conduct in the Italian 
in > bates of the Imperial Arigies on the Panpbe. 
The Grand Seignor again took the field in-perſon; 
and his firſt motions indicating a deſign of pene- 
trating into Tranſylvania and the Upper Hungary, 
_ Prince Eugene advanced by forced and rapid | 
marches to cover the important fortreſs of* Peter- 
waradin, apparently menaced by the Turks. The 
Grand Seignor, probably deſpiſing the youth and 
inexperience of the new General, balted at Zenta, 
and threw a bridge over the Theyſſe, which he 
paſſed with his cayalry, leaving his infantry open 
and expoſed to an attack on the other ſide. The 
Prince in the ſame moment ſaw and ſeized. the 
advantage. Whilſt the cavalry were {till confuſedly 
paſſing, and two hours of day-light only remained, 

the Imperial troops came up, and inſtantly charged 


the enemy. with a fpirit and vigor which ſufficiently 
5 ſhewed the confidence they felt in their com- 
mander. In a ſhort time all was diſmay on the 
part of the Ottomans; and the tokens of an abſo- 
lute rout became viſible throughout the field. Re- 
treat ſoon changed into flight; and, no quarter be- 
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which all endeavored-to gain, was choked up with 
dead bodies, and thouſands threw-themſelves into 
the river to avoid the fury of the ſword. Of the 
enemy's camp, all the tents, not excepting the 
magnificent pavilion of the Grand Seignor himſelf, 
all their ſtores, ammunition, and proviſions, 130 
pieces of cannon, ſeveral hundred pairs of colours, 
6000 camels, 5000 horſes, &c. &c. Prince Eugene 
remained maſter. The Grand Seignor ſaved himſelf 
by flight, which the night favored. But the Grand 
Vizier was killed, and the ſeal of the empire pre- 
ſented to the conqueror. The Aga of the Jani- 
zaries and twenty-ſeven Baſhaws were found alſo 
among the dead, the number of whom was ſaid to 
exceed 30,000, including thoſe drowned in the 
Theyſſe; while the loſs of the Germans amounted 
to little more than 2000 men. His Imperial Ma- 
jeſty, on receiving this intelligence, immediately 
diſpatched a courier to the States General, with a 
letter written in his own hand, acquainting them 
with the news of this deciſive action, which he 
| hoped would have induced them to retard, perhaps 
to break off, the negotiation. But the meaſures of 
their High Mightineſles, concerted with the King 
of England, were unalterably fixed ; and they re- 
ceived the news of this great victory with cold in- 
difference, if not rather with ſecret vexation. 
The intrigues of the Court of Vienna i ip Poland, 
Ff 2 at 
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at this period, were productive of no leſs ſatisfaction 
to the Emperor than the ſacceſs of his arms in 
Hungary. One of the moſt ſignal events of the 
preceding year was the death of the celebrated 


John Sobieſki, King of Poland, whoſe latter days 
eaſt a fhade over the ſplendor of his former fame. 
On his demiſe the kingdom was as ufual diſtracted 
by the rage ef oppoſing factions. The candidates 
for the vacant Crown were very numerous. Phe 
Duke of Lorraine, the Princes of Baden and Neu- 
berg, and Don Livio Odeſchalchi, nephew to the 
late Pope Alexander VIII. were amongft the ear- 
heſt competitors for this tempting prize ; but, 
finding their weakneſs, ſoon withdrew their pre- 
tenſions. And the conteſt was then confined to 
Prince James, eldeſt ſon of the late King, the 
Prince of Conti, and Auguſtus Elector of Saxony, 
who was the laſt to declare himſelf. © The Abbe 
Polignac, Ambaſſador of France at Warſaw, had, 
by great addreſs and laviſhing vaſt ſums of money, 
fecured, as was thought, a decided majority of votes 
in favor of the Prince of Conti. But Prince James, 
perceiving the proſpect of ſucceſs hopeleſs as to 
himfelf, was prevailed upon to throw his intereſt 
into the ſcale of the Elector of gaxony, who by 

this means greatly outnumbered his antagoniſt the 
Prince of Conti. But the Archbiſhop of Gneſna, 
Primate of Poland, whoſe office it was to declare the 
eleCtion, being i in the intereſt of France, proteſted 

againſt | 
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apainſt the compromiſe as à colluſion, and pro- 
claimed the Prince of Conti. Repairing forthwith 
to the cathedral, he cauſed Te Deum to be ſung 
for an act which threatened to in volve the kingdom 
in a civil war. On the other hand, the Biſhop ef 
Cujavia proclaimed the EleRor King of Poland, 
and ſung Te Deum on the ſpot ; and the de King 
afterwards made his entry in triumph into War- 
ſaw. The Prince of Conti, on his ſubſequent ar. 
rival, found his opponent already in poſſeſſion of 
the kingdom; and aſter a ſhort and ineffectual 
ſtruggle he was compelled to return full ef chagrin 
and reſentment to France. The Elector of Saxony 
was under the diſgraceful neceflity of changing his 
religion, in order to qualiſy himſelf to fill the throne 
of Poland; and from this era the houſe of Bran- 
denburg acquired the great political advantage of 
being regarded as the head of -the'Proteftant in- 
tereſt in Germany, while the ſtrength and riches 
of Saxony were exhavfted, to enable the EleQor 
King to maintain poſſeſſion of a crown which 
job to be a crown of thorns. 
During the negotiations at Ryſwick, the Witt of 
3t, Germaine's amuſed itſelf by publiſhing a ſue- 
eeſſion of Maniſeſioes, of which no ont conde- 
ſcended to take the lighteſt notice. In a Memo- 
rial addreſſed to all the Princes and Powers of 
Europe, dated June 8th, 2696, King James ſo- 
ns proteſts againſt all that fhoufd be con- 
„ cluded 
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cluded-to the prej udice of his inconigſiable rights. 
Me beſeech, ſays this forlorn and abandoned 
Monarch, © thoſe Princes to conſider bow danger- 
ous the example they give may prove to them- 
ſelves; and that the caſe of all Sovereigns is im- 
plicated in ours. We make it our demand, tbat 
they would contribute to re-eſtabliſh us in our 
kingdoms; that they would reflect on the glory 
they would derive from a reſolution ſo conforma- 
ble to the intereſts of thoſe who have an inherit- 
ance in their dominions. In concluſion, he de- 
nounces as utterly invalid, all Acts which directly 
or indirectly confirm, authoriſe or approve the 
uſurpation of the Prince of Orange, the Acts of 
his pretended Parliament, and all others tending 
to reverſe the fundamental laws of the realm touch. 
ing the order of ſucceſſion; reſerving all his regal 
rights and claims, which do remain, according to 
the words of the inſtrument, and ſhall remain in 
their full force, and which no Extremity ſhall oblige 
us to renounce or compound.“ James had, 
through the medium of bis Ambaſſador the Earl 
of Perth, ſolicited the Pope to exert his influence 
with the Catholic Princes, to prevent any peace 
being made injurious ta his intereſts, which the 
Ambaſſador ſaid would be a ſtain upon his Holi- 
neſs s reputation, and a reflection upon the Apoſ- 
tolic Chair. The Pope acknowledged this to be 
true. *« But what (ſaid. he) can we do? The Ca- 
hohuly 4 tholio 
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thblie* princes will not Veirkeh 8 me; they Fave 
loſt the reſf pet that uſed, to be paid to Popes, 
Religion i is gone, and a wicked policy ſet up ir 
its place. The Prince of Orang e is maſter : he is 
arbiter of Europe. The Earspeane and the King . 
of Spain are ſlayes, and worſe than ſubjedts to 
him: they neither will n nor dare venture to diſpleaſs 
him: a” Land here he ſtruck twice with his hand 
upon'the table, and fighed. If God, ” ſaid he, 
do not by ſome ſtroke of omnipotency do it, we 
are undone! * In a ſubſequent diſpatch the Earl 
of Perth declares it to be ſcandalous to bear the | 
compariſons publicly made between : an heretical, | 
unnatural, uſurping Tyrant: and bis Majeſty, — 
It is the common converſation at Rome, that the 
Pritice of Orange muſt be a great man, who never. 
gives over, but puſhes on, though repelled again 
and again; and that, at laſt, ſuch a one muſt ac- 
complith bs, —Macph erſon 8 Papers, vol. i. 
p. 533. 4 

On the 20th of July, the Arhbaſtidors of France 
delivered in à paper of far different magnitude and 
motnient—being the Ultimatum of that Court, which 
varied very little from the preliminary conceſſions. 
And animated by the recent ſucceſs of their arms, 
a declaration was made, that it was, to be ac- 
cepted by the laſt day of Auguſt ; or, if not, the 
ſhould hold herſelf as much at liberty | to reoede, 
a3 the Allies to refuſe.” But the Count de Kau- 
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nitz, the Imperial Ambaſſador, proteſted that he 
would 3 Pay na regard to that limitation, On the 
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rence F. Court i in mo terms yen but re- 
fuſing the equivalent offered for Straſburg. Far 
from making any farther conceſſion, the French 
Ambaſſador declared, *that, the term preſcribed for 
the acceptance of the Vltimatum being now ex- 
pired, all his offers were vacated—that therefora 
the King of F rance would reſerye Straſburg, and 
unite it, with all its dependencies on this ſide the 
Rhine, to bis Crown for ever that in other re- 
ſpects he would adhere to the Projet, and reſtore 
Barcelona to the Crown of Spain ; ; but that theſe 
terms muſt be accepted 1 in twenty days, 2 51. 
| he ſhould, think. bimſelf at liberty to refuſe.” 
conſequence of this peremptory declaration, on 2 
_ 20th of September 1697, at midnight, the articles 
were ſigned by the Engliſh, Dutch, Spaniſh and 
| French Miniſters, notwithſtanding all the argu- 
ments and remonſtrances of the Imperial Ambaſ- 
fador againſt it; and on almoſt preciſely the ſame 
conditions which were offered ** Fe icht 
montbs before. e 
Notwithſtanding the refraQtory oats of the * 
Court of. Vienna, not only was the negotiation 
between France and the Emperor till continued, 
but an armiſtice ade and the Imperial 
Ambaſſador 
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Ambaſſador at length declared the —— 
the Emperor to accept an equivalent for Straſhurg, 
if to Fribourg, Briſac, Kehl and Philipſburg already 
offered by France, were alſo added Landau, Fort 
Louis, Saar Louis and Mont- royal, with a requiſi- 
tion of ſame farther conceſſions reſpectii 


with contempt than anger on the part of France; 
the Cæſarean pride at length condeſcended to ſign 


the Articles of the Peace on the goth of October 


— the Confederate Powers having previouſly ſtipu- 
lated that the Emperor and the Empire ſhould be 


allowed to the 1ſt of November to notify their ac- 


treaty it was ſettled, that in the places to be reſtored 


by France the Roman Catholie religion ſhould con- 
tinue as it had been eſtabliſhed. - The Proteſtant 


Princes of the Empire, with ihe Elector of Bran- 


denburg at their head, demanded that the Luthe- 


ran religion ſhould be reinſtated in its former 
rights; but this requiſition was of no avail, being 
equally: diſagreeable to the Courts of Verſailles and 
Vienna. They then refuſed ta ſign the treaty, and 


joined in a formal proteſt againſt this article. The 
King of France ſeemed to value bimſelf not a little 


upon this proof of his piety and zeal for the in- 


tereſts of the Catholic Church ſor, in his man- 


date to the Archbiſhop of Paris ta cauſe Te Deum 
to be wn at Notre Dame on the exchange of 


the 


' 
; * 
4 +L 4 - 
- 
— 


This extravagant demand being rejedied wither 
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| theratifications, he ſays, © The moment appointed | 
by Heaven te reconeile the N ations is arrived. Eu- 
rope is at peace. The ratification of the treaty 
which my Ambaſſadors had concluded with thoſe 
of the Emperor and the Empire has rendered 
that peace perfect. Straſburg, one of the principal 
_ rampirts of the Empire and of HERESL, for ever 
united to my Crown the Rhine made the bar- 
rier between France and Germany; and, what 
touches me ſtill more nearly, the worſhip of the 
true religion authoriſed by ſolemn ſtipulation with- 
in the very Walls of ſovereigns of a different relj- 
Sion, ars the advantages of this laſt treaty ? 
The King of England returned ſrom the Con- 
| Sends in the month of November, and was ro- 
ceived in the metropolis' with every demonſtra- 
tion of loyalty and fatis faction; and addreſſes of 
congratulation were preſented from every part of 
the kingdom, on the conelufion of 'a peace, the 
fair and reaſonable terms of which were juſtly 
aſcribed throughout Europe, not to the modera- 
tion and equity of Louis XIV. Who had given 
during his reign ſo many proofs of unbounded and 
unprincipled ambition, but to the wiſdom; fortitude. 
and reſolution of the King of England, who would 
lien to no conditions which leſt Franeę in poſſeſ- 
ſion of its inſolent claims and unjuſt eneroach- 


ments. Even Luxemburg, the favorite acquiſition 


S Chriſtian King, was reſtored without 
NF reſerve 
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reſerve to Spain, a full equivalent made for Straſ- 
burg, and all thoſe re · unions in Germany and the 
Low Countries relinquiſhed, which had formed the 
original ground * n into this long _ 
bloody conteſt. Ad wo gt bom 
The — OY on thera of- Milan 
1697 ; and the King expreſſed his ſatisſaction that 
the war into which he had entered by the advice of 
his People, was at length terminated by an honor - 
able peace. In the courſe of his ſpeech he pro- 
nounced the circumſtances. of affairs abroad to che 
ſuch as to oblige him to declare his opinion, that, 
POR' THE: PRESENT). England. could not be ſaſe 
without a land foroe: “ and I hope, ſaid the 
Monarch,“ that we ſhall not give thoſe who mean 
us ill the opportunity of effecting that under the 
notion of a peace, which they: wy not e 
paſs by. T7, „n 77 mite - 
This paragraph of the Kings Speech threw the 
Nan and the Nation into the higheſt fer- 
ment. It plainly indicated the King's predetery 
mination to: maintain a ſtanding army in time of 
peace - a thing odious to the friends of freedom; 
and which was in this country unknown and un- 
attempted by any of our Sovereigns till the late 
reign, when it was directed to the worſt of pur- 
poſes . The revival of this execrated project was 
univerſally aſcribed to the Earl of Sunderland: 
. in the inſignificant poſt of | Lord Chamberlain, 
(1 acted 
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: adds; were, ow tro with no le 
eagerneſs embraced by the preſent than the former 
Monarch. The Commons in their Addreſs, which 
was framed in very high terms of reſpect, congra- 
tulating his Majeſty as having by the late honorable 
and advantageous peace completed tlle glorious 
work of national deliverance, preſerved a profound 
filence on this topic. And when the queſtion 
2 — be redet. 
tae ed ure e Aer of 183 
Members againſt 148, of whom 116 were place. | 
mon, a reſolution importing that all the forces raiſed 
nes the year 1680 ſhould be diſbanded. By this 
vote, the whole number of troops to be maintained 
did not exceed Booo men. A ftanding army was 
affirmed to be inconſiſtent with a free. Government; 
ard abſolutely deſtructive of the Englith Conſti- 
tution. A STANDING ARMY ONCE ESTABLISHED, 
WAS ESTARLISKED FOR RVR: and; the records 
bf every country and of every age had ſhewn: that 
the eſtabliſhment of a military force had been ever 
fatal to liberty. A People are no longer free when 
the ſword is wreſted aut of their hands, and trans- 
ſerred to an army of mercenaries. If the people 
have not a power within themſelves to defend 
themſelves, they are no free nation. It is an opi- 
nion as the famous Machiavel, and which | 
Dein: i he 
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he undertakes boi prove in form, that the Pritee 
ought not to ſuffer the people to acquire the O 
ledge of arms. No writer,” it was faid,' had ever 
treated on the ſubject of a free government, with- 
out expreſſing his deteftation of a ſtanding army.” 
* Whoever,” ſays Lord Bacon, dath uſe th 
though he may ſpread his feathers for a white; will 
mew them ſoon afterwards.” In a word, if a ftand-' 
ing army is once eſtablifhed,; all that the Nation has 
gained by the Revolution is a precedent in favor of 
reſiſtance, which they wonld _ be permitted 
to have the benefit of any more.” 

The popularity of the Minifters faffered greatly 
by this unſucceſsful attempt; and the moſt ſevere 
and bitter reflections were thrown out in the | 
Houſe of Commons at Lord Sunderland, Who, as 
was univerſally believed, originally ſuggeſted, or at 
leaft encouraged and incited this obnoxious pro- 
jeR. One ſtriking feature of the character of Sun- 
derland appears to have been pufillanimity. His 
daring and ambitious defigns were governed and 
regulated by an anxious and inceffant attention to 
his perfonal ſafety, He knew himſelf to be de- 
teſted by the Tories and diftruſted by the Whigs, 
who on the preſent occaſion joined in what might 
be ſtyled the national clamor againſt him. Dread- 
ing the diſgrace, and, what was to him far worſe, 
the danger of parliamentary cenſure, he refolved 
n a reſignation of his office of Lord Chamber- 

3 | lain, 
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leine te the infinite chagrin of the, King, who%ear-! | 
neſtly deſired, to uſe the expreſſion of Biſbop 
net, i that he would continue about him.“ But 
the. ſagacity of Sunderland ſaw a ſtorm ariſing 
which, he had not courage to encounter. The poſt 
of Chamberlain was kept vacant near two years, 
ing which interval it was ſuppoſed he received the 
emoluments of the office: but the ſucceeding events 
of the reign were not yeh. as owe incite him _ 
reſume. it. 3 5 
The 3 was 3 mortified and 
diſpleaſed at the late reſolution of the Houſe of 
Commons. Conſcious of the integrity of his own 
views, and convinced of the propriety and neceſſity 
of the recommendation in his ſpeech, he conſidered 
the refuſal of the Houſe in the light of a perſonal 
and public affront. He told the Biſhop of Sarum, 
* that he thought it would derogate much from 
him, and render his alliance ſo inconſiderable, that 
he doubted. whether he could carry on the Goyern- 
ment after it ſhould be reduced to ſo weak and 
3 contemptible a ſtate. He faid, that if he could 
have imagined, that, after all the ſervice he ſhould 
: have done the Nation he ſhould have met with 
ſuch returns, he would never have meddled i in our 
affairs. And that he was weary of governing a 
Nation that was ſo jealous as to lay itſelf open to 
an enemy, rather than truſt him who had acted ſo 
I faithfully 
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fatally during bis whole life that he had neren 
once deceived; thoſe ho truſted him, % Foreible 


and acute as his feelings were upon this occaſion, 


he abſtained ſrom all public indications of ſpleen 
or diſcontent; and the Commons, who appeared 
to have acted from the moſt ,vpright, and bann I 


4 


reſolute „ in a. ; matter of 0 N mo- 


ment, now granted the King, what he had formerly 
placed much ſtreſs upon, a revenue for life, and 


raiſed the civil liſt to the ſum of eh. Pa 


annum. — 


"4 


Early! in the year 1698, the od 23 Kala 
the Eaſt India Company and the Aſſociated Mer- 
chants who had ſhewn themſelyes ſo eager to ſup · 


plant them , was revived with undiminiſhed animo- 


ſity. It had been intimated. to the Company at 


one of their General Courts, by perſons ſuppoſed 


to be in the confidence of Miniſters, that, in con- 
ſideration of a loan to be advanced by them to Go- 
vernment at a low intereſt, their charter might now 
be renewed, and a monopoly of the trade ſecured to 
them. Too haſtily believing all oppoſition, at an 
end, they received this propoſition with unexpected 


coolneſs ; on which Mr. Montague, Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, ſet on foot a negotiation with the 


Merchants their antagoniſts. No ſooner was this 
intelligence conveyed to them, than they made an 


offer of the ſam of 790,009 l. at the low intereſt, 
1 
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of x per cent. But the oppoſite party had. already = 

doſed with the terms of Mr. Montague, and 
agreed to advance the ſum of no leſs than two 
millions at 8 per cent. to Government, in conſi- 
deration of a new charter ſecuring to them an ex- 
cluſtve trade to India; and in the month of May 
a Bill was ordered to be brought into the Houſe 
conformable to theſe conditions. 

The exiſting Company, now fully rouſed, and 
Wale higheſt degree alarmed, made their appeal 
to the juſtice and equity of the Parliament, repre- 
ſenting © their rights and claims under a ſucceſſion 
of charters, particularly the laſt, no forfeiture of 
which either had been or could be pretended. 
They urged the regard due to the property of above 
a thouſand families intereſted in their flock, eſpeci- 
ally of the new adventurers; who had ſubſcribed, 
agreeably to the Reſolutions of Parliament, no leſs 
a ſum than 744,0001. on the credit and faith of the 
new Charter. They alleged that they had expended 
upwards of a million fterling in their buildings 
and fortifications in India; that during the war 
they had loft twelve ſhips, worth 1,500,000 1. They 
ſtated the great ſums they had paid in cuftoms and 
taxes, and the ſervices they had rendered to Go- 
vernment in the circulation of Exchequer bills, and 
in various other reſpects, which were at the time 
acknowledged to be ſeaſonable and important. And 
| __ obſerved it was the conſtant cuſtom in farms, 
bargains, 
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bargains, and offers of the like nature, not to to cloſ 
with a new propoſal till, the firſt bidder be aſked 
whether he is able to advance farther, For though 
a power was reſerved to the King, by a clauſe in 
the laſt charter, to diſſolve the Company upon 
three years · notice, it could never be imagined that 
this power would be arbitrarily or capriciouſly ex- 
erciſed; and no apprehenſion had been entertained 
that ſuch diſſolution would take place in favor of a 
ſet of interlopers, but in conſequence of ſome cul- 
pability chargeable on the auen, or ſome injury 
ſuſtained by the Nation.“ 

To this the advocates for the new Company re- 
plied, * that the charter upon which the exiſting 
Company laid fo great ſtreſs was well known to 
have been obtained by indirect and corrupt means, 
as the vaſt ſums paid out of the Company's ſtock 
for ſpecial ſervice, agreeably to actual depoſitions at 
the Board of Council, and the Reports of the 
Houſe of Commons, clearly proved that the char- 
ter was in itſelf illegal and void, as the perſons they 
were pleaſed. to ſtyle interlopers demonſtrated be- 
fore the late Queen and Privy Council the Crown 
having no power to grant any ſuch excluſive com- 
mercial monopoly. That in Queen Elizabeth's 
time a variety of ſimilar patents or charters of mo- 
nopoly had been, in conſequence of the repreſen- 
tations of Parliament, revoked and cancelled ; and 
that it was never deemed. a breach of publie faith, 

ä — 
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or any derogation from the honor of the Crown, t6 
annul by Act of Parliament ſuch grants as were 
thought by the Great Council of the Nation not to 
be profitable, « or to be againſt the common right of 
the ſubje. Thi at, by deluding a number of per- 
ſons into a new ſubſcription to the amount” of ſe- 
veral hundred thouſand pounds in the then condi- 
tion of the Company s affairs, they were guilty 
of a fraud upon the public; though the ſubſeribers 
themſelves were little entitled to compaſſion after 


the repeated warnings they had received. And that 


it might be preſumed from the ſevere notice which 


had been taken of the delinquencies of the Diree- 
tors in Parliament, that, if the greater affairs of 
the Nation had not been fo urgent, they would 
have had ſuch juſtice done them as would have 
efffectually precluded all complaints of that ima- 
ginary injuſtice to which they now ſtood expoſed.” 
It is material to obſerve, that from the com- 
mencement of this intricate inveſtigation the Tory 
intereſt greatly predominated amongſt the Mem- 
bers of the Old Company, and that the Aſſociated 


"Merchants were chicfly or entirely Whigs ; ſo that 
"thi s was in fact a political as much or more than 
*a commercial conteſt. And the different Admi- 
niſtrations of this reign being themſelves compoſed 
of heterogeneous materials; the ar guments for or 


| againſt the eftabliſhment of a new Company were 


foand to be more or leſs convincing, as Whigs 
. 18 or 


or Tories eee the uns in 8 
or the Cabinet. At this period the Whigs poſſeſſed 


the chief ſhare of power and influence; and in the 


buſineſs | of finance, in particular, Montague, 
though only Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 


much more regarded than Lord , Godolphin, a 
Tory, who filled, and with great knowledge and 


integrity, the poſt of Firſt Lord of the Treaſury. | 


Under the powerful patronage of Montague, there- 
fore, the Bill for the eſtabliſhment of the new 
Company, finally paſſed; the, Houſe of Commons, 
and was ſent up to the Lords, where it had the 
ſame ſpecies of oppoſition to encounter. The 
queſtion for the ſecond reading of the bill was car- 
ried by 65. voices againſt 48: twenty-one of whom, 


with Lord Godolphin himſelf at their head, ſigned 


a vigorous proteſt againſt it. The Oppoſition had 
now. exerted their utmoſt ſtrength, . and the bill, 
after paſſing through the uſual forms, received the 
n aſſent. 

Such was the e of the new AR, a 
ſuch the zeal and opulence of its. ſupporters, that 
in three days after opening the ſubſcription-books 
the whole ſum of two millions was ſubſcribed, con- 
trary to the prediction hazarded by the Proteſters ; 
and to the aſtoniſnment of foreign nations, to 


whom this incident furniſhed a very, ſtriking proof, 


at the termination of a war of eight years dura- 
tion, of the unexhauſted and apparently inexhauſti- 
Gg 2 ble 
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ble reſources of the Britiſh Nation. There were 
not however wanting many indi viduals of clear dif- 
cerutment, who, rifing ſuperior to the violence and 
to the prejudice of party, maintained that it was 
Highly irrational to eſtabliſh by Taw any corporation 
of commercial monopoliſts either foreign or do- 
meſtio.—* In the preſent inſtante, that the Eaſt 
India Company — whether Old or New, made no 
difference in 'the pdt —eonftitoting in fact 
only one buyer of all commodities proper for In- 
dia, and one feller of all brought from thence, 
will endeavor to make themfelves ſo much maſters 
of the markets in both caſes as to buy and fell 
with their own ſtated profits; whereas private free 
traders, being ignorant of each others' deſigns, 
muſt take the markets every where as they find 
them—and it is moſt certain, that from the year 
1653 to 1657, while the trade was free and open, 
the Dutch Eaſt India Company ſuffered much by 
the low prices whereat the Indian commodities 
were fold by the Engliſh merchants. In the late 
reigns the Eaſt India Company and the great 
bankers were thought dangerous to the Nation, by 
the loans of great ſums made on the credit of the 
"Exchequer only.—And in the preſent reign, the 
Bank of England was exprefily reftrained by law 
from lending to the Crown otherwiſe than on 
funds granted by Parliament, with borrowing 
clauſes authoriſing ſuch loans. But if a new Cor- 
poration 
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poration with ſo great a capital be eſtabliſhed, free 
from ſuch reſtriction, and at liberty, under pre- 
tence of extending its commerce, to increaſe that 
capital to any amount, without any umbrage of 
hazard to the Conſtitution, then may the Nation 
be concluded for ever out of danger from any 
ſimilar ſource of political abuſe *,” | 

The apprehenſions entertained by the moſt en- 
lightened Patriots of this period were but too well 
founded. Through the medium of the great com- 
mercial companies, the creation of that hideous 
phenomenon, a funded national debt, and the con- 
ſequent rapid increaſe of the national taxes, mort- 
gaged for the payment of the annual intereſt ag 
cruing to the Stock-holders, the Crown now began 
to acquire an influence abſolutely unknown to the 
Conſtitution, and which, advancing with an accele- 
rated velocity, bas in the courſe of a century riſen 
to an height threatening at the preſent moment to 
involve liberty, property, and the whole ſyſtem of 
laws, commerce and walt in "my vaſt and 
remedileſs run. 

- Complaint being in the courſe of the preſent 
ſeſſion made of a book written by William Maly- 
neux, Eſq. of Dublin, entitled, © The Caſe of Ire- 
land's being bound by. Acts of Parliament in Eng- 
land ;” in which the dependence of that kingdom 
on the authority of the Parliament of England was 

# Vide Letter concerning the Eaſt India Trade. 
Gg3 peremptorily 
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peremptorily denied; a Committee was appointed 
to examine the ſame. And on the report of the 
Committee it was unanimouſly reſolved, that the 
ſaid book was of dangerous conſequence to the 
Crown and the People of England, &c.“ and an 
Addreſs- was thereupon preſented to the King, 
ſtating the bold and pernicious aſſertions contained 
in the aforeſaid publication, which they declared to 
have been more fully and authentically affirmed 
by the votes and proceedings of the Houſe of Com- 
mois in Ireland, during their late ſeffions—and 
more particularly by a bill tranſmitted under the 
Great Seal of Ireland, entitled, an Act for the bet- 
ter Security of his Majeſty's Perſon and Govern- 
ment; whereby an Act of Parliament made in 
England was pretended to be re-enacted, and di- 
vers alterations therein made - and they aſſured 
his Majeſty of their ready concurrence and aſſiſt- 
ance in a parliamentary way to preſerve and main- 
tain the dependence and ſubordination of Ireland 
to the Imperial Crown of this realm and they 
humbly beſought his Majeſty, that he would dif- 
courage all things which might in any degree leſſen 
or impair that dependence. T0 which the King 
"replied, © that he would take care that what was 
complained of might be prevented and redreſſed 
as the Commons deſired.“ Such was at this time 
the extreme political depreſſion of Ireland, that 
(ns _— procedure of the Engliſh Parliament 
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excited no yiſible reſentment om the part. of t the 


Irith | Legiſlature: but a ſpirit very different has 
ſince ariſen, which has produced great and mo- 
mentous conſequences; and which, if it be not 
oounteracted by a policy far ſuperior i in wiſdom to 
that which has hitherto. characteriſed the. reign of 
the preſent Monarch, muſt unqueſtionahly termi- 
nate in its final emancipation and ſeparation from 
the Crown of Great Britain. 

The commercial no leſs than the political 
Jealouſy of the Engliſh Parliament being now 
awakened with reſpect to Ireland; a ſecond. Ad- 
dreſs, no leſs extraordinary in its kind than the 
firſt, was ſoon after preſented to the King, repre- 
ſenting to his Majeſty, “ that, being very ſenſible 
that the wealth and power of this kingdom do in 
a great meaſure depend on the preſerving . the 
woollen manufacture as much as poſſible entire to 
this realm, that they thought it became them, lite 
their anceſtors, to be jealous of the eſtabliſhment 
and the increaſe thereof elſewhere, and to uſe their 
utmoſt endeayors to prevent it—that they could 
not without trouble obſerve, that Ireland, which 
is. dependent on and protected by England in the 
enjoyment of all they have, and which is ſo proper 
for the linen manufacture, ſhould of late apply 
itſelf to the woollen. manufacture, to the great 
prejudice of the trade of this kingdom—that the 
conſequence thereof would neceſſitate his Majeſty's 
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Purliament of England to interpoſe, unleſs his Ma- 
jeſty by his authority and great wiſdom ſhould find 
means to ſecure the trade of England : and they 
implored bis Majefty's protection and favor in 


tlis mütter and that he would make it his royal 
care to diſcourage the exportation and manufacture 
of wool in Ireland.” To this the King with appa- 
rent complacency replied, © that he ſhould do all 
that in him lay to promote the trade of England, 
and to diſcourage the woollen and encourage the 
linen manufacture of Ireland.” Thus by an abſurd 
and barbarous policy was Ireland to be for ever de- 
barred, for the ſuppoſad benefit of England, from 
making uſe of thoſe advantages which Gop and 
Nature had fo bountifully beſtowed. The Iriſh 
were indeed permitted to ſllear their flocks, but 
neither to export nor manufacture the fleeces. 
Could any natural calamity operate more fatally 
than ſuch a prohibition ? Even to this Ireland ſub- 
mitted with the filence and patience of the lamb, 
which “ licks the hand juft raiſed to ſhed its 
blood. Nor was it yet foreſeen, that ſhe would 
one day burſt aſunder with proud indignation 
thoſe bonds of oppreſſion by whieh England hoped 
to retain her in everlaſting dependence amd lobe 
jection. 

The violation of the plaineſt dictates of ſocial 
and political morality is very confiſtent with the 
moſt t fiery, and ſnſemperate zcal for the nonor of 
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RELIGION ; which is indeed too often regarded ag 
an atonement for moral depravity. In the ſad hiſ- 
tory of the human mind, we even ſee the deepeſt 
injuries inflicted by men, blind and bigoted, on 
each other, on the preſumptuous and impious pre- 
tence of glorifying Gop”—the almighty and 
beneficent author of a ſyſtem whoſe great object 
and tendency is univerſal happineſs. Theſe re- 
flections naturally ariſe, from contemplating with 
philoſophic attention the paſſing ſeries of events. 
The ſcholaſtic diſputes of Theologians would be 
too inſignificant, and for the moſt part too abſurd, 
to merit the notice of Hiſtory, it the occaſional 
interpoſition of the civil power did not confer 
upon them an artificial and extrinſic importance. 
This year was diſtinguiſhed in the annals of the 
Church by a vehement controverſy between two 
Divines of profound erudition, Sherlock and South, 
reſpecting the myſtery of the Trinity—the former 
of theſe maintaining the exiſtence of three eternal 
minds; and the latter, of three perſonal ſubſiſten- 
cies in one divine eſſence. The two grand com- 
batants could boaſt on either fide a numerous band 
ol partiſans and admirers ; each branding the other 
with neresyY and hoſtility to the Chriſtian faith, 
When noiſe and nonſenſe were at the height, 
and this miſerable folly of contention againſt folly 
on the eve therefore of ſubſiding; the King was 
addrefled by the Commons, the whole Houſe at- 
tending, 
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tending, as on the moſt ſGleatr bee with the 
Speaker at their head,“ to iſſue his Royal Procla- 
mation for putting into execution the good laws 
no in force, againſt proteneneſs and immorality 
—and that he would give effectual orders for the 
ſuppreſſion of all pernicious books and pamphlets 
containing impious doctrines againſt the Holy 
Trinity.“ For there were very many perſons, who, 
finding the learned Doctors of the Church ſo much 
at variance amongſt themſelves on this ſubject, 
ventured openly to deny and reject the whole 
affirmng that Reaſon and Scripture. concurred in 
teaching that there was but one only: living and 
true Gop; that the Trinity was a Popiſh term, and 
a Popiſh invention; no traces of which were to 
be found in the genuine Canon of Scripture &. 

But the Houſe of Commons, not ſatisfied with 
what they had already done, enacted, with the 
ready concurrence of the Upper Houſe, “that if 
any perſon educated in the Chriſtian religion, ſhall 
deny the ſame to be true, or the Holy Scriptures to 
be of divine authority, or-impuga the doctrine of 
the Haly Trinity, he ſhall be incapable of holding 


* The famous text of St. John, There are three that bear 
witnefs in heaven, &e.“ which ſeems to give countenance to the 
eſtabliſhed doctrine, and which has long lain under the ſuſpicion 
and imputation of being an interpolation, is now, by the united 
labors. of Porſon, Marſh, Grieſbach, Pappelbaum, and other 
critics of the firſt eminepce, demonſtrated xo be ſurreptitious, 


age” or poſſibility of doubt or cavil, 


any 
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any office or place? of truſt, and for, the ſecond 
offence be diſabled from bringing any action, 
or from acting as guardian, executor, legatee, or 
purchaſer of lands, and ſhall ſuffer three years im- 
priſonment without bail.“ Thus did this Parlia- 
ment arrogate an authority utterly inconſiſtent with 
the firſt principles of Proteſtantiſnm which can 
never reſt upon any other foundation than the broad 
and ſolid baſis of the right of private judgment 
in matters of religion. If this is relinquiſhed, the 
Church of England herſelf is guilty of hereſy and 
ſchiſm in ſeparating from the Church of. Rome, 
which condemns thoſe to the flames who deny the 
myſtery of Tranſubſtantiation, with incomparably 
greater conſiſtency than the Proteſtant Church or 
Parliament of England can inflict penalties worſe 
than death on thoſe who-reject the myſtery of the 
Trinity. T | | | 


On the 5th of July 1698, the King in a hand- 


ſome ſpeech expreſſed to the Parliament the ſenſe 
he entertained of the great things done by them 


for the ſafety and honor of the Crown, and the ſup- 


port and welfare of the People. The Parliament 


was then prorogued, and in two days after diſ- 


ſolved, having now fat its full period of three years. 
The power of Government was at this æra 


veſted chiefly in the hands of Lord Somers, Lord 


Orford, and Mr. Montague —a bold and aſpiring 
genius, who had recently attajned the ſummit of 
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his ambition by fuperfocin g Lord Godolphin as 
Firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury. He was ori- 
ginally introduced into public life under the patro-— 
nage of Lord Sunderland. In this connection each 
bad his purpoſe to ſerve, and the high-fpirited 
Montague quickly learned to throw off his de- 
pendence, and rely with confidence on his own re- 
ſources and abilities for ſupport. The chief alte - 
ration diſcernible in the ſtate of things at Court, 
was the Earl of Portland's decline of fayor with 
the King, and the rapid rife of the Earl of Albe- 
marle, ſon of M. Pellant Lord of Keppel in Guek 
derland—a young man of an agreeable perſon and 
addreſs, and endowed with all the arts and accom- 
pliſhments of a complete courtier. 

The Earl of Portland, like other Court favorites, 
ſaw this rivalſhip with extreme uneafineſs ; but his 
remonſtrances ſerved only to excite diſlike and 
diſpleaſure. The King, however, whoſe eſteem fur- 
vived his affection, ſent this nobleman, at the con- 
clufion of the war, on an honorable embaſſy to 
Paris, where he difplayed and was in return enter- 
tained with unuſual ſplendor and magnificence. 
The Secretary of the Embaſſy was the celebrated 
Prior; who paſſing, as it is related, through the 
grand apartments of Verſailles, and being ſhewn 
thoſe fine pieces of Le Brun which repreſent the 
victories of Louis XIV. was aſked by the officer 


Who attended,“ Whether King William's actions 
were 
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were alſo depictured in his palace?“ No, ſir,” 
replied the Engliſhman, the monuments of my 
maſter's ations are to be ſeen every where but in 
his own houſe.” The Earl of Portland, on his re- 
turn, finding his influence over the King in a 
manner extinguiſhed, and the ſtar of Keppel predo- 
minant, reſigned in unſpeakable chagrin the places 
he had held for near ten years in the Royal Houſe- 
bold. Sir William Trumbull, his intimate and con- 
fidential friend, had been ſome months before ſac- = 
ceeded in his office of Secretary of State hy Mr. 
Vernon, a man long converſant in POR and 
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Duke of — 
The Duke of Gloceſter, ouly 42 of the Prince 
and Princeſs of Denmark, having now attained to 
the tenth year of his age, the King allotted him a 
ſeparate eſtabliſhment, appointing the Biſhop of 
Saliſbury his preceptor, and for governor the Earl 
of Marlborough, who was now fully reinſtated in 
the royal favor. On delivering the young Prince 
into his hands, the King ſaid, My Lord, teach 
bim to be what you are yourſelf, and I am ſatiſ- 
fied.” | 4 | 
It muſt not be omittèd, that Peter Czar of MuCſ- 
covy, whoſe ardent genius.incited him to traverſe 
Europe for the purpoſe of tranſplanting the arts 
of civilization from foreign countries into his na- 
tive land, paſled ſeveral months of the preceding 
6 Winter 
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Unter in England; but no indications were viſible; 
except to the diſcerning few, of thoſe great talents 
which, in the m_ rendered. bis name ſo k 


trious 
In the a of the Cn A ſefſion of Parlia- 


ment was held in Scotland; the Earl of March- 
mont, Lord Chancellor, being appointed High 
Commiſſioner. That kingdom was in a ftate of 
great and general inflammation, in conſequenes 
-of the" Reps taken in England in relation to the 
ſamous Commercial Bill paſſed in the former ſef- 
fon. And at an early period of their meeting, an 
animated: repreſentation was preſented to Parlia- 
ment by the Company, ſtating « the loſs and diſ- 
appointment they had ſuffered from the withdraw- 
ment of the Engliſh ſubſeriptions; in lieu of which, 
they had publiſhed fimilar - propoſals in the City 
-of Hamburg, which had met with extraordinary 
ſucceſs, 200, oool. being ſubſcribed by the mer- 
'chants there in à very ſhort time. But, to their 
great ſurpriſe, a ſtop was put to this buſineſs, by a 
memorial delivered to the Senate by ſpecial warrant 
from his Majeſty, not only diſowning the autho- 
rity under which they acted, but threatening both 
Senate and inhabitants with the King's utmoſt 
diſpleaſure if they ſhould countenance or join with 
them in any treaty of trade or commerce.” The 
Parliament, participating ſtrongly in the feelings 
of the Nation, voted immediately a petition to the 
King, 


/ 
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King, in which, not content with “ humbly en- 
treating, they added © that they did moſt aſſuredly 
[EXPECT that his Majeſty would take ſuch meaſures 
as might effectually vindicate the undoubted rights 
and privileges of the ſaid Company, and ſupport the 
credit and intereſt thereof.” The King being 
abroad, no anſwer could be returned previous to 
the termination of the ſeſſion; which in the begin- 
.ning of September was adjourned to the. 25th-of 
November: but the Company found, to their great 
. Chagrin, that no ſenſible effect oye: way pro- 
- duced by it. 
In this interval, the W of 2 al 
aſſembled at Dublin. The ſeſſion paſſed with no 
memorable occurrence. Conformably to their in- 
ſtructions from England, the Earl of Galway, and 
the other Lords Juſtices, recommended to Parlia- 
ment to deſiſt from the proſecution of the woollen 
manufacture, and to encourage the linen and 
hempen; the latter of which the Commons, in their 
addreſs, reply“ that they ſhall heartily endeavor; 
and, with reſpect to the woollen trade, they tamely 
expreſs their hope to find ſuch a temperament, that 
the ſame may not be injurious to England.” This 
 Zemperament proved to be nothing more or leſs than 
a heavy duty on the exportation of woollens, which, 
with other ſubſequent diſcouragements, effectually 
cruſhed that beneficial. and groving branch of 
commerce. 
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At the latter end of July 1698, the King em- 
barked for the Continent, veſting the government 


oſ the Kingdom, as before, in « Regency, of whom _ 


the Earl of Marlborough was one. Previous to 
his departure, he left ſealed orders with the Re- 
gents, conformably to which 16,000 troops were 
to be kept up, thongh, by a vote of the Houſe of 
Commons, the number was limited to 10,000. 
But the King gave as a reaſon, that no determi- 
nate number was mentioned in the Act, and that 
the illneſs of the King of Spain, and the near pro- 
ſpect of his diſſolution, made it adviſable at the 
Preſent criſis not farther to reduce the ſtanding 
military force of the Kingdom. 
It was now the grand object of the King of. 
England, after all the toils and dangers he had un- 
dergone, by fixing the balance of power in Europe 
to eſtabliſh and, if poſſible, perpetuate its tranquil- 
lity. The health of the King of Spain was ſuch, 
that he could not be expected long to ſurvive: and 
upon whom the ſucceſſion of that vaſt monarchy 
and its appendages ſhould then devolve, became a 
matter of the moſt ſerious and anxious conſidera- 
tion. The Emperor claimed the whole as his in- 
dubitable right in the capacity of Heir General of 
the Houſe of Auſtria, and neareſt in blood of the 
male line deſcended from Philip and Joanna, King 
and Queen of Spain: and by one of the articles of 
the League of Augſburg the Maritime Powers en- 
E gaged 


oben! 40 
and to h the. Barone with all mn 


in the event of the King gf Spain's demiſe, in 


taking poſſeſſion of the ſame. The other great; 
claimant was the King of France, in right of his 
wiſe Maria Tereſa, eldeſt daughter of Philip IV. 
who bad indeed, on her marriage, renounced all 
pretenſions to the ſucceſſion of Spain. But this 
renunciation was held by the majority of the Caſe 
tilians to be null and void in itſelſ, as coritrary to 
the rights of nature, and to the fundamental laws 
of the Spaniſh Monarchy, which maintained the 


hueal order of ſucceſſion. without diſtindlion of 
male or female. It is remarkable that Leopold 


himſelf derived his claim from a female ſtock. For 
Philip of Auſtria, the common anceſtor of the two 


branches of that potent Houſe, reigned in Spain 


only in right of his wife Joanna, daughter of Fer- 
dinand and Iſabella, in whom * pr won of 


Arragon and Caſtile were united. oy. 


At this period King William was E di 
leaſad with the Emperor for his haughty and per- 
tinacious refuſal to concur in the late treaty, Tho 
lofty ideas cheriſhed at the original formation of the 
League of Augſburg were now by;time and ex- 
perienes extremely. Jowergd, It ns got to bg 
imagined that the King of France wauld xelingui 
his. elaim without a yalughle equimlent;, and it 
equld not but occur, on cool and impartial, reflecs 

bon. that the balance 1 1 might he nearly 
| as 
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as much endangered by trans e 
Monarchy of Spain to the Houſe of Auſtria, as to 
the Houſe of Bourbon: The mind of the King 
of England being ſtrongly impreſſed with theſe 
ideas; the Earl of Portland, on his late embaſſy 
to Paris, had inſtructions to communicate to the 
Moſt Chriſtian King the project of an eventual 
TREATY of PARTITION relative to the Spaniſh 
Monarchy, deviſed by the King of England for the 
purpoſe of preventing the revival of thoſe bloody 
and furious contentions which had been ſo recently 
and bappily terminated; and to enſure to ey the 
bleflings of a general and laſting Theſe 
overtures were favorably received by — Court of 
Verſailles; and on the arrival of the King of 
England at Loo, the plan was finally digeſted and 
arranged by this Monarch, in concert with Count 
Tallard, the French Ambaſſador. The terms of 
the Treaty were extremely unfavorable to the 
Houſe of Auſtria, to whom the duchy of Milan 
only was allotted as an appanage for the Archduke 
Charles, younger ſon of the Emperor. The Sicilies, 
Sardinia, and all that. Spain poſſeſſed to the north- 
eaſtward of the Pyrenees, comprehending the 
towns of Fontarabia and St. Sebaſtian; were to be 
annexedfor-ever to the Monarchy of France. And 
Spain and the Indies, with the Low Countries, were 
given to the Ele coral Prince of Bavaria, an infant 
—_— ſeven years of age, deſcended from the 
Emperor 


ing the undivided 
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Emperor Leopold by his firſt Empreſs, Margaret 
Tereſa youngeſt daughter of Philip IV. 


kde ſcheme being thus far perfected, the King 


wrote a letter from Loo to Lord Somers, dated 
Auguſt the 15th, 1698, expreſſed in the following 


cautious terms: imparted to you before I leſt 


England, that in France there was expreſſed to my 


Lord Portland ſore inclination to come to an 


agreement with us concerning the ſucceſſion of 
the King of Spain; ſince which Count Tallard has 
mentioned it to me, and has made ſueh propoſi- 
tions, the particulars of which my Lord Portland 
will write to Vernon, to whom I have given orders 
not to communicate them to any other beſides 
yourſelf, and to leave to your judgment to wham 
elſe you would think proper to impart them; to 
the end that I might know your opinion upon ſo 
important an affair, and which requires the greateſt 
ſecrecy. Ir 11 BE F1T this negotiation ſhould be 
carried on, there is no time to be loſt; and you will 
ſend me the full powers under the Great Seal, 
with the names in BLAxk, to treat with Count 
: Tallard. 75 a 

In reply; the ch an indifpoſed-: at 
Tunbridge, wrote to. the King, ſaying, * that 
Lord Orſord, Mr. Montague, and the Duke of 
Shrewſbury had been made acquainted with the 
ſubject of his Majeſty's letter, and ſtating, though 

in faint and feeble terms, the various object 
Hh 2 | which 
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whieh- vecurred to them on the peruſal of the 
papers tranſmitted by the Earl of Portland.” —< As 
to what would be the future condition of Europe 
if the propoſal took place, we thought ourſelves,” 
fiys'the Chancellor, with ſurely too great a refine- 
ment of modeſty, little capable of judging: But 
it /eentd that if Sicily was in the French hands, 
they will be entirely maſters of the Levant trade; 
that if they were poſſeſſed of Finale and thoſe other 
ſea- ports on that fide, whereby Milan would be 
entirely ſhut out from relief by ſea, or any other 
commerce; that duchy would be of little fignifica- 
tion in the hands of any Prince. And that, if the 
King of France had poſſeſſion of that part of Gui- 
puſeva which is mentioned in the propoſal, beſides 
the ports he would have in the ocean, it does ſeem, 
He would have as caſy a way of invading Spain on 
thatfide as he now has on the ſide of Catalonia.“ 
Aſter all, Lord Somers concedes in the King's fa- 
vor the grand points, that England was not difpoſed 
io enter into a new war; that France could not 
be expected to relinquifh ſo rich a ſucoeſſion with- 
out conſiderable advantages; and that the King 
would no doubt reduce the terms as low as could 
ke done; and he concludes with ſending the 3 
| vomniſons under the Great Seal, as required. 
| The object of WII LAM was moſt Schrediy t to 
prevent a future defolating and deſtructive war in 
erb But, could it be ĩmagined by a Prince 
— 4 "hh 
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ww celebrated for ſagacity, that the Emperor would 
adquieſee in an urrungement ſo inhurious to rt 
tereſts, and ſo contrary: to his pretended ri gh 8 
Would the Court of Madrid erer be prevailed 
territories, equulſy ineemputible with national dig- 


ality and nutional prejudice ? Could the fincerity 
of Franee itſelf be depended upon in this buſineſs? 
The Court of Verſailles had probably too mach po- 
ltical. penetration to expect this project to be 
peaceably executed. They hoped by theſe means 
to ſecure the amity, or at leaſt the neutrality; of 
England ; and any oppofiton from the Emperor 
would diſengage them from the obligation of e. 
fining themſelves, if ſucceſsful, within the letter of 
the Treaty. It dees not appear,” ſays Lord So- 
mers, in his fatnous letter to the King, in cafe. 
this negotiation ſhould proceed, whit is to be done 

on your part, in order to make it take place: he. 

ther any more be required than that the Engliſh 

and Dutch ſhould fit ſtill, and France itſelf to ſet 

it executed. If that be ſo, whit ſeeurity ought we 

to expect, that, if by our being neuter the French 
be ſucceſsful, the French will confine themſelves 
to the terms of the Treaty, and not attempt to make 
farther advantages of their fuceefs ?” In theſe 
circumſtances, a ſevere but obvious and indifpert- 
ſable duty was impoſed on the Lord ChaticeHor to 
repreſent to the King, in the moſt energetic” kat 
4. — guage, | 
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guage, the pernicious conſequences ich wut 
inevitably. reſult from this ſtrange and impracti- 
Lable project and peremptorily to reſuſe, at the 
_ riſque of incurring the utmoſt diſpleafure of the 

Eing, to tranſmit the extraordinary and unconſti- 
tinutional commiſſion required of him. Even ſup - 


pPoſing, againſt all probability, the eventual acquieſ- 
Cence of Spain and the Emperor in this Treaty, 
hat arrangement more favorable to the intereſis 
of France could even the caprice of chance deviſe, 

than the preſent, by which ſo many rich and valu- 
able provinces were incorporated with her empire ? 
I be grand object of the King and Kingdom of 
Spain was'to preſerve unimpaired, by a fimple and 
abſolute devolution to one of the rival claimants, 
the unity and grandeur of the Spaniſh Monarchy. 
But the Courts of Vienna and Verſailles. did not 
fora moment indulge the hope, that Europe would 
permit the Crown of Spain to be held in oonjune- 
tion either with the Imperial or Gallic diadem. The 
real views and efforts of the Emperor were directed 
to the exaltation of his ſecond ſon the Archduke 
5 Charles; and of the King of France, of his grand- 
ſon the Duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon of the Dau- 
phin, to the Spaniſh throne: and it was a maxim 
univerſally received amongſt the Spaniards them- 
ſelves, that the empire of Spain could neither be 
diſmembered on the one hand, or abſorbed and 
Aeallowed up in the vortex of any collateral power 
: y on 
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on the other: The King: of Spain had * 
himſelf fufficiently inclined to favor the preten- 
ſions of the Houſe of Auſtria, in contra-diſtinQion 

to thoſe of the Houſe of Bourbon; but his vanity 
was flattered by the adulatory ſolicitations of tha 
rival powers, and his jealouſy alarmed at the idea 
of an irreverſible ſettlement of the ſucceſſion; ſo 
that his weak and feeble mind, though he had 


death in near and terrific proſpeQ;.could not ar | 


f 


is any reſolute and ſteady deciſio. 

The Commiſſion under the Great Seal of Eng- 
| had had no ſooner arrived; than the Treaty was 
formally ſigned by the Earl of Portland and Sir 
Joſeph Williamſon, Ambaſſador at the Hague, on 
the part of the King of England, and on that of 
the King of France by M. Tallard, in the pream-- 


ble of whoſe powers it is faid, © that the defire of 


maintaining the peace of Europe, together with the 
eſteem and friendſhip which Louis King of France' 
and Navarre had conceived for his moſt dear and 
moſt beloved brother the King of Great Britain, 
had induced him to enter into cloſer engagements 
with his ſaid brother, and to concert with him the 
neceſſary meaſures for preventing ſuch einergencies 


as might occaſion a new war, &c.” Such was the 


ſurpriſe and ſuch the delight excited in France 
when the contents of the Treaty were. divulged, 
that we cannot wonder at the remark ſaid to be 


made on the occaſion, ( Yoici un Roi d Angleterre 
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typle league between England, Hdlland and Swe-. 
| only importing perpetual amity and re- 
aſſiſtance in caſe 8 of invaſion - or attack, 
but proſeſung ta 3 the ane 
ajrain(t all aggreſſors. ian bus nn 

The mediation of hes Maritime Powe, ſo re- 
peatedly offered, and as often declined or evaded, 
was: at length accepted in ſorm by the Imperial and 
Ottoman Courts, and a general pacifieation, after a 
negotiation. of ſeveral months, : was concluded Ja- 
mury 1699 at Carlowitzi by the terms of which the 
Emperor was allowed to retain all bis recent ac- 
quiſitiens and conqueſts, Ruſſia, Poland, and 
Venice, the other Belligerent Powers, ſucceſſively 
acceding to the Treaty; the former was gratified: 
hy the ceflion of Adoph, Caminiek was reſtored to 
Poland, and the Morea, with ſeyeral fortreſſes in 


thereſore onde wore. permitted to enjoy throughout 
the wide extent of her kingdoms and empires an 
; "as Proparious. and ſhort-lived, tran» 
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Dalmatia, yielded to the Venetians. Europe was 
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